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I. NOTES ON THE ANDAMANESE 
AND THE NICOBARESE. if 


By 


J. HL. Huurron, Ms Aas D- Boy Li Li Dey Ce ToT Toe Be 

‘The dugong when harpooned by the ‘Andomeneso 
is obtained by means of # long pole at the ond 
cof which is a detachable barbed head. ‘The har- 
stands on. tho protk of the boat and, when 
‘000, ho points. his barpoon in the 
changing: ib 96 
paddling 


pooner 
the dagong ‘is 
direction’ which the animal takes, 
‘bis companion 





himeclf with’ the harpoon ab . 
makes off with the detached head, to which 
cord is fixed, while the harpooner climbs back 
into the boat and attaches fresh head to tho 
mame shaft and then again pursues the animal to 
attach it by « second cord. Ultimately the canoe 
is brought alongside the exhausted animal ‘and 
‘the -occupanta of the canoe. dive overboard and 
first attach, the binder Ankes to the canoe by # 
thick topo. ‘They. thon tie-AhG Copy opie. the 
in ne: ed a 
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‘withthe ropes in their hands, ‘When . hauled , 
ashore it is» despatched precisely in the same 

» method as that’ used for killing a mithun by the 
Sema Nagas. An incision is made in the skin 
‘behind the shoulder into which a” pointed stick is 
inserted, thé stick being driven home to the heart, 
killing-the animal instantly. ; ‘ 

Turtles are harpooned in exactly, the same 
way, but ‘one harpoon is enough and the harpoo- 
ner does not usually juip*in with the harpoon, 
but goes in after it to cateh "the turtlp’s hind 
flippers to make sure of it,’ "Che turtle is despatched 

by ‘pioroing the brain with an arrow through the 
eye. sf + 
The Axidamanese boys play at putting the 
weight. The men assured me that the pastime 
is indigendus and not introduced by foreigners 
and this indesd appears to be likely as other 
games do not seém to have been introduced, 7 
In-danoing, tho, procedure, consists first of 9 
© recitation by the composer of the party, followed 
by. stamping on tho sounding board, while the 
_ yrwomen, who" sit with their legs streched out. in 
front of them, clap their joined. hands. on their 
two thighs and the men dance a stamping dance, 
arms outstretohed in front of them and one finger 
held in the opposite hand. As the periods in. the| 
recitation are reached, the women. sing as a 
refrain. the last phrage of the composer’s verse,! 
after which another spasm of recitation. follows and 
eo on, The songs appear to, be topical. 


¥ of. The Angamé Nagas, pp. 103, 108: 
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In a Jarawa village, which was founded recently, 
fa phallic symbol in wood carved ouf of a tree 
trunk in situ was. found and brought back. 

‘The Jorawas use a very broad bark belt of 
the nature of a’ cuirass protecting. the abdomen 
and the lower’ paré of the torso in fighting, like 
the hide belt-cuirass still used by trans-frontior 
Semas. 

‘The outrigger of the Andamanese ‘canoe,: the 
smaller. variety: thet is, for the larger are. used 
without outriggers, mus6} I think, have beon copied 
from the Nioobarese pattern, The method of 
attachment is exactly the’ same, The Nigobarese 
always use outriggers .apparently, but, the fact, that 
the Andamanese use it only in the smaller canoe 
rather suggests that. their Original custom is to 
have no outrigger. é. 

+ TP noticed that the Onge Andamanese when 
drinking in the janglo put their mouth down to 


the water. : 
Some of the women, those whom I noticed 


were all youngish married women, are fantastically 
obese, excessively ateatopygous and with breasts 
falling to the waist, One such, fattér than the 
rest, was obviously regarded by herself and by 
others as a beauty. She reminded me of nothing 
so much as an Aarignacian “Venus”. 
© They uso red ochre and the women smear it 
‘on their faces, necks and shoulders. White clay 
ig used by both sexes, who paint their bodies i 
geometrical patterns. Fe 
The yellow dried skin of a dendrobiam orchid 
js used for decorative purposes both by tho Onge. 
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and. the Jarawa, as in the Naga Hills. 

‘The skulls of the Onge appear to be deformed 
and look as if they have been artificially-flattened. 
Mr, Bonnington considers that it is due to the 
carrying of loads from -very early childhood and 
points out, that the hair of women is often worn 
across’ the top of the head for the same reason. 
‘This explanation is perhaps a possible one, as the 
Toads are carried by a band which does nob pass, 
aw in the’ case of most people who carry loads 
on their head, across the brow, where tho skull is 
hard, but right across the middle of their head 
where the sutures are joined at a late date, * 

"The hybrids whom I saw bad harsh frizely hair 
clearly distinguishable from the closely curled soft: 
woolly hair of the pare Andathaness, 

Obviously the Andamanese are very highly - 
tomperamontal, which, as they have beon inbred 
for so Jong, is perhaps natural and comparable 
with the nervous disposition found in race horses 
and thoroughbred greyhounds for instance, like 
‘Which too they ate very delicate and susceptible 
to disease. Their temperamental disposition was 
Mustrated by three ‘Onges whom Mr, Bonnington 
Drought with him. of the ‘Shaljehan to visit the 
Nicobars,. intending after that to take them. to 
Port Blair-in otder to stdy theig lavguage for 
a time. The then came willingly and in. Car 
Nicober Island fraternized at onee with the Nico- 





* ‘The shapo of the Onge head reminded moot that of he Marken 
hoa in Holland, where tho skull wus regulary dormant, 
tionally by the use of tight aps in infaney.” 
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parese who fed them all the morning on anything 
they could stuff inside themselves, walked. about 
with their arms round their necks etc, While we 
were at lunch one of these Onges strolled towards 
the jungle. ‘The other two followed him. Some 
one remarked they. aro running away. ‘The Nioo~ 
barese seb up: a. wild shout (itis their custom to 
shout on the least provocation). ‘The. Andamanese 
took fright and ran away into the, jungle, One 
wo did not succeed in recovering at all, The 
other two wore recovered trembling with emotion 
and wero glad to get on board tho ship again, 
One of them was sick later, but that may have 
been due to a stomach overloaded with strange 
fare, ‘That night one of them jumped over board 
‘and the other was with difficulty restrained from. 
doing so, He perpotually made signs that he 
wanted a knife apparently to out his wrists and 
nook, but ultimately we got him safely back to 
* hig. island, He was then reluctant to go ashore, 
‘and, hoving gone, plunged into the jungle, while 
tho sad story was being made known to his 
follows. ‘The latter said nothing but trembling ~ 
violently hurried after him into the jungle We 
saw them returning half an hour Inter to teke 
away our presents but whether the returned 
voyager was with them or not we could not say. 
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‘The tree, Bonningtonia. speciosa, is 
the Nivobarese for stupefying fish: as 
are in Assama and Asewhere, ie 
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Ownership is marked by a cocoanut at the top 
of a stick or similar sign known as takoia and 
constituting © prohibition against the. abstraction 
of cocoanuts or other produce, 

‘The houses “have ciroular rat: protectors * at 
the tops of the piles on which they are built 
and are extremely well mado in the form of a 
dome, windowless bub with a floor of open work . 
cane matting “which allows the air to percolate 
freely and enables all dirt or refuse to be swopt 
down, The hearth is placed to one side of tho 
centre opposite the trap door used for entrance, 

® and consists of 8 or more stones bedded into a 
rectangle of earth let into the floor on boards, 

‘The villages are beautifully clean within the area 

of actual building ; outside that scavenging is 

effectively carried out by pigs and hermit crabs. 

I foticed swings in use for rocking children 
to sleep. + The head-gear, both the “dog's ear” 
Kiend-band and the more elaborate mitre of the 
mafai are very reminiscent of Konyak Naga head- 
gear, ° with two forms. of which they are 

* virbually: identical. 

* ve Govioo is found in Baghalion (Aina), Formom, the 
‘Now. Britain and Madagascar, (vide Peal.On the Morong ete, 
S.A.L XXIL 21, Motloven, Headhunters of Formosa, 176; 
Cole, The ‘Nnpuian, 894 and plate LV; Howo and Mo. 
Dougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, I, 08 and plato 40; 
Bilis, Hivtory of |-Madagawsar, 1, 802 anid en unpublished 

Ge etl oa ts says te bag ie 

a oA 

big eiough ‘to hold three ty hee poe panes : 
_2 -Sbawnng underneath the huts. and. take the’ place of. punk, 
: ele Sal atl tho Noga Hills (M. ALS, B, XI i) 
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The dead at Car Nicobar are buried with 
capstanlike posts put up over ‘them, and in the 
top of ‘one I noticed a paddle decorated with 
flying strips of coloured cloth ereoted blade upwards.” 
Tn some cases a roundéd: or: ‘painted waterworn 
stone seems to be substituted for the “capstan” 
post. Later the bones are dug up and the bulk 
of them thrown into the sea, or, in some cases, 
apparently into bushes, while the skulls of worthies 
are reburied. There is said to be a bone heap 
at the edge of the beach to the south-east of 
the Mus cemetery. © It is possible that it is 
the ‘reburied skulls over which the stones are 
pub up as distinct from posts, but little infor- 
mation was obtainable in the short time at my 
disposal and the matter is clearly one for careful 
investigation. At Chaura the dead are buried in 
front of their houses for three days. They are 
thon dug up and exposed in the heavy forest at 
the edge of the beach, each body in @ canoe or 
in part. of a canoe which is raised over the 
ground ona pair of forked wooden Y-shaped post 
They are there left to rot and I saw many skulls 
Tying about the ground, but owing to the fact 
that I could only goon board again ina Nicobar 
canoe and had nothing to conceal them in I was 
unable to abstract any. ‘This canoe cemetery 
appears to be on the east of the island and tobe 





© Colonel Sewell remarks that in rare oases the skulls are 
placed in a'fork ot tho trea, and ho maw two fuoh skulle 





bs ae 
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the only one on the island, very obviously 
suggesting that'the canoe builders entered Chaura 
from the east by sea, 

The Nicobarese use a cane noose with a 
running knot at the .end of a long bamboo for 
catching little pigs with, They make broad-bladed 
spears for’ hunting wild cattle and wild pig. 
‘hey make fire by the saw method splitting a 
picoo of dried stick into two (The tree used — 
closely resembles the older, but is actually one of F 
the verbenaceae, Premna integrifolia, L,). One 
fan holds the one half while another saws across 
it with the edge of the other half igniting the 
pith in less than, 80 seconds, ‘They are amazingly ~ 
mmusoular, The hearth is spokon of as female and 
the saw as male, It takes two mon, however 
to make fire, suggesting that the other Indonesian 
method of sawing round under the hearth, instead 
of over. with a cane or bamboo thong; is a deri- 
vative of the cruder metliod ‘used by the Nioo- 
‘Waioso, and’ has been evolved owing to the necessity 
of individuals tobe able to make fire alone, for 
in the ‘thong method the hearth can be held by 
the foot. At Qhampen village in Nankauri island 
T noticed automatic bull-roarers erected on trees 
and ‘masts placed out in the sea in frout of the 
village. I am told they move’ them’ round in the 
‘opposite direction ‘when ‘the monsoon changes and, 
though they told me that they were erected 
morely as playthings for the dhildren, I find it 
_vory difficult to believe ‘that a device over which — 
‘¢o much trouble is ‘taken-is .not- more than a 
toy. “Their ‘version, howéver,” was to some extent 
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confirmed by the fact that one, which I had 
extracted from under a house was promptly claimed 
as his by a small boy, On .the other hand it is 
the Nankauri people who go in systematically for 
scare-devils to a greater extent than the other 
island and I cannot help thinking that these’ are 
really intended to keep away the evil spirite, 
Phey are formed of a narrow plank to which a 
slight sorew effect has been given by twisting and 
cutting so that they revolve in the wind about a 
central pin, At each end of the plank and 
facing in opposite directions is a node of bamboo 
the open end of which is partly blocked by rubber 
or wax. Tho result is that the revolving wood 
produces a very deep and loud booming noise 
identical with that produced by a bull-roarer. 
Among the familiar scare-devils ? of the ordinary 
type I noticed that birds are very prominent, one 
boing in the form of a seagull or @ hawk very 
‘well represented, Kloss says that it represents 
the ‘white sea eagle; from the form which it has, 
it might equally well be a frigate bird, When 
there is sickness in the house the scare-devils, 
. which during the south-west monsoon are kept 
indoors and not; as in the cold weather, set out 
along shore, are dressed in frills and hangings of 
young green coconut leaves and I noticed in 
‘Chaura thet » manheaded post, with a. slightly. 
® Hluman figures of various sizes generally with,on upraised arm and 
‘avhole for a spear through the raised. right. hand, sro. the om: 
‘monest, pebaps. Colonel Sewell noticed and photographed one 
ine hg res eget aoe eve 2 
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forked top, * was tobe found outside many houses 
and that also in some cases similarly dressed. 

Big Chinese jars are used for drinking water 
and very popular apparently. They are probably 
obtained from the Chinese who come to fish for 
shell, and are perhaps full of spirit when obtained. 

‘The dead in Nankauri are buried with a sort 
of soul figure in the form of post on a grave 
which is dressed in the clothes of deceased and 
hung’ with fruit, weapons ete, After a poriod, 
which J; was unable to determine, (it is possible 
thab it depends on some festival for harvest or 
planting) the dead body is dug, the skull is foted 
and then reburied. It seems to me fairly clear 
that in these three burial customs we have an 
indication of two different people inhabiting the 
Nicobars, I suggest that the original inhabitants 
buried their dead in or near their houses and dug 
them up again to foto the skull as is done by 
the Yintsungr of the Naga’ Hills, and others in 
that ares, ‘Those who came later must have come 
to Chaura in the first instance and brought with’ 
them the practice of exposing the dead in canoe 
coffins, presumably in order that their souls may 
return by sea to the land of origin further east, 
In Car Nicobar we seem to bave a compromise 
between the two customs, the dead being first 
buried (by the soa: shore in this oase and not to 
A photograph taken by Colonel: Sewell shows top-hatted: figures 

whose head-gear is developed at the top into curved aliiost horn- 

like prongs exceedingly retiniscent of the ‘skull-tetaining Mek 
to be found on: the soul statues ‘of certain “transtrontior Ni 


ioe (aie Toure Bat of te Nop il ek BB 
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landward as in Nankauri), and then .their bones _ 


thrown into the sea, This supposition is borne’ 


out, I think,.by the fact that all canoes. have to 
be bought in Chaura or else have to be “shown 
the way” there; while pottery is only obtainable 
from Chaura as if the new comers had not only 
brought in the use of canoe or of better form of 
canoe but also that of pot making. It is notice- 
able moreover that scare-devils, a very prominent 
feature in Nankauri,: seem to be comparatively 
absent in Car Nicobar and more so still perhaps 
in Chaura suggesting that the new-comors’ influe- 
noe has been stronger in Car Nicobar than in 
Nankauri and strongest of course in Chaura. 

Canoes, if not bought in Chaura cannot go 
there until they have been “shown the way”, for 
which a very heavy feo is payable to the Chaura 
people who steer and conduct it, Until the canoo 
has been “shown the way” it may not visit 
Chaura, and an annual visit is always paid, and 
other visits are made to buy pots which can only 
“be got from Chaura, 

I saw at Car Nicobar a canoe race in two of 
the big outriggers which resembled very closely 
the Malay or the Bornean pralu, The racers 
first take a formal meal together discarding for 
the ‘occasion their oddments of foreign clothing, 
‘They wear collars of young pale green cocoanut 
Jeaves, very becoming, and hang up similar decora- 
tions on their canoes and on the chief's house: in 


which they feast, the hangings at the door being — 


sprinkled with the blood of an offering. They: first 


drink toddy and sing together the canoe “Sougs: 
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with solos and parts, very inspiring and melodious, 
even if little harsh on the older men, The 
domed hut acts as a resonator increasing the 
effect of the sound, Kloss’ statement that there 
‘aro only four notes used seems to be entirely 
wrong, but it is possible that the singing of the 
Car Nicobar missioners may have influenced range 
and composition since Kloss wrote, Obviously the 
Nicobarese are a musical people, their canoe songs 
being composed from time to time and it being 
the duty of one village to invite another village 
to a common feast with them and be taught a 
new canoe song annually, After the singing, rico 
+ and pork are served, the rice being obtained from 
traders, A piece of the pork is thrown out through 
tho trap-door of the hut for the spirit of the 
canoe and promptly eaten by the dogs below. 
On the prow of the canoe a little live pig is tied 
together, with live chickens, in order, it is said to 
propitiate the canoe, The racing takes place in the 
soa outside the reefs and we estimated speed at 
6 knots, as they covered a mile (verified on a 
chart) in nine minutes on the oooasion on which 
T watched them. 
‘Wrestling is the favourite form of sport among 
the Nicobarese and every evening young men, boys 
and children wrestle on the eand, The method is 


similat to, ‘though not identical with, that used 
in Borneo and in tho Naga Hills : 

In appearance the Nicobatese die Negroid in.” 
feature as Well as Mongolian, but the frizaly hair 
which ote ‘ould expect to End is strangely absent, 
though I did see certain namber of specimens. 
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Many of them have prominent brow ridges and 
I observed one specimen in which the brow ridge 
was excessively marked and was accompanied by 
fa low and retreating forebead. It is possible that 
one would see more frizaly hair if it were not 
the practice of the men to cut their hair as shorb 
as possible making individual patterns round the 
edge above the ear with a razor. But I must 
admit that I noticed that most of the woien 
seem to have quite leiotrichous hair, though it 
has a tendency to curl at the end which was 
denied to be artificial, and which made it differ 
from the typical dead straight Malay hair. 
Colonel Sewell has pointed out to me that the 
prognathous appearance of the Nicobarese is arti- 
ficial, caused by betel chewing, and is absent in 
the children, but I cannot entirely agree with 
him, I certainly observed one or two children 
and one adult in Cur Nicobar, who had not the 
chewing habit, the lower parts of whose faces 
were emphatically prognathous from the glabella 
downwards, giving them that doglike apesrance 
sometimes seen in the Garo and perbaps to’ be 
associated with their dog descent as is their winged 
white pith head-band, their perineal tail and their 
amazing “Bg-leaf” (I uso the word for want ofa 
better form) consisting of a blue bag covering the 
testicles and penis and prolonged by piece. of 
different cloth into a long red point. As regards 
their reputed descent from a man and a biteh 
who got afloat on a raft, this descent is on. 
record in the Naga Hills in Assam®, where it” 
<FBtlon Rough Notas on the Angama Nogas, J. A: 8: BAST, 
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is ascribed to Europeans, and I think is also 
“recorded of a Burma tribe.1° The Nicobarese 
robinded me a good deal of the Manipuri 
or the Ao Naga, but more of the Garo in 
appearance, and it is possible that the Negroid 
looking features are derived from a pre-Dravidian 
rather than au Oceanic Negro strain,’ There is, 
however, something about their cance culture which 
is very suggestive of Melanesia, There is a long- 
standing association with Moulmein in Burma 
which taken with the Nicobarese language may 
argue a Talaing connection, 

Their language is Mon-Khmer and their women 
seem able to hold and to devise property, but the 
laws of inheritance are obscure. No one seems 
to know much about them, and as the principal 
property is in cocoanut trees not in land, while 
personal valuables are buried or thrown into the 
sea with the owner, inheritance in land is of 
minor importance. Nothing seems to be known, 
either, of clans ot exogamy, and marriage Jaws are 
reported to be almost non-existent... At any. rate 

| no one could tell me what they were, and as no 
existing Baropean io. the...Nicobars knows any 
Nicobatese at all, it is not surprising that there 
is, much ignorance of their customs, For ordinary 
business’ affairs so many. Nicobarese know a little 
Malay, Barmeso, Hindustani or English, that a 
knowledge of their own language has’ not hitherto 
been found essential to administration, 














30 “The Poguans ascribe......their Religion to @ Dog and: 
China. woman, which ‘esoaped . shipwreck”, Purdhas) Hie 
Pilgrimage, V, V. 








Il, GODDESS BHATTARIKA. 


By Kaupapa Mirra,  4., and Guanasavast Das, 5a. 
(Condon). 

The temple of Goddess Bhatfarika is situated 
on the Mabanadi river in the picturesque State 
of Baramba in Orissa, We reached this State 
from Dhenkanal whose Chief very kindly pluced ab 
our disposal the necessary conveyance, 

About six miles’ to the south of the head- 
quarters of the Baramba State lies a protty village 
of the name of Sasanga which glories in the 
temple of Bhattarika. It is cosily situated at the 
foot of a small hill in the surrounding jungle of 
the Mahanadi river, across the wide sandy expanse 
of whose bed stretching over nearly two miles to 
the west it descries the celebrated Nilamadhava 
temple lifted as it were in the spaco and com- 
manding a superb view on the other bank of the 
river, 

Bhattarika is the female form of Bhattaraka— 
an expression so familiar to scholars dealing with 
inscriptions forming a part of the resounding 
titles of the kings of India, Cf. “Maharaja-dhira- 
ja Parame S'vara Parama Bhagtaraka Parama- 
“Mahes'vara or Parama-Saugata so and 90”, and 
also the title of Coraganga-Samara-mukhaneka- 
ripu-darppa-marddana-bhuja-bala-parakrama pare- 
ma-mahesoara parama-bhattaraka maharajadhiraja 
ete, (See J. A. 8, B. p. 110, Vol. LEXI), ae 

‘The male form Bhattaraka and the female 
form Bhattarika occur in the names of. gods, 
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goddesses in the Vajrayana cult of Buddhism. We 
get the names of Arya-Majijusri-Bhattaraka, Vajra- 
nanga-bhattaraka, Vajratiksna-bhattaraka, and Arya- 
tarabhattarika, in the Sadhanamala, There is no 
“doubt that goddess Bhattarika of Baramba was 
in origin a Vajrayana deity, round whom clustered 
many animistic practices described below. Most 
probably there waa a fusion of the two cults- 
the earlier animistic cult of the aborigines asso- 
ciated with crude and undeveloped Sakti worship, 
and the later cult of Vajrayana and the many 
points of contact between these, made the coalescence 
‘an easy process, Bhattarika therefore means the 
“Groat venerable Lady”, © Her other name 
is Brhadamba, prakrtised into Badamba, meaning 
the “Great Mother”, the component parts being 
Bada, (Great), and amba, (mother), She has 
given her own names to the State which sounds 
Badamba as it should, and not Baramba. 

In his account of the “Ruling Chief, Nobles 
and Zemindars of India” Mr. A. Vadivelu 
(published by G. C. Logandhum Bros, Madras) 
gays (p. 400): “Malakishore Rant enlarged his 
dominions’ to the west up’ to Ogalpur on the 
northern bank of the Mahanadi. He discovered 
from the adjoining forest the temple of the goddess 
Bhotarika known also as Bruhadamba or Bardamha 
(great mother) out of reverence to her he desig: 
nated the State Baramba. It is still believed by 
the mass that Baramba is the territory of the 
great mother Bhatarika’, 

Sasanga and. Ogalpur ~ are “neighbouring 
villages, BSE 
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‘We took off our shoes before entering the.court-’ 
yard, Our eyes fell on a temple of Siva, On 
facing the temple on the left band of the 
entrance we found in the wall figure of a male 
deity, called by the priests, Bhairava, The male” 
characteristics are prominent, a bull looks up and 
almost touches the testicles, There are, as usual, 
two flying figures on the top. There is a small 
male figure near the foot. He wears a tiara on 
the crown. He has six hands—the right middle 
holding a damaru. On the right side of the 
entrance there is another male figure called again 
a Bhairava. These two figures are in black stone 
probably indicating the workmanship of the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

In front of the temple there are two figures 
of bull made of rude stone, We saw on the 
western side of the wall two © vermilion-laden 
images convered over with a piece of cloth just 
over the outlet of water from the tomplo—called 
Parvati and Parames'vara, 

Advancing a fow steps towards the temple we 
found the Yupa, the sacrificial post to which 
victims are tied before they are decapitated, On 
the Mahastamt day (ab the time of the Staradiya 
paja) a large number of goats and buffaloes and 
even fowls are sacrificed. 

Th the Mahana (properly, mohana, contraction 
of Jagamohana, the Orissan version of mandapa). 
or the first entrance to maii shrine .vimand) of 
the goddess we found on a pedestal the gajasimha 
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motif—so familiar to visitors of the temples in all 
parts of Orissa—of masonry work, in front of 
which were impressions of two feet. On the east- 
ern side of the pedestal were two pairs of Gaja- 
simha, On the northern side were somé carved 
stone images. 

‘Then comes what is known in these parts as 
the Makas'ata. just in front of the main shrine, 
This is the antarala over the top lintel of which were 
the images of navagraha, the nine planets, which will 
be noticed in a similar position in numerous temples 
or sub-temples.e. g. at Jaggarnath, and Bhuvane- 
shwar, and indeed in the temples of other parts 
of India, not oxcluding Bengal. As we face the 
shrine we see that on the right hand side of the 
wall is a figure of Bhairava and on the left hand an 
image of Saryya riding his seven horses, 

‘The image of the goddess is in black stone 
but on account of her trappings in which she 
was practically swathed and the obseurity of the 
holy gloom. we could not discern clearly her 
lineaments and therefore no attempt could be made 
for a possible identification. The structuro of the 
temple follows. the general roodel of tomples in 
those parts. It is, diffioalb’ to say from the out- 
ward look of the temples which deity is thoir 
oocupant—Visnu, Stiva or Stakti, 

The officiating priests of ‘the ‘goddess are not 
Brahmans, but known as the Malis in these parts, 
and on enquiry it appears that they are’ not what 
their name imports, i.¢} 





they até ‘nob gatdeneis’ 
or. flower-suppliers by profession although at one 


‘a 
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time they might have been so. Their profession is 
now priesthood, ‘They are of the S’adra caste, and 
their status even in this caste would be ordinarily 
low but for the adventitious importance it gains by the 
worship of deities. 

There is an interesting legend associated with 
tho worship of the goddess. The paja in autumn 
is held with much ceremony, and lasts the whole: 
period of what is known as the navardtra. It begins 
with the Amivasya day, viz, the Mahalaya, 
The popular legend is that the deity herself 
brings an invisible being as her human sacrifice 
and keeps him in the cave in the hill opposite 
to the temple, They say that footprints are 
left on the sand near the cave which indicates 
the presence of the intended victim near it, The 
pijaris (or sevakas) bad therefore to supply 
an extra bhaga (offering) for him till the Astamt day. 
In the meanwhile from the Amavasya to the 
Astami day big stones are hurled at the temple 
by some invisible super-human agency. People 
from all parts of Orissa throng here and the goddess 
dissolves their doubts and grants their wishes. On 
the Astami night on the kalsi the afflatus of the 
goddess (Wbha) descends, and thus possessed of her 
spirit he represents her and answers questions of her 
enquirers and supplicants, This is technically called 
muda kuha, The questions are of course unknown. 
to anybody, and the satisfactory answers to these 
indicate’ divine interference, When the interroga 
tions are over and the suitors are pissed thab their 
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up the hill in an inoredibly short period of time 
through, bushes. and briars interlocked with tough 
wooden vreepers and gains the top. Ordinarily one 
would normally take at least half an hour to do 
the job. And this is done in thick darkness, The 
kalsi then forces his passage into the cave and enters 
it though there is hardly any room for two men 
there and kills the supposed human victim in the cave 
and distributes bis flesh amongst the seven sisters 
of the goddes, viz., Vikati, Sankata, Ugrachanda, ete: 

It is further told that in some ancient time one kalsi 
possessed by the deity came back to himself while 
entering the cave, When the sacrificial flesh was 
distributed, automatically one more share was allotted, 
This strange incident led to the discovery of the pre- 
sence of another man to represent the goddess, for thé 
4alsi was dispossessed and therefore did not represent 
the deity. He was adjured by tho sisters of the 
goddess not to breathe a word of it outside, for 
disobedience would cost him his life~his heart 
would’ split The Raja was apprised of this 
incident aod an’ anxious outiosity got the 
better-of him: But the Aalsi mindful of the terrible 
‘curse would not part his lips’ and publish the secret, 
‘The Raja, however, was insistent ‘and promised to 
support the family of the kalsi ever afterwards if 
he came by death asa panishment of his sacrilegeous 
breach of fuith to the deity,” The secret the Raja 
Imew, and sure enough split the heart. of’ the kalsi, 

The above legend’ indicates the character of 
the worship of the deity. The incident of ‘throwing 


of stones, at the temple by some superhninan agency 
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shows intolerance of shrines and temples as-habitation 
of the deity who was jealous of any attempt of 
divesting her of her wild and sombre* majesty, and 
sylvan horror by the intrusion of human. and 
civilising art. We were told by a sadhu living in 
solitary isolation in the Saptas‘ayya or Satsajia 
hills in the Dhenkanal State that all attempts to 
build a temple or shrine there were frustrated 
by some invisible agency, probably because Jena 
‘Thakurani, the presiding deity of the hills who has 
herself no shrine—was intolerant of it, Jena 
‘Thakurani has no Brahman priest, But her priest, 
the Dehuri or pijaka is some man of aboriginal 
descent, ‘The other incident of the goddess 
choosing for herself her own human victim 
invisible to the yrosser eyes of the mortals is 
reminiscent of the very ancient offering of human 
sacrifice to the Mother Goddess coming down from 
inmemorial times. It is well known to scholars 
that the sacrifice that pleased the deity best. was 
the human animal, and in subsequent times substi- 
tates for him were offered, viz, the buffalo, the 
goat, the pig, the fowls, eo. A reference to 
Bishop Whitehead’s Village Gods of South India 
or Dr. Elmore’s Dravidian Gods in Modern 
Hinduism besides other works will amply. prove 
this contention. This is not the place for dis- 
coursing on the ult of the Mother Goddess. 
Suffice it to say that this oult was not ‘originally 
peculiar to. the Aryans who were patriarchal 1 
religion and govenment. The Slakti worship was: 
imported from the Non-Aryaus, The ens 
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the goddess seems io have been very ancient 
indeed and was prevalent long before the founda 
tion of the Baramba State. Subsequently it 
coalesced with the worship of the Vajrayana deity, 
Malakishore Raut, a former Chief of the present 
Tine, discovered hor temple in the adjoining forest, 
There is no tradition as to when the temple 
was built, A long time must have elapsed before 
her worship as an animistio spirit or deity had 
begun and then undergone a fusion with the 
Vajrayana deity. ‘The descending of the spirit on 
«the kalsi and the oracular declarations all point 
to this direction. The priests thomselves were 
low caste men of! ‘nally, and their rise in the 
status is wholly attributable to their ministrations 
to the deity. Evidently they wore non-Aryans in 
origin but subsequently admitted as low form 
Aryans, or Sladras, And this agrees well with 
ether cases of animistic worship in other parts of 
India where the officiants are low caste people. 
The offering of fowls hateful to the upper grades 
of the Hindus is another indication of aboriginal 
worship, 

There are four other ‘temples dedicated to 
Sliva, via Somanatha, Kapilesvara, Dhavales/vara 
and Rames'vara, It has been claimed that sage 
Paras‘urama fixed this spot as his abode for medi- 
tation, and a big boulder, is still pointed ont a 
the relic of his asana or seat, The south of 
India was regarded as being the scene of the 
sage still known. as. the Patas/urama kshetra, 
Tt is not quite clear what this Association of. this 
Place with the name of the sage exactly means, 
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The priests of the temple of Singhanatha 
(Simhanatha) and the goddess (Slakti) near it 
are also the Malis, ‘The cult of Sliva was not 
originally Aryan. The belief that for worshipping 
Mahadeva no Brahman minister is necessary but 
anybody—any caste—may worship him shows 
disregard of Aryan exolusiveness and points to” 
the Non-Aryan character of the worship, The 
fat of the Malis wovshipping him here and 
indeed in all parts of Orissa seems to lond an 
additional strength to the theory. * ' 










‘¥ Read before the Anthropologioal Section of the Indian Gotende 
Congrats at its Seventeenth annual sessions, on the 4th January, » 
1980, 
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I, SOME VILLAGE DEITIES IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF KHURDA. 

About two miles from Khurda in the district 
of Puri are the Varanai hills where in a small 
temple aro placed two rude images of black stone, 
called goddesses Varupai and Karunai, sitting to- \ 
gether. The goddesses are four-armed, but both 
of them have since lost a pair of -arms each, 
Goddess Varunai holds in the right arm a Slankha 
and in tho left a damaru, while goddess Karanai 
holds in the right arm a Vajra and in the left, 
an ankusla, Underneath the seat we found on 
the right side a lion and on the left a votary 
in the attitude of adoration, ‘The lion is the vehicle 
of the Hindu goddess Durga, one of whose nates 
is Simhavahini. It was the vehicle of Vajrayana 
deities as woll, 0. g., of Mafjughosa, Maitjuvara, 
Simbanada, Ratnasambhava and Vagis'vara. But 
the names of the goddesses appear to be unfami- 
liar to both the Hindu and the Vajrayana 
pantheons. At any rate they aro now worshipped 
as Hindu goddess, the pujari being a Brabmin, 
A. great mela is held here for 8 or 4 days on 
tho occasion of Rajasamkranti festival, occurring on 
the Inst day of Jaisth. ‘The Harth goddess is 
supposed. to be in menses, just as In Bengal she 
is suppoied to bob the time of Ambavacky, (7th 
Asadhs) on which cocassion a gridit festival is hold 
at the tomple of Kamalhya-devt in Awsatn, who 
is regarded to be in her course, Raja samlrinti 
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ig practically unknown in Bengal and Bibar, but 
is regarded to be of sufficient importance in 
Orissa to merit a local holiday, 

In the Record room of the Collector of Cuttack 
among the Settlement papers of 1841 I found 
mention of the holding of a small rent free land 
having been confirmed by Goverment to the 
‘Sovait of the Grama Devati Varunai Thakurani in 
mouja Varunavindhya, pargana Jajpur, The 
Sevait or the marafatdar was Bkadasi Varik. 
Varik is a barber, As the worshipper is a non- 
Brahman, I suspect that this goddess was originally 
a non-Hindu deity. On examining the names of 
the grama devatis of Orissa I find that many 
of them were Vajrayana deities in origin, 
e. g. Jagulai (Jangalr), Vasulai, Pansai (Parna- 
sfavari), Vajara—Mahakala—Thakurani, eto, ‘The 
worshippers of these as well as other village 
deities of Orissa aro non-Brahmans, often belonging 
to low castes, e.g. Varik, Mali, Bhopa, Chinta- 
patri eto, It is certain that the last three were 
non-Aryans, probably belonging to the Savara 
tribe, ‘Throughout Orissd these people are the 
worshippers of Siva ab leasb who is confessed to be 
a nou-Aryan deity in origin, but who now 
occupies a prominent place in the Hindu pantheon, 
No orthodox Brahman in Orissa would therefors 
eat the prasada of Slive, generally propared by 
‘those low caste men, who are (or at leapt were) 
both dhogapandas and pujapandas. A local smputt 
has grown up forbidding Brahmans to eat Sfva'a 

er : 
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prasada, Exception is made only in favour of 
Bhavanes'vara, as the deity is Harihara marti, 
and out of deference to Hari (Visny), Hara 
(Siva) is tolerated. 

‘Woe know from the story of the evolution of 
deities, that though many of them were in origin 
non-Aryan and had non-Aryan votaries, yet in 
the course of time owing to their supposed strong 
benevolent or malevolent influences they rose to high 
Places in the pantheon ‘and secured Brahman 
votaries to do them devoir, I believe that Varunai 
(with Karundi, probably hor sister) was in origin, a 
non-Hindu deity, probably of Vajrayana, oult, but 
gradually acquiged much influence so as to secure 
Brahman votaries and to be able to give her 
name to the hills where she dwells. 

Wo next came to the Pindavaghara hills— 
snother portion’ of the same hill range, Ay; the 
foot of tho hill we saw a rude shapeless red stone 
overlaid with vermilion, the top being covered 
with cloth, and @ garland of nympha (Kumuda 
flowers) hanging about her showing devotion paid 
to her regently. by tho: Pujari who is a Mali. 
Sho is: regarded aq guarding. the. rade pathway, to 
the hill, whose presiding deity eho is, Her 
tame is Jangala Bhunsunk (young. mersied woman) 
on “the Woodland Beauty”, 

About 8 miles. to the west of Khurdw is the 
hobepring of “Hatakos'vara im a village of the 
name of Bagmari, There is totaple, off Hatake-, 
s'vara Mabadova...Ia ‘his honoar a: mela ig held 
there in the month of Magha. This mela. lasts for 
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several days and even more than a month’ if the 
Health of thé Weality ao permits, “There is a 
reservoir which collects the water of the hotspting 
and is provided with outlets to prevallt stagna- 
tion, Barron women come to the place and offer 
prayers for obtaining offspring. In the reservoir 
people throw coconnts, betelnats, and other fruits 
and flowers as offerings. Barren women gob up early 
in the morning, at about 3A, M, and in the dark 
make a search in the reservoir, and whatever 
thing comes to hand—nut, or fish, or frog—they 
eat in the belief that they would bo blessed wit 
offspring within a year, Children born as an 
outcome of this procedure are named Hatakes'vara 
after the deity. 





IL NOTE ON A RECENT INSTANCE OF THE’ 
FOLK-BELIEF ABOUT FOUNDATION SACRI- 
FICES FROM CHOTANAGPORE, 


Men on a low plane of culture believe that 
the foundations of acity, a building or a bridge 
cannot be stable and lasting unless and until 
@ spirit-guardivn is told off to keep watch and 
ward over it and thereby ensure its stability, 
which is disturbed by malevolence of angry earth. 
spirits. This object is attained by sacrificing or 
immolating a human victim at its foundation, so 
that the spirit of the victim becomes the required 
guardian, This custom is known as the wide-spread 
Practice of offering foundation sacrifices, This 
custom has been prevalent almost all over the 
world since the most ancient times, 

In India this custom has taken the form of a 
belief which is ourrent among the illiterate and 
uncultured folks of the Indian countryside namely that 
no body is able to erect a bridge over a large 
river until the ,angry river-godling or river 
Goddessling is propitiatéd by tho sacrifice of a 
human being at the foundation of the structure, 
Bat, as the experiments of modern Enginetring 
“Beience have rendered the building of such bridges 
over large rivers practicable’ the aforementioned 
illiterate folks explain that modern engineers are 
able to build these bridges after sacrificing 
human’ beings to propitiate the godlings or god- 
dess-lings who preside over these rivers. It is 
for this reason ‘that, whenever important bridges 
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are about to be built, mischievous and ignorant 
persons spread false reports to the effect that the 


engineers require human victims for the purpose 
of cither burying them alive or of slaughtering 
them at the foundations of these bridges for 
rendering them firm and stable. The taking of 
each decennial census has also been the occasion 
for spreading, in the remotest parts of the 
country-side, of false rumours to the effect that. 
the “The Government required victims to be 
sacrificed at some bridge or other buildings or 
thab a toll of pretty girls was to be taken to 
reward the soldiery after some war.” * 

They further raise the alarm that for the 
purpose of supplying their demands for human 
victims, human children are being decoyed by 
their agents, These false scares have resulted in 
riots which have caused much bloodshed, Such 
falae scares were spread on the occasion of the 
building of tho Hooghly Floating Bridge at 
Caloatta, The Dafferin Bridge between Hoogly 
and Naihati, the Sarah Bridge over the Padma 
river and of the Benares waterworks, To mention 
a few modern instances, I may mention that the 
Commissioners for the Port of Caloutta are build- 
ing a new dock at Kidderpore, in the south of 
Calcutta. Some mischievous persons spread a 
false report, on Monday and Tuosdey the 9th 
and 10th June, 1924, to the effect that the Port 
Commissioners were demanding children for burying 
@ Vide Crooke's An Introduction to the Popular Religion and 

folklore of Northern Initia, (Allahabad Edition, 1894), Pagé—~ 

297, . 
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them alive at the foundations of the new dock- 
yard at Kidderpore (a suburb of Calcutta) in 
order to make the same stable and firm, and 
that Punjabi drivers of motor cars and taxi-cary 
wore decoying children for the purpose of making 
the latter over to the engineers in charge of the 
construction of the new Dock. Under the influence 
of this false scare, the hooligans and rowdies of 
Cateutta kicked up rows in Kidderporé atid 
Kurreys, attacked the Punjabi drivers of taxi-cars 
and killed several of them. Many of the rioters 
were arrested and tried before the Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta. 

In June, 1924, a similar scare also prevailed 
at Patna, jn South Bihar, in connection with the 
building of a bridge. Some mischievous persons 
there spread a false alarm to the effect that the 
Goyernment was requiring human victims for 
sacrificing them at the foundations of this bridge 
and that for this purpose ib had hired soyeral 
sacrificial posts (hapi-kats), Acting ‘under tho 
influence of this false alarm, tho rowdies of the 
qity of Patna and neighbouring villages attacked 
strangers and maltteated them under the beliof 
that they were deooying the children for making 
‘them over to the engineers in charge of the, 
construction of the bridge. In order to allay the 
alarm of tho publio, the District Magistyate of 
Patna proclaimed by beat of drum that the soare 
was false, 

‘The same belief in the cfficagy of the 
foundation-sacrifice for stabilising the foundations 
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of newly erected bridges, is also current 
among the aborigines of Chota Nagpur: A colony 
of these aborigines lives at Bhalabasa, which is 
a suburb of Jamshedpore, the _head-qusrters 
station of the subdivision of Dhalbhum, in the 
District of Singbhum im Chotenagpore, Recently 
{@ilay, 1929) the Bongal Nagpur Railway Go, had 
‘beer erecting’ a new bridge over tho river Kharkat 
im Jamshedpore. Some mischievous porsony spread 
a romour to the effech that the goddessling of 
the river had become angry at the erection of 
this bridge, that human sacrifices were required 
for propitiating her wrath, and that, for’ this 
purpose, children were being kidnapped, ‘This 
soare spread among the illiterate inhabitants of 
the town and of its suburbs, as also among tho 
aforementioned aborigines. Many innocent wayfavers 
and other persons have been suspected to be the 
kidnappers of these children and have been attacked 
and maltreated; and one of them has been beaten 
to death by these rowdies, as will appear from 
the following testimony of the “Behar Herald” 
weekly newspaper, (published from Bankipur), of 
Saturday the 18th May, 1929:— 

“Jamshedpur is in the grip of a wild kidnapping 
scare, Tho B,N.R. Co. is building a bridge over 
the river Khorkai alongside the existing one (which 
suffered damage by the floods of 1927) and there 
is a wild and unfounded rumour going tound 
the town that childron are being kidnapped. for 
sacrifice at the foot of this bridge in order to 
propitiate the river, Some innocent persons have 
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been assaulted on mere suspicion. ‘The scare has 
been the cause of the murder of one of the 
Union Volunteers, named Syed Ali Munshi, who 
went for picketing in the dustees, Mistaking him 
for » kidnapper a band of aboriginals from a 
neighbouring dustee of Bhalabasa attacked the poor 
Volunteer and brutally assaulted him, The man 
was killed outright. His dead body was taken 
in @ procession to the burial ground and a large 
body of men and Union . executives attended the 
faneral.” 


Similar soare arising from the folkebeliof 
about the efficacy of foundation-sacrifices for 
propitiating the angry river-goddessling and, there- 
by, stabilising the foundations of newly erected 
bridges oooured several times in the Madras 
Presidency, the last one that I know of occuring 
in the city of Madras itself was in 1920, 





8. C. Mitra, 








Ill. NOTE ON A RECENT INSTANCE OF 
EXORCISM FROM THE UNITED PROVINCES 
OF AGRA AND OUDH. 


Men on a low plane of culture Jabour under 
the impression that they are surrounded on all 
sides by an invisible band of spirits who are 
ever on the alert to confer on them some benefits 
or to do some mischief to them. They have the 
power of either causing them misfortunes ot of 
inflicting on them all kinds of diseases and ail- 
ments. ‘These aro the doings of those spirits who 
are of a malevolent disposition. As a corollary to 
this belief they also labour under the impression 
that all kinds of sickness can be cured or got 
rid of if they would propitiate and thereby gain 
the favour of these wicked beings by the offering 
to them of suitable sacrifices or by the perfor- 
mance of proper rites and ceremonies, There is 
f cortain class of professional men among them 
who are believed to be well-versed in the arts 
of sorcery and charming. They therefore believe 
that it is these practitioners of the magical art that 
can expel or drive away these mischief-mongering 
spirits by means of their spells and incantations. 
Sir James Campbell says that “The unwilled is 
the spirit-caused’”, that is to say, the unwished 
for diseases and ailments are caused by spirits 
which enter the victim's body and that the 
remedy for curing these diseases is the exorcism , 
or-expulsion of. these disease-spirits by flogging 
8 . i 
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the patient so that the said spirits might leave 
the victim's bodies and pass on to some other 
recepients, which are then driven away or destroyed. 
‘Theeo practices are very commonly practised in 
different parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

“A. remarkable instance of the practice of 
exorcising away disease-spirits by flogging the 
‘patients has been recorded by Mr. R. E, Enthoven, 
who says thet while he was a junior Magistrate 
‘ab Dharwar, in the Bombay Presidency, about 
G0 yours ago {in 1894 A. D.) he enquired into 
‘a case of murder in which a gir) named Giddwa 
was killed under the undermentioned circums- 
tances :—The girl complained of a pain in her 
which was supposed to be caused by an 
spirit’ named Uezei which had obsessed her. 
Thereupon a Muhammadan exorcist named Tomal 
Din and two Hindu exproists named Mudewala and 
Adevi wore sent for. These men at first made 
the girl lio flat on the ground and began to 
trample and hop apd skip on her body. ‘Then 
they beat the girl with a stick asking the evil - 
Fai Teexi vo leayo her. Boing unable to bear 
band 








pain of the beating the girl fled orying out 





‘the spirit. yas leaving her. ‘Then more 


“Deptiog yas adminjstored. ‘The result’ of this was. 
as {the git! beomme senseloss and breathed be 
‘rages’ of this animistic belief still survive 
“among the people of the countryside in Southern 
“and astern ‘Bengal, as also among the Hindus ia 


* 
+ Che Folklore of Bombay by R. E. Buthoven Oy I. By Oxford sb” 
the Clarendon Press, 1994, pp. 257-58, & 
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the United Provinces of Agtaand Oudh, Revéntly 
two men in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh killed a village priest and a sweeper under 
the belief that they had failed to exorcise away 
a spirit, whom they had undertaken for ® 
yemuteration to expel by means of their “ 
spélls; but that- they having failed to do. so, * 
weré suspected by their employers to have 
colluded with the malevolent being, as will 
appear from the following testimony ofthe 
Caloutta Daily Statesman” of Sunday, the 25th 
August, 1929 :— 

“Justices Young and Sen of the Allahabad 
High Court have commuted the sentences of death 
pissed on two brothers, Harchanda and Harkest, 
to transportation for life. % 

“The two prisoners killed a village priest and 
a sweeper in the following circumstances :-Obsessed 
with the idea that their troubles were due to 
tho spirit of one of their relatives, they edgaged 
tho village priest and some sweepers to exorcine 
tho spirit, In this the priest and the sweeper 
failed, The two brothers concluded that the men 
whom they bad engaged to exorcise tho spirit badl 
acted in collusion with the. spirit and made 
up their mifds to do away with the suspected 
men. « F 
“Dalip, the priest, and Nihal, one of. the 

sweepers, were décoyed to a lonely spot neat an 
altar’ of the goddess Kals, whore they, itero dod 
to death, ‘Their bodies were thrown into & well 
where they were hotioed by. tho villagers the 
next day.” : ke: 
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The most noteworthy feature in the foregoing 
account is that the two brothers decoyed the 
village priest and the sweeper to an altar of the 
goddess Kal and, after killing them, they threw 
their dead bodies into a neighbouring well, Now the 
question arises,—‘Why were the exorcisers taken to 
@ shrine of the goddess Kali and killed there’? 

‘The answer to this question is a twofold one 
and may be shortly stated as follows :— 

(1) The two brothers suspected that the 
exorcisers, instead of exorcising away the offending 
spirit, were colluding with that invisible being 
and, were thereby protracting their troubles 
(whether physical or worldly—it is not stated in 
the account). This aroused their anger and in order 
to wreak their vengeance on them they killed 
these suspected persons. 

(2) Spirits and ghosts are the myrmidions of 
the goddess Kali. The Hindus firmly believe 
that if this goddess is propitiated by the offering 
of sacrifices, notably of human sacrifices, she is 
So mouch gratified that sho controls or puts a stop 
‘to, the malevolent activities of her mischievous 
followers, Acting under this belief, the two brothers : 
appear to have killed the village priest and the 
Sweeper and presented them as offerings to the Z 
goddess Kali in order that she might be so far ’ 
pleased as;to call back ‘the spirit which was in- 
Alicting - troubles upon them. I’ am, inclined to 1 














believe that this is the” motive which ‘led the’ 
two brothers to kill the exoroisers. : 
S.C. Mitra, M, AY BoE. 










ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Sixth “Session of the All-India Oriental 
“Conference was held at Patna in December 1980, 
and the Editor of this Journal was appointed 
President of the Section of Ethnology, Mythology, 
Folk-lore and Religion. The following are abstracts 
of the Presidential Address and othen papers read 
at the Conference. 


1. Presidential Address of Rai Babadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy. ‘The President began with an 
account of the anthropological work done in India 
in the shape of publications either in book form 
or in the form of Magazine-articles since the 
inauguration of the Conference ten years ago. 
He next referred to the startling discoveries 
recently made of the wonderful prehistoric remains 
on the Indus Valley “which hold out promises of 
‘a tich harvest of materials for re-writing the oul- 
tural and racial history of India and possibly of 
some other countries as well”. He then pointed 
out that “although it is not given to most of us 
to work either in the rich sites of long-forgotten 
cultures of our pre-historic past or even among 
the living cultures of primitive jungle tribes of 
the present day, we all of us have at our own 
doors equally good substitutes. We have within 
easy reach of everyone of us fields for anthropo- 
logioal study, no lese_ fertile and fascinating, though 
much less pretentious and imposing”. He pointed 
out that— 3 

“Wherever he may happen, to live or move 
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about in India and whatever may be his oceupa- 
tion of tank in life, the earnést student can seldom 
lack opportunities for observing, ‘recording and 
studying certain classes of facts and phenomena 
of great anthropological interest,—for such facts 
and phenomena are found wherever human society 
exists, These are the traditional customs, rites 
and beliefs including stories and myths embodying 
such beliefs, to which the name ‘folklore’ was 
first spplied in 1846 by W. J. Thomas. Such 
customs, ‘rites and beliefs, may belong either to 
individuals among a people, or to families, clans 
‘or other groups among them, or to inhabitants of 
particular localities, and they stand on a lower 
intellectual level than and are often inconsistent 
with the orthodox or officially recognized customs, 
rites and beliefs of the people in question, ‘Tho 
use of the term ‘folklore’ is not now restricted to 
survivals of traditional customs, rites and beliofs 
of a past age lingering among the backward classes 
in. civilized nations, but is also extended to folk 
arts and crafts and other ‘new manifestations of 
the, folklore spirit? both among civilized and un- 
civilized peoples. 

“This study’ of the folk-mind as it expressed 
itself ih folk-cstoms, folk-rites, folk-beliefs, folks 
talesand folk’ arts and crafts, is nob. a mere ‘idle 
pastithe: with students of felklore; It is” purdtied 
‘priaistily for the light which folklore’ throws: on 
‘tE edirly intellectual evolution of hitian: ocidties, 
or what. may be called the Pre-history. of the 
‘huitien: mind.” 
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In support of his statement that “Indian 
students are in a most advantageous position to 
advance our science by the collection and study 
of folklore before much of such lore jis‘ loan and 
forgotton” he said,—“Lhough a good deal has already 
decayed or disappeared, yet even now folk-lare 
materials ‘moot us in abundance ab every step of 
oir journey in life.” “Folk-rites yet form a nob 
negligible clement in the ceremonies attending a 
Hindu’s birth and childhood, puberty and marriage, 
disease and death. We light upon  folk-customs 
and folk-rites, folk-beliefs and folk-art in our own 
homes, in our neighbours’ houses, in tho lanes and 
the streets and in the market-place. Our female- 
folk, particularly those of the older generation, 
in all grades of society, not to speak of men 
and women of the more backward and unenlightened 
classes of our population, may be said to live in 
an atmosphere of folk-lore from the oradle to. the 
grave. Nor are the better classes and our educated 
men altogether free from traditional folk-observances 
and folk-practices. ‘Thus, we are following folk- 
customs when on rising in the morning woe 
are careful to avoid seeing the face or uttering 
‘the name of a miserly person or a particularly 
unlucky person or childless person, or when in 
the morning if we see anyone rubbing only .one 
eye we ask him to rub both eyes, or when we 
“avoid seeing our faces in a broken mirror or 
eating salt left in another's plate, shaving on the 


day of the week on which we were. born, ‘or 


jomping over a sleeping person or attending 
call of nature with our faces to the Sun or 
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with wooden shoes on, or, while starting on a 
Journey, we avoid eating plantains or meeting a 
barber or washerman or a oilman (Kalu), or when 
in the evening happoning—to look at the sky 
and finding—that only one star has appeared we do 
not take away our eyes until we see another, or, 
as in some places, three more stars,” 


Hoe said that such instances would be unending, 
and many instances of omens, good as well as 
bad, will readily ocour to the minds of the 
audience, “And yet, omens, as you know, form 
but an infinitesimally small traction of the wealth 
of our Indian folklore, Everyone of us daily 
Comes across instances not only of traditional 
beliefs in omens and dreams and various other 
classes of traditional beliefs, customs and practices 
which the advanced section of the community now 
despise as superstitions, but also of folk-sayings, 
folktales, folk-songs and ballads, end other arts 
and crafts of the folk that have been either 
handed down by tradition or have developed and 
are developing among the .backward sections of 
‘our people under the influence of folk-ways of 
thinking and feeling and which though not actually 
‘despised, aré ‘regarded with amused toleration for 
their quaintiess, or patronised for affording enter- 
taining diversion. Neglected in this way much of. 
Oar interesting folklore, is getting lost.” or 
degraded or attenuated or is being’ transformed 
through transference to new sets of object or 
_ through. amalgamation with - other practices or / 
beliefs, ‘ 
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“What is now essential for the development of 
our science is, in the first place, to secure as 
accurate records as possible of such folklore 
materials as are still available, A systematic and 
classified collection and careful recording of different 
classes of existing folklore material, distriob by 
district, and thana area by thana area, as is being 
done for the county areas in England, and for 
other local areas in other parts of Europe and 
in America, are the first and most iniperative tasks 
are that await students of Indian folklore, 

“The next task to which we have got to 
apply: ourselves is the careful analysis of ach 
folk-custom or folk-rite or folk-tale into its com- 
ponent elements. Such an analysis will reveal that 
not only are different groups of the folklore of a 
people referrable to different levels of culture’ bub 
that oven the same folk-custom, folk-tale, myth 
or legend may be “composed of inconsistent elements 
which can only be explained as survivals from 
different stages of intellecual development. A fow 
of thom may represent a very crade and primi- 
tive stage of thought; others may represent @ 
comparatively higher level of thought and cultare; 
and some may betoken a still further advance in 
calture, though yet below the general level of the 
culture of the higher classes of the people,” 

By way of illustration be referred to some classes 
of folk-lore (particularly the stri-achar or female 
| folke-rites) of, the higher Hinda onstes of Bengal and 
compared them with analogous rites and customs 

6 
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among,some primitive ‘aboriginal’ tribes of . India 
with::a- reference. to which alone could the true 
significance and ‘original purpose of the Bengali 
Hindastites be ‘adequately understood, 


Aifter detailing the laborious method by which 
the folklorist has to trace “the genealogy of folk- 
lore” or the ethnic elements in folk-custom and 
folk-béliefa, the Prosident said, “Those of us who 
catindt’ spare the time or energy to devote them- 
selves to the study of ‘origins of folk-lore by the 
laborious process of analysis and comparison, may, 
‘et any rate, help forward the progress of tho 
sciénee by’ the careful: collection of such folklore as 
‘iw’ easily ncoossible to them”, 


Among other fruitful fields for anthtopolo- 
gical study which lie within easy reach of 
every earnest student of the science the 
author only briefly indicated , one more fasoi- 
nating subject for such study to which any Indian 
student may apply himself, at’ least’ in the 
intervals of other business, ‘This isa study of the 
Soviology of what are known as the ‘Depressed 
Qlasses? of India, Without | entering into 0 
‘Aieoussion of the. othnolugy or sosiology of ‘any of 
these interesting communities, some’ of whom’ are 
now putting forward claims to Aiyan ancestty, 
the author only observed that a few of out depressed 
Gothmunities ‘with' no sdeidl orgattization: worth the 
nawie present featurds even’ more pritnitive than 
thiosé ‘of some of ‘our aboriginal: jungle-tribés, whére- 
‘as a’ larger numberof these ‘cotimitittities ‘piexent, 
cultural features of diverso. varieties and grades 
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which | forminteresting connecting links: between 
the oustoms ‘and -beliefs of our. vatious, aboriginal 
tribes and those of the higher Hindu castes”.  He.con~ 
cluded his address,as: follows: —“With these, backward 
communities, of...differont_grades qud--yariatios of 
onlture. ab onr very , doors’ and with yast bores" 
of folklore within doors, so to say, the Indian 
anthropologist stands in a mosb favourable position 
for the study and advancement of his science, In 
fact, few countries, if any, in the world can pro- 
vide such rich and varied materials for the study tn. 
situ of the different stages in the slow and 
laborious developement of human thought and 
culture from the lowest depth of savagery to a 
very high, if nob the highest, stratum of civilization, 
‘And no Indian student of Anthropology oan 
roasonably complain: of lack of opportunities for 
advancing the science through suitable study and 
research. If he lacks the means and opportunities 
for exploring ancient sites to study the prehistory 
of Indian Man by digging up human fossils and 
implements and artefacts of the Stone and Copper 
ages, be cannot surely lack opportunities , for 
unravelling the prehistory of Indian thought and 
culture as revealed in folklore; if he lacks the 
opportunities for pursuing fieldwork in Anthropolo- 
gy .among our primitive jungle tribos, he oso 
surely find no less interesting ‘subjects, for 
anthropological investigation among the depressed 
\ classes’ of different grades of culture some of 
whom are almost, his next-door neighbours”, 
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x. Are the Gotras and Pravaras of Ksatriyas 
the same us those of the Brahmans? By M. L. 
Bhargava, Major, I. M. S. 

From a consideration of relevant passages of 
the Rig-Veda, the Sutras and the Puranas, the 
author of this article comes to following conclu 
sions :— 

‘The Keatriyas and Vaisyas aro not descendants 
of the first known ancestors of the Brahmans, 
either four, seven or eighteen. The ancestors of 
the Brahmaps before adopting the priestly profes- 
sion, were members of families, who later formed 
the Kesatriya order. if not the Vaisya as well. 
Boforo the division of the Indo-Aryans into the 
different Varnas all of them must have been 
‘common people’ or ‘general public’ or, in othor 
words, ‘Vais'ya’. With the progress of culture the 
most powerful and capablo families amongst them 
must have formed a sort of combined, political, 
military and religious sristooracy. Still later when 
the military duties of the heads of these families 
became more arduous and occupied most of their 
time the more scholarly and peace-loving member _ 
‘of the same families were told off to take up 

“thé priestly fanctions, and thus by degrees the 
priestly class got differentiated from the warrior 
class, Bhrigu, Angira, Atharvan, Vasisthha, | 
Kas‘yapa, Agestya and Atri,—the pioneers of the 
priestly order,—must have been born in one or 
other of theso aristécratic families, though we do 
not know the names of their parents and ancestors 
jn all cases, It could thus be fairly safely asserted 
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that the Brahmans are descendants of Ksatriya 
ancestors who in their turn are descendants of. 
‘Vais'ya progmitors, both of them being specialised 
sections of the general. Aryan public. 





2, The Kayasthas.—By Pandit R. M. Shastri, 
Sahityacharya, Kavya-Vedanta-tirtha, Shastri, M. A., 
M. O. L, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Allahabad 
University. 

In this paper the author has collated a mass 
of literary evidence to explain the meaning and 
origin of the Kayasthas, This evidence consists 
of— 

(1) Keemendra’s Works, Ho cites the following 
evidence to determine the exact sense of the word 
‘Kayastha’ 

Kalavilasa (V. 1-18, 39-46; IX. 52). 

Das'avatara-charita (VII. 280; VIII, 822; X 

12 & 18). 

Samaya-matrika (V. 68; VI. 13; VIL 21, 45; 

VIII. 48, 108). 

Chatur-varga-samgraba (II, 14). 

Darpa-dalana (II. 49, 51, 54). 

Des'opades'a (VILL. 5-7). 

Narma-mala (major part of the book ). 

(2) Lokaprakas'a, too, though now denied 
tu be a work of the selfsame author, may not 





be neglected for the present purpose. Position and - 
function of the Kayasthas or Diviras in. the state 
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as understood by the editor of Narma-malé stated. 
Hxaot—nature of their posts settled. 


a= 18) The works of Kalhana and others, 





In Bilhape’s Vikramankadevacharita (XVIII. 42. 

In Kalhaiia’s Rajatarangipi—the word ‘Kayastha’ 
occurring no less than thirty-nine times and the 
‘word ‘Karyastha’ in almost the same sense at least 
thrige.—A: few passages (III. 489; IV, 90, 851-352; 
‘V. 175, 177, 205, 266, 431; VI. 182; VII. 98-41, 
1105-6, 1169-70, 1819, 1226; VIII. 110, 181, 268- 
64, 478, 560-61, 570, 2388; ete,; ete.) selected for 
the discussion about the exact meaning of the 
word ‘Kayastha’, 

(4) In S'rivare’s Rajatarangipi (III. 6; IV. 
129), too, the word does nob yet give the ethnic 
sonse, which seems to have been associated to ib 
in, Prajyabhatta’s Rajatarangint, (71-78 ). 

From a consideration of all the evidence the 
author concluded that in various centuries. and 
various parts of India various families of Brahma- 
nas, Kesatriyas and Vais'yas and mainly the 
Brahmanas, taking to the hereditary, profession of 
government officials of the above description, began 
‘to style | themselves as Kayasthas and had been 
consequently formed. into what are now known as 
tho various castes and sub-castes of Kayasthas, 
which have always ,,kept their separate entity and 
have nover been mixed into one. caste. The eyi- 
dence of tradition is also quoted in support of 
this. conclusion, 
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3eCul€ of Jaya Durga.—By Profi Chintdharan 
Chabvraivartiy M. A, 


In this paper the author describes ‘the worship 
of Jayadurga as seen “by him in a village “in the 
Faridpur “District in Eastern Bengal. The noties- 
‘able features of the worehip are :—(1) The absence 
of any image, though the reference in'a guide- 
book in the author's possession, to prana- 
pratistha (consceration of an image to vivijy it) 
indicates the former use of an image. (2) the 
non-utilisation of the offerings, First comes. the 
worship of Sandhya or Lvening (dark-ooloured, 
four-handed, three-eyed, middle-eyed, wearing Silk- 
cloth); then comes the worship of Kshetrapala 
red, (three-eyed, with matted hair and carrying 
the shining moon, having the glow of collyriam, 
holding terrible clubs mace, woaring a belt of jing!- 
ing bells and oar-rings of coiled snakes, shining 
with a garland’ round the neck, woaring’ bright 
clothes; and striking terror by fearful shouts ), then 

comes the worship of Kokilaksha—the fortunate 
Jord of the South who rides a tiger and rids the 
devotee of his fears and does good to his body. 
Now comes the worship of Jaya Darga herself 
represented on a water-filled earthen pitcher. She 
is described as dark-coloured like the cloud, four- 
handed, three-oyed, terrific-looking to the ememies, 
rides on a lion, holds in her hands a conch, a disotis, 
asword anda trident, and surrounded by, the gods 
‘and worshipped by; the siddhas, ‘Then follows the 
worship of, her attendant deities, among whom 
the. principal, are. Daksigeswari,, Maghadheswath, 
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and Danavamata. After the worship of these and 
other attendant deities comes the propitiation of 
the demons, whose name is legion and, curiously 
enough, includes even such deities as Visnu and 
mythical heroes as Bhisma alias Talaketuy Among 
other names are Cnhotesvara (the small god), 
Kyspakumara (the Black Prince), Agnimukha (the 
Fire-faced) Puspa-kumara (the Mlower-Prince), 
Jalakumara (the Wabir-Prince), Lauha-jangha (the 
Tron-kneed ), Dhavalaksa (the White-eyed), Koki- 
laksa (the cuckoo-oyed ), Sakara-siras (the Bear- 
faced), Viralaksa (the Cat-eyed), Dvadasa Bhratr 
(the Twelve-Brothers), Bkajhomga (the One- 
““eneed ), Bka-pada (the One-legged), Tala-ketu) 
(Bhisma), Hasti-mukha (elephant-faced ), Virmukha 
(adverse), Vetala (goblin), Darmakha (ugly-face), 
Bhata (ghost), Preta (departed soul), Khechara , 
(Sky-rover ), Bhucbar (land-rover), Rano-Kumara 
(fighting youth), Chala-kamara (deceitful Youth), 
Ghata-kumara (the youth of the pitcher), Yapa- 
Kamara (the youth of tho eacrificial post’), Mapikya 
(jewel), Sachi-makha (needle-faced), Luntha (robber), 
Agni (fire), Aghora (Siva), Ayadha (weapon), 
“Bhairava (the terrible ), Eka-danta (the one-toothed), 
‘Rapa-Pandita (expert warrior), etc, etc. 

The method of ‘worship is as follows :—In the 
Small hours of the night, worship is offered on a 
quadrangular mystic diagram to a deity called 
“Qopala Hajra who is described as two-faced, two- 
armed, terrible, oruel, black, big, holding a net 
tind @ mace, wearing .tiger-skin' as an upper gat- 


‘ment, and killing animals at all times, A’ swan 


js sacrificed to the deity Bhubaneswari cooked rico. 
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and burnt fsh are presented to Kehetrapala. 
‘Twenty-nine mystic diagrams are drawn with 
powdered rice on plantain leaves washed with milk. 
On each of the diagrams are placed offerings’of boiled 
rice and burnt fish for Jaya Darga. Then ‘follow 
animal sacrifice and imam (oblations of Ghee 
fo. to Fire). 

‘All. the offerings must “be thrown sway and 
not utilised by man or woman, 


4. The Cult of Bhutadamara, By B. Bhatia. 
charya, M, A. Ph. D. 

‘The original and independent Tantras aro 
devoted to the worship of Bhatadamara, one 
belonging to Hinduism and the other to Buddhism, 
and they desoribe the seme god, the same Mandala, 
‘and the same Sadbanas for subduing a number of 
supernatural beings like the Bhatinis, Yaksinis, 
Kinnaris, Naginis, Apsarasas eto. and get menial 
and other kinds of work done by them, But the 
form and character of the two versions differ « 
great deal. 

On a closer comparison of the contents it is 
found that the Buddhist version is really’ the 
-original and independent version, while the Hinda 
version is only a baser imitation of the Buddhist 
original, ‘The deity, Bhatadamara was, therefore, 
originally conosived by the Buddhists, and the 
Hindus incorporated him in their own pantheon. 
There are already ® great many of such borto 

7 
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deities in the Hindu Pantheon, and Bhatadamara 
adds to the number, Kali, Sarasvati, Chinnamasta, 
Bhadrakali, Tara, and others belong to the same 
category. 

Obviously, the oult of Bhatadamara is associat- 
ed with all varieties of Tantric rites designed for 
exoreising a number of supernatural beings, such 
as ghosts, demons, Pis‘achas, Apsarasas, and so 
forth. Since time immemorial both civilized and 
uncivilized methods are being applied to coerce 
such supernatural beings who aro believed to be 
extremely powerful and capable of doing immenso 
harm to humanity, but wonderfully susceptible to 
charms and mystic rites. When once pleased or 
coerced they are believed to do great great good 
to men, by providing them with their needs, 
wealth, palaces, luxuries and comforts, 

When the Tantric Buddhists wore busy making 
@ pantheon and creating gods and goddesses of all 
conceivable descriptions they did not overlook this 
important branch of mysterious, invisible and 
injurious beings. They made Bhatadamara, and a 
number of Mantras to coorce him were associated 
with them, The Bhatadamara Tantra, which is.» 
in the form of Sangiti, was delivered before the 
Ascombly of the Faithful by Bhagavan Mabi- 
vajradhara, There wore several important “and 
powerful personages in the assembly among whom 
we can recognize the familar figure of Mahadeva 
as freely interrupting the Bhagavan cither with 
his doubts or prayers fot the elucidation of 
‘difficult points, ‘ td 
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Itis not unlikely that the Bhatadamara Tantra 
ushered into existence the cult of Bhatadamara 
for the first time, because it is only when anew 
idea is introduced into Buddhism that the necessity 
is felt for a new Sangiti, where Buddha is intro- 
duced in in Assembly of the Faithful and is 
represented as delivering a sermon containing the 
new idea. ‘The Sangitis also passed through 
several stages cf development, and it was only in 
the later stages that the necessity for an elaborate 
doscription of the Assembly in the beginning as 
‘an introduction was dispensed with. 

‘The Bhatadamara Tantra where the description 
of the Assembly is the shortest possible seems 
to belong to the later stage of development, but 
it cannot be later than the beginning of the 8th 
contury A. D, as it is mentioned by Vairochana 
Raksita (728-764 A. D,) a disciple of Guru Pad- 
tasambhave, ‘The frequent mention of Dinaras in 
the Tantra also shows that the ‘Tantra cannot be 
very early as these Dinaras were tho namo of an 
Indian coin struck in imitation of the Roman 
coin Denarii, the earliest reference to which is 
perhaps found in Amara’s Lexicon, The origin 
of the cult of Bhatadamara may, therefore, be 
placed in the seventh century. 








5: The Origin of Ornaments (Being a study 
of Kerala Ornaments). By Prof. K. Rama Pisha- 
Poti, 
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Love of ornaments is practiealy ingrained in the 
human mind. All do not however use the same 
kind of ornaments everywhere. Each section of 
people has got its own specific types of ornaments 
and its own mode and place of wearing them, 
The difference is mainly caused by differences in 
age, sex and nationality of the wearer, The 
abundance of variety in the types of ornaments 
and the innate craving for the use of ornaments 
invest the subject with more than ordinary 
interest and charm. How ornaments originated 
was first discussed by Sir William Ridgeway, Disney 
Profesor of Archmology in the University of 
Cambridge, and this led to the enunciation of the 
Ridgeway theory of Ornaments, namely that 

. ornaments owe their origin not to asthetics Lut to 
magic. This theory is scrutinised in this paper 
with reference to the ritualistic ornaments used 
by the higher caste Hindus in Keraln—a scrutioy 
which only still further, confirms the theory 
advanced by the late Inmented Professor. 


6. Traces of S'akti Worship at Puri. By 
Prof. N. M. Acharya, M. A. 

1. Puri, commonly called Jagannatha, is 
preminently a Vishnuvite place to-day, but. there 
are some prominent traces of Sakti worship at 
that place, 

2. Khandagiri, Bhubaneshwar, Jajpur and Kona 
taka, which are places in the Puri Distriet, do not 
show at any rate any preponderance of ‘Vishou.worship, 
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3, Puriisclaimed as a Pitha or holy seat by 
the followers of Sakti, where the navel portion 
of the goddess fell in the place known as Vi 
Kshetra, She is known as Vimala and her Bhai- 
rava is Jagannatba. 

4. Outside the temple area of Jagannatha there 
are monumental relics which indicate an undoubted 
earlier preponderance of the worship of Siva and 
Sukti, 

5. Inside the holy enclosure of Jagannithay 
the temples of Vimala with her image, of Bhadra- 
kali or Sarvamangala Kali, of Kshetrapala, (a Tantric 
God) and Siva Pataleshwara show at any rato 
the presence of objects of worship other than 
those of Vishnu. 

6 Konarak decorative slab, figuring the ima: 
ges of Durgamnhisamardin’ and Jagannathe, 
farnishes monumental evidence as to the original 
natare of the principal object of worship in the 
main temple of Pari. 

7. Sacrifice of a goat before Vimala on the 
Ash{ami day, within the holy enclosure, is toler- 
ated by the custodians of Jagannatha evidently 
because it has been handed down from generation 
to generation. 

8. Subhadra is worshipped as Durga. Vide Stir- 
ling’s reference to her inward worship on a Tantra 
diagram, as Durga. 

9 Literary evidences to show that the: Durga” 
Mabisamurdiot on* the Konaraka slab) was ulti- 
mately converted in’ to Subbadra, 

10. Addition of Balarama and Sudarshana” 
Chakra to. the-maim pair was eaey, 8 the 
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Parshva Devatas, usually the recognised door- 
keeprs (Dwarapalas) of the main object of worship, 
came to be recognised as such. 

U1, Garland offered to Jagannatha is made of 
leaves of the Bel tree, sacred to Siva. 

12, @hanta (bell), usual accompaniment of the 
Siva temple is found in the Jagannathn temple, 
another instance of anomaly. So also the panels 
of the plinth of the Jagannatha tomple showing 
defaced emblems of trisula (trident) and serpents 
coiling round the same, 

18., Literary evidences to show the stages of 

transformation of the images, 

14, Inscription of Pratapa Rudra  prosoribing 
songs and dances in Telegu before Jagannatha and 
introducing songs of Gita Govinda of Jaideva, instead. 

15, Association af aboriginal Savaras with the 
worship of Jagannatha, more suited to the Sivaite 
character than to tho Vishnuvite one, 











4% The Clash and Fusion of Cultures in 
Perganah Dudhi, District Mirzapur, U. P, : 
By Prof. D.N, Majumdar, M.A. P. R.S,° of ; 
the Inckuow University. 

Perganah Dudhi, District Mirzapur, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, ie extremely impor- 
tant as a cultare zone, Here: live in the interior 
of forests and on the undulating plateau a large. 
number of primitive or semi-primitive tribes and 
and castes in perfeot social harmony, evolving by 
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association a significant culture-complex which 
marks a distinct stage in the history of cultural 
progress, Wave after wave of immigration has 
disturbed ‘the free life of the aborigines in the 
inaccessible jungles and mountain fastnésses but 
the nature of the environment and the adaptability 
of the original settlers have led to the assimila- 
tion and absorption of the different alien waves 
which indirectly have contributed to a fusion of 
cultures resulting in the formation of an interesing 
culture-complex. 

‘The author has attempted an analysis of the , 
differont cultures in the area and has tried to 
determine the contribution of each to the evolution 
of the culture-complex. 





8. The Darlung Kukis of the Lushai Hills. 
(Mlustrated with Lantern Slides). 
By Prof. D. N. Majumdar, M. A., P. RS. 

The Darlungs of Assam, probably a section of 
the Lushai Kuki clans who are found in the 
country between the Karnafuli river and its main 
tributary, the Tuilianpui on the west and the 
‘Tyao and Koladyne river on the east while their 
southern boundary is roughly line drawn east 
and west ‘through the junction of the Mat and 
Koladyoo rivers, farnish an apt example of 
environmental adjustment, The present site of the 
Darlong clan is on the banks of a small stream- 
let which has its source in the Tlong river. 

fhe author with a batch. of  post-grad 
‘students was deputed last year by the University. 
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of Lucknow to study first-hand the social and 
economic life of the Darlangs. The geographical 
environment in which the Darlungs live, and the 
influence exerted. by it on their ‘social and 
economio life have been described in detail and 
some of the more important socio-economic urges 
dictated by the habitat enumerated, 











9 The Position of Woman in Ho Society. Ay 
Prof. D..N. Majumdar, M, A., P. R. S. 

‘This purports to be a first-hand account of the 
family and domestic life of the Hos of Kolhan, 
The author cites a number of customs 
which have influenced the position of woman in 
Ho society and has compared the lot of Ho 
woman with her sisters in other parts. 





to. Sorcery and Divination in Primitive 
Society. By Prof D. N. Majumdar, M.A, P. RS, 

The attitude towards life displayed by the 
‘ptimitive people of India, when carefully analysed, ©” 
“ Réveals: ‘a’ aystom Of experiences which indicate the 
process of mental life in savage society. ‘The 
savage recognises the existence of two distinct 
‘worlds, one objective and ‘the other subjective 
which regalato his life and activity and” the 
objective is to”a great extent subordinate ‘to the 
subjective: In other words, ‘the world of beings 
vind: things which he sees ‘around him and the 
world of thought, created: by his own imagination, — 
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aot and readt.in diverse. ways and the xeaultant 
bourse of events excite an intérest in the unseen 
powéry which Ike beings it the objective world, 
exercise a formative ‘influence on the bebaviour 
pattérns of savage society. ‘This seonts manifest 
when the modus operendi of the witches anétheit 
Adotors ave conkidered. The witeh aid the witoh- 
doftor have no definite idea about the beings 
stipposett to’ péoplé the atmosphere but prodeed in 
@ conventional way to intetpret alt human deti- 
vities and processes of nuture as resulting from a 
cotirse of évents in savage society whose causal 
echnection they seldom dispute, 

‘Phe author has attempted to explain the modus 
operendi of sorcerors and witch-dootors in different 
primitive tribes of India by citing actual demon- 
stations of sorcery and divination to corroborate 
the above hypothesis, 





31, The Economic Life of the Hos. By D. 
Majumdar, M. A, P. R. 8. 

‘This is also a first-hand account of the ecorio- 
tnic life of the Hos among whom the author 
lived for sometime as a research scholar, 





12. Basali worship if Orissa. By Profi 


Prigierinjan ‘Sn, ML. A., P. B.S. 
In Bail 6d owt, Basuli is wolshippod 
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asa manifestation of Chandi and in human shape. 
In Orissa, the goddess Basali has the form of 
a mare (@hora miha Basuli). A. description of her 
worship in the month of Baisakh at Puri among 
the. the Keofas is given. In some other localities 
in Orissa people offer the same worship. Basis of 
the worship is met with in the Kaibarta Goota, 
written in Oriya, and attributed to Achyuta Das, 
‘one of the five companions of Chaitanya, Tho 
author suggests that Basuli was originally a local 
deity probably of Dravidian origin who was 
gradually transferred to the Hindu pantheon, She 
may bo connected with Hayagriva or allied to the 
goddess Bii worshipped in North Bengal, espe- 
ally. in the Rangpur District. 





13. Ahivataroga. By Kalipada Mitra, M. A. 

B. L., Monghyr. 
The Ahivatardga is a disease mentioned in 
‘Pali lirerature, the exact nature of which is un- 
dertain, Literally it is the “snake-wind-diseaso”, 
© Gabiotiely identified with’ Malaria or Cholera. ‘The 
Kavirajes have not beon able to. identify it with 
‘any disease mentioned in their’ books. Tt broke 
oub im epidemic form, killing’ “in regular. order, 
ies, insects, mice, domestic fowls, swine, cattle, 
slaves, both male-and female, and last of all the 
members of the household. Only those that. break 
‘down the wall and flee..save their lives”. Re- 
ferences quoted Jateka and the Afthakatbas, are the 
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‘Averted in Vesali by the. Ratanasuttaparitea. 
Nature ‘of Parittas explained. Disease caused by 
evil spirits—charms to avert them—references to 
the Sadhanamala, and Manusoript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature in Eastern Turkistan. Byil’ 
spirits become benovolent deities—e. g, Parnasavarl, 
Hariti, Thakuranis of Orissa. Explanation of 
eseaping through the wall—reference to the prac: 
tice of Angami Nagas, the Lambadis, and of 
Garjat chiefs of Orissa. 


14. The Svastika. By Kalipada Mitra, M.A., 
B, L, Monghyr. 

‘Tho Svastika is an auspicious symbol connected 
with the worship of the Sun amongst the various 
nations of the world of great antiquity. (References 
—Snmaranganasitradhara, and dpchchakatika), 
Found on punchmarked coins in India; its 
jelation to the Star of eight peints, the Uj 
symbol, oto. which are in fact prehiatorio signs 
found on American pottery, burial mounds in the 
United States, Peru, Mexico ete, Its distribution 
throughout the world in ancient times, in Asia, 
Burope and America. Its association with the 
‘Trojan symbol, the double snake symbol, ee. I 
is a fertility symbol, found on the lower part of” 
‘of the body of. the ancient Mother-goddess;—in 
fact, it is, a phallio symbol; its connection with 
the sneke, the fish and the dragon, Bxplanation 
of why the Hindu god of love is called Minake- 
taia and Makareketana, Reference to. Foote’ 


rs ge: 
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collection: of Pre-Historic and Proto-historie anti- 
guities, Epigraphia Indica (Jaina Sculpture from 
Mathura); “Journal of Francis Buchanan. Its 
association with .the sun—remover of barrennese. 
Its ‘meaning’ among the Baddhists the Jains and 
the Hindus—(referenoes quoted) Tt is in fact a 
ross, —varictios of cross. | Its age—Professor Eliot 
Sitith’s theory in the Migration of Barly Culture 
“Asa megalithic (or heliolithio) symbol discussed, 








15, Dhe' Magic of Names. Ry Kali Rada 
“Mitra, M. A, B. L. 
References gre given: to: Teutonic, Celtic and 
Bgyptian Mythology showing the hesitation un 
the: part of people: to disclase Shei names fearing 
thatthe name may be used magically to harm 
the bearer of the name, his. shyness and heai- 
‘tongy: characterise all’ primitive people, and. savage 
rage: and) tribes even at the present day, The 
{dea i¢;‘that tho name is. closely. and: mysteriously 
~~ ‘associated: with the soul ‘Examples of such hesi- 
“totion::— the Keven, people of Burma, the 
“Malayas, natives. of Gippsland in Anstralia, Zo 
names, ate given to. children—one mysterious. and 
closely. kepb asa secret, that which. represents the 
“gow; and the other in daily use —The Hindus 
‘have two: names—one, réei name, the other of 
© daily. ‘uve. Sanpkrit injunctions. placing taboo. an 
‘one's name, name of preceptor,” miserly: man, - 
eldest. son's wife, one's father and: mother, the cutsed 
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ote, Name, image or offigy’of a ‘man, or any part 
of his body such as nail’ paiting, hairs clipped 
ote,, used for the destruction of the bearer of the name. 
References:—King’ James’ I's Demonology, Hindu 
‘Tantric Books, the Indian’ Antiquary. The 'igni- 
fiance of the name illustrated from the name- 
giving rites,—decoaged personts name—used, but nob 
gonerally ; children named after. deities;—explanation 
why tmiser’s name is a taboo. Change of name 
in case of ill Iuck;—theories of detachability of 
soul—external soul, double soul ete. Significance 
of opprobrious names to children, and simulation 
of sex e.g. clothing a male child in a female 
dress, wearing of female ornaments, perforation of 
the lobe of the ear etc, explained. The latter 
practice as old as the Dibyavadara, The signi- 
fiance of the name explained by a charm in the 
Atharvaveda and Malaya magic. 





16. A Ceremony of Rikhran, By Kalipada 
Mitra, M. A. B. L. 

‘This isan Ahom ceremony generally performed 
at the installation of a new king, or in case of 
danger, or of his victory. Holy water was poured 
over the king who sat in fall dress on a platform 
underneath which the chief Bailong priest stood. 
‘The consecrated water ran down the king’s body 
washing his sins and fransferring them to tho 
chief priest. The king gave away his clothes and 


“opments to the chief priest. 
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Exactly the same ceremony was performed for the 
king of the Meitheis, Some criminal was found 
to take upon himself the guilt of the Raja and 
the Rani, who clad in fine clothes, ascend a 
staging erected in the bazar’ beneath which crouches 
the sin-taker. The Raja and the Rani bathe in 
the screened tent on the stage, and the water 
they use on their ablutions drops over the man 
below to whom they give their robe and sins, 

The Chahitaba amongst the Meitheis is chosen 
on the last day of the old year to be the sin 
taker of, the New year, Hoe addresses the Ri 
and says: “From today will I bear on my head 
all thy sins, diseases, misfortunes, shame, mis- 
chiefs, ull that is aimed at battle against thee, all 
that threatens thee, all that is bad and burtful 
for thee and thy kingdom’. He resembles the 
Tibetan scapegoat of the old year. 

Reference has been given to the author's 
article entitled Human Scapegoat published in 
in J,B,O,R.S. in 1924, where the subject is 
generally described, 

‘The idea of sin transference is as old as the 

“\Atharvaveda, The references are given to the 
Atharoaveda, the Taittiriyd, Brahmanas and. Mai- 
trayant Samhita, and also to the Pati Dasa 
brahmana Jataka 

















17. Yenadis. By R. Subba Rao, M. A. L. T. 

1, Origin and Abode. ‘Yenadis’ seems 
tobe # corrupt form of Anadi, which means 

aboriginal. The Yenadis area)! Pre-dravidian 
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‘tribe living exclusively in the coastal places 
‘extending from Nellore to Gunjam. ‘They are 
nomadic and thieving olan, They are divided 
into several classes according to their -oocupa- 
‘tions, ‘Thus Reddi Yenadis are cultivators 
“who are found mostly in the Guntur District and 
sho lead a settled and opulent life, The Kappala 
Menadis are so called because they eat frogs and 
‘ond a miserable life, ‘The Nakkala Yenadis are 
“more enterprising and are found mostly in Goda- 
vari and Visagapatam Districts. They are 80 
called because thoy look like Nakkas or foxes 
and they are as cunning as those animals, They 
fare very fond of thieving and hence are olassified 
98 a criminal tribe and watched by police from 

place to place, .All those Yenadi clans are akin 
to Boyas, Chinchus and Patchapas. 

2. Habitat and Dress, They lead a nomadic 
life living mostly in villages at the foot 
of hills or forests, ‘They live in huts which 
‘are circular and which rest on @ central 
| pillar and which contain only one gallery and 




















‘no windows, A mat, @ pot, and an iron axe 
and a fow rags form their property. ‘The 
dress of the males consists of a rag round 
the loins while the females wear a rag to cover, « 

’ up their breasts. Females wear garlands of wax. 

Beads and imitation oorals round their nooks, and 

mad bangles round their wrists and brass rings 

© for their fingers and ears also. ashe 

Occupations and. Habits. ‘They are, gone 
taly lazy’ bat nob so lazy as the Koyas, They 


# 
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com at times be over-aétive. Basketry and 
rope-maliing, fishing; hare hunting and tortoise cateh- 
ing collecting forest produce, catching cobras, cutting 
grass and collecting drift wood, picking pockets, 
thieving and committing qacoities,—these are some 
df their most important occupations. The females 
generally te eriployed as sweepers and scavengers 
fw all the municipal towns while children graze 
cuttle of the villagers for a stall sum: They are 
véry dirk in colour and nimble in movement. 
They look Iean, ommciated snd dirty. They are 
below average height with a small circular head, 
holféw checks, small and pointed nose, They 
Bhéve their beards but tie their hair into a knob 
‘at the back of the iewd, Though lazy they are 
cithning, but they not ambitious to extn 
money or lay by something for the futuré, They are 
dreadful drunkards of toddy and waste lots of 
money. They aro fond of erime, 

‘4. Language and. Religion. They speak 
corrupt vulgar Telugu with a quickness of 
Sxprowion and shortening of sounds that 
provokes our curiosity, In committing crimes, 
tidy resort to stramgo signs and peculiar sounds 

which carry their own significance not known to 
us 
“Thiir faith in god is faint: They worship treos 
Wid stones with turmeric and —Reinkuma anid 
PASHTAGE fowls to propitiate thé gods whose help they 
» jnvoke in their foul crimes: They obsetve oinens, 
the sight of snake of éat at the tins of their 
setting ont being considered very _ inauspicious, 
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“They observe Dasara and Pongul, the two chief 
Hindu festivals and drink heavily, and enjoy a 
merry time, the males’ beating drums and the 
females dancing and singing vulgar ballads in 
Telugu. But the Yenadis of Nellore and Guntur 
unlike the Nakkalas of Godavari and Vizaga- 
patam ‘iets are more civilised as they enact 
strest dramas and sing and act well. 

They observe the wedding and death cere- 
monies, Marriage is brought about by consent of 
the parents of the parties. Immorality is puni- 
shed by fine which is utilised for a tribal feast. 
The dead are buried. The Yenadis believe in 
ghosts and spirits. 

6, Conclusion.—If the Yenadis are formed into 
rogular settlements and educated properly and given 
proper employment as field watchers or agricultural 
servants, the tribe would cease to decay as. it is 
now doing. Besides, crime in the Circars will also 
docrenso, It is really such depressed classes thint 
should receive more attention at the hands of 
the Government. 























INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the European and American Periodical 
(Literature of the current quarter there is little 
-@f uany importance regarding Indian Rthnology. 
dav. Mgn for January, 1931, the Rt Hon, Lord 
Raglan points out that the .editors of “Notes and 
Querigs” are .wrong in ,defiping the word family 
as. they fo. [viz, “the group ,consisting of a man, 
his, wife (grswiygs) and their ,dependant _childre 
‘gyn oF..dopted”), for the following reasons : 
£0 .he,detinition. confliots with the ordinary uses 
‘of the word, (2) They limit its vse to a group 
which in most soci is socially unimportant, 
and in some does not exist all all. (8) They for- 
bid. one to write—‘In agcordance with ‘custom, 
the Sheikh was “succeeded by the eldest member 
of-his family, his, nephew °X,” but do not, suggest 
‘a snbstitute, (4) One has continually to ask 
oneself whether one’s author is using the word in 
“the sttict sense or not. (5) They have therefore 
added one to that class of unfortunate words, of 
“which “law” and — “pr ” are conspicuous 
‘ ‘examples, whose ai use leads to loose 
thinking and fasty reasoning. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for January, 1931, Mr. V. Subrabmanya Slastri 
writes on the “Aryan Parentage of Astronomical 
‘Systems of Chaldea”, Mr. K, Rama Pisharoti, in 
an. article on “S‘astras—Praotioal and Theoretical”: 
discusses Indian contributions. to the 8 and’ 
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the Humanities; Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 
contributes a paper on ‘certain Dravidic 
sidti'ad Child, 88's’ Mr’ Dhyin Chanda cottoliides. 
his’ article” on’ “Eindtti! as Pionder®’ of 
Civilization”; ait’ Pfof’ S* C? Mitra coil bit” 
‘“Studids in’ Plant’ Myths”, 

Jn the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental: 
Research Institute, for January, 1931, Dr. Dd. R. 
Bhandarkar contributes a paper on “Aryan Im 
gration into Hastern India”. Mr, Nibat Ranjan 
Roy in an articlé’ oh: the “Origin of the Rajpiite: 
‘The Nationality of the Gujars”, attempts to’ refute” 
criti¢isms' against the’ géntrally’ aco’pted | propési: 
tion’ that “the Rajputs, wete originally’ of non- 
Indian extraction and were the descoridanti’ of! 
foreign peoples who entered India about the beginning; 
of the 6th century, A. Dy, i.e. of the Huns and the 
Gurjars”; and Mr. J. OC, Ghosh contributes “Some 
‘Additional Notes on ‘Foreign Hlements in the 
‘Hindu Population’. In the last articl the author 
quotes ancient Sanskrit authorities to show 
that guch ‘Dasyu’ tribes as the Yavanas, Kiratas, Gan- 
dharas, Chinas, S‘abaras, Barbaras, Slakas, Tusaras, 
Kapkas, Pablavas, Andhras, Madrakas, Paundras, 
h paints Ramathas and Kambojas, were to be seen 

jong all the four castes (varnas) and the four ” 
“Guramas, ead that Uhoro wero Yavana Vaisyas, Sak 
Vaisyas, Pallava Vaisyas, and so forth, differentiated 
8 eoin ‘one other throagh such marks as garb, mode of 

dressing the hair, &c, and that the Kus‘ans Kings” 

came to be ate = of the solar: 
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their descent from As'vatthama, the son of 
Dronacharya. 

In the Journal of the Bihar und Opssa 
Research Society, for September-December, 1930, 
Mr, Ramaswami Aiyar makes a “Linguistic Ana- 
lysis of Dravidian Names denoting ‘Peacock’ and 
“Bat,” Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy gives an 
account of “The Peoples of Burma”, and Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Roy writes on “Aboriginal 
Village Organization of India”, 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1930, Mr, P, ©. Chakravarti writes on 
“Naval Warfare in Ancient India”, and Mr. 
‘Manoranjan Roy concludes his paper on the “Origin 
of Buddhism”, 
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Ethnology of Africa— By W. D. Hambly, 
(Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 1930) 
PP, 226+ XLII. Plates & 4 maps. Price $ 50 
net. : 

This unpretentions volume which purports to be 
a Guide book to the Department of Anthropo- 
logy of the Chicago Field Museum of Natural 
History is something more than a mere guide. 
It begins with brief general accounts of the: 
geography and exploration of the African con- 
tinent, development of African history, the races 
and migrations of the African peoples, their law 
and tribal government and languages and literature, 
It then deals successively with the different / 
culture areas and their inhabitants and refers to! 
tho various groups of Museum exhibite illustrating 
their respective cultares. A final chapter briefly 
refers to modern development and the many” 
social, moral and religious problems arising from 
the contact of native races of Africa with Euro- 
peans, It would be a great boon to intelligent 
and inguisitive visitors of our Indian Museums if 
Guide books of the kind were issued by their 

~ Curators. 
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Modifications in Indian Culture through 
Inventions and Loans.—By Erland’ Nordenskiold, 
(Goteberg, Flanders Boktryckeri Akteebolay,, 1930, 
Published by the Oxford University Press), PP. 
266, Price 188. 6d. net, 


This is the eighth volume of the authors 
series of comparative ethnographical- studies In 
the present volume the eminent author hus attempted : 
to elucidate, by means of examples from American 
Indian culture, one of the outstanding probletris’ 
of Authropolgy, namely, the relation between 
independent: inventions and: culture’ loans’. The* 
author’s investigations show that’ the: same’ inven’ 
tion: may: just as well have been made twiee 
although its area of distribution at the’ present: 
time is a connected whole, Thus, for’: exautpley 
the membrane drum’ in large. tracts!’ of 
America is of pre-Columbian origin’ whilst in 
other parts it has been introduced!’ by’ Whites and 
Negroes. Again, “many inventions have in America 
such an isolated’ ared’ of distHibutién that they” 
© Mayoproperly be supposed” to?” Have” bbl nid 
there”. ‘Seeing “ehwt! the” Indians ad’ disboverbe: 
‘and invented’ egret deal ithat® was -ubteHowit! t0! 
the: Old World’ ab’ thie time: of the disbbtery" oft 
Aimerica, it does not seom unreasonable to woHitdt” 
fhether they may not also have invented somes 
‘thing or other that alyo~was> known. there. ‘Tho 
otal fact of their taving done. so js proved by : 

being possible to trace several. inventions of. 
_ that class from their simplest to, their m 
“vvelaborate forms”. In this most valuable 





























“study theauthor has .corerdinated what is known 


. golf have told them, and in many gases did 
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of loans betweensIndian ,tribes;themselyer, of loans 
by the Indiaos from, the whites and nagroet of 
‘gonditions tinder which nlture elements bays: 
“apontaneously spread, .of the part played by 
migrations in the spread of eultare elements of 
“the, stability of the migrating peoples’ own cul- 
‘ture .and of the conditions tending to create ot 
preclude a demand for certain culture elements. 
Tt is a most valuable contribution, to anthropology: 














‘The Sacred Baboons of Lomondo.—By ©. L. 
Harries, (Hortors Limited. Johannesburg, 19%9). 
PP, IV+219. Price 7 8. net. 

‘This interesting book is,a collection of {delights ie 
fal sketches of the life of the Bayenda, »,small’ : 
Bantu tribe living chiefly on tho slopes of the 


© Zontpansberg range in Northern (Trangvaal. A oe 
e. 





touch of the renl atmosphere of primitive Bavi 
life is imported to these stories by setting 
them down as the Bavenda narrator would bim- — 






tellthem, A book like this admirably servos to 
larios the important study of primitive life — 
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This is, a revised edition of Dr. Ross's well- 
known book on Sociology. ‘The book is recast 
and partly re-written so as to bring the study 
of the major problems of society up to date. 
Among the features of the revision, the author 
“notes the following Less material drawn from 
the Past and more from the Present; more attention 
to the tendencies in contemporary population; jun- 
king of the instinct psychology; incorporation of the 
chief findings of cultural anthropologists; the 
description and analysis of seven additional 
varieties of inter-group conflicts; the recognition 
of the aspect of society ably set forth by Sorokin 
{in Social Mobility; assigning the revolationary 
Proves a larger place in the picture; much freer 
i use of diagrams; re-arrangement of the material 
by eliminating some chapters, adding several new 
chapters, and treating the subject in eleven parts 
instead of five. The book forms a valuable 
introduction to the study of sociology, 














Costume Throughout the Ages— By AMary 


Hvis, A. M. (Lippincott Co, 1990). PP. XV4' - 
968; Price: 16 8. net ‘ 


‘This is an interesting and instructive Mi 
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the English, and the Americans, and ‘National 
Costume in Europe, Northern Africa, Asia and 
the Americas’. Part I is divided into four sections, 
viz, Costume of the Ancients which covers only 
21 pages, French Costume which takes up 81 pages, 
English Costume covering 46 pages, and American 
Costume which covers 19 pages. The Costume of An- 
cient India has no place in the book. Part IT con- 
sists of three sub-divisions, viz, Costume in Rurope 
covering 67 pages; Costume in Northern Africa 
and Asia covering only 19 pages; and Costume 
in the Westorn World (Eskimos, Mexicans. and 
Indians of North and South America) covering 
19 pages. In this second part dross in India is 
disposed of in five pages and 2 illustrations, 
which cannob be expected to give anything like a 
sfactory account of dress even among the 
Hindus, Mobammedans, Sikhs and Parsis, The 
various. aboriginal tribes of India with their large 
variety of dress and ornaments from the rude 
leaftaprons and bark clothing still occasionally 
met with among a few hill tribes to the plc 
turesque gala costume and hunting dresess of 
some of them, such as the Naga tribes of Assam, 
are not referred to in the volume. As for European 
Costume, an account of which occupies the 
greater portion of the book, the medieval period 
receives but a scanty treatment, Another defect 
of the book is the inadequacy of illustrations. 
‘As we said, the volume before us deals with only 
‘a part of a very large subject, and, a8 a pioneer 
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work in. the field, deserves welcome at the hands of 
students and teachers. 


The Bronze Age.—By V. Gordon Childe, (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1930). PP. XII+261. 
Price 88, 6d. net. 


Students of Pre-historic Archeology will extend 
a cordial welcome to this well-written account of 
the Bronze Age ubout which so little has yet been 
published, particularly in the form of a systematic 
‘and connected whole. In this volume Prof. 
Childe has industriously collected, collated and 
aystematised most if not all available materials 
bearing on the subject, So far as India is con- 
corned, a few references have been made to the 
Bronze and Copper finds in the Indus Valley. 
Tt is true that in India copper played the same 
role ‘in prehistoric industry (though proably for a 
longer period) that Bronze did in Burope. 
But yet Bronze artefacts are now and then 
‘aneatthed from pre-historic sites in India. In 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for September, 1930, some such arte- 
faots;—bronze ornaments, bronze vessels, and 
bronze bells,—anearthed from prehistoric sites in 
Chota Nagpur were described and illustrated by 
the Bditor of this Journal. .The axe-head figured 
in Plate XX of that article, which together with 
the other objects described in that article are to be: 
sven in the Patoa Maseum, ‘has. since been found © 





es 
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on chemical analysis to be made of bronze. This 
is perhaps the only bronze axe-bead 0 for 
discovered it) India, 

We expect that this excellent work will méot 
with an extensive demand and a second edition 
will before long be called for and published with 
additional materials and further details, 





An African Savage's Own Story—.By Lobaigola 
(Alfred A. Knopf, London, 1990). PP, XII 
402, Price 108. 6d. 


This very novel and interesting volume pur- 
ports to be a confessional autobiography of a 
civilized Aftican savage. As evidence of the 
wi identity of the author with Corporal Kindai 
_ Lobogola who joined the British Army in the 
Great Buropean War, faosimilies of his Military 
‘Recommendation, his Certificate of Discharge from 
the Royal Fusiliers in 1930 and his Passport to 
embark for Egypt en route to Palestine are 
printed. ‘The unsigned Introduction is no evidence 
of the trath of the narrative in every detail, and 
there appears to be some internal evidence in the 
‘book to indicate that certain facts or incidents 
e been exaggerated and embroidered. But, 4s 
is observed in’ the Introduction, ‘if every word: 
“of the story were wholly false, the narrative woul 
© still) be interesting.” Some features of savage 
i in Afrioa appear to be fairly well presented; 
© © the popular form in which they are. pi 
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is likely to interest the general reader in savage 
life. The book also serves the useful purpose of 
drawing pointed attention to the question of the 
influence of modern civilization on savage life, 


An Introduction to Physical Anthropology.— 
By ©. P, Stibbe, F. R. C. 8. (London; Bdward 
Arnold. 1980), PP. 196. Price 128 6d, 

As an introduction to Physical Anthropology 
this book will serve a usefut purpose. The subject 
ie considered from three view-points, viz (i) 
Zoological (or the evolution of man from the Pri- 
mates), (ii) Palwontological (or the study of the 
fossil remains of man) and (iii)’ Ethnological (or 
the study of the physical characters of living 
people with a view to understand their classification 
into races). The anatomical part of the book is 
the strongest. In the chapter (XIII) on the 
Examination of the Living Subject, a clear and 
somewhat detailed exposition of the biometric 
method might have been usefully added, The 
ouly map is defective, and there is no biblio- 
graphy. So far as it goes, however, the ‘book 
will be helpful to beginners in the study of 
Physical Anthropology, In fuct, itis one of the 
best introductions to the subject in English. 
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Proverbs Literature. Compiled from Materials 
left by the late T. A. Stephens, & edited by 
Wilfrid Bonser, B. A., Ph. D. & Published by. 
the Folk-lore Society, (London: William Glaisher, 
Ltd. 1930). PP. XX+496. 

‘This bibliography of works relating to Proverbs 
current in civilised European countries as well as 
those of primitive peoples, will be of invaluable 
help to the student who may feel attracted to 
this fascinating branch of folklore. ‘Che compilation 
must have entailed considerable patience and 
industry both to the author and to the editor. 
As many as 4004 works of different countries of 
the world have been referred to, The topogra- 
phicul arrangement generally adopted in the 
volume has much in its favour, 





The Universe Around Us—by Sir James 
Jeans, M. A, D.Sc, Sc. Dy LL.D. FR Sy. 
(University Press, Cambridye, 1980). PP. Price 
128, 6d. 

Sir James is essentially a man of Astronomy. 
> He is alao what we may call a ‘man of the world’, “In 
“this book the author attempts to explore the mystetion 
of the tiniest atom and the most giantic “nebula 
with the help of all the recent theories regarding 
matter of which the Universe is built, ‘ 

In all the recent theories advanced, from 
Einstein's theory of Relativity to Sir Krnest 
©Ratherford’s conception of the structare of the 
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atom—which according to the old Daltonic conception 


being the ultimate constituent of matter was . 


indivisible but recently split up into electrons and 
Protons—simplicity has been the key-note, Accord- 
ing to Sir James, just as Einstein's theory of 
Relativity depicts God as a pure mathematician — 
not a mechanician physicist of the Newtonian 
School—similar simplicity, is attributed to the 
Creator who ost possibly did not create a 
maltiplicity of atoms in the primeval composition 
of the Universe, According to Dalton's atomic 
theory the atom of every element was different 
from the atom of every other element. But the 
hew theory asserts that the action of God in this 
matter has been the croation of a simple proton 
round which a number of electrons revolve just as 
our earth and the solar system revolve round the 
central Sun, and those minute electrons and protons 
according to difference in the number’ of electrons 
G0 to build up the different elements, In support 
of, this it has boon proved that the heaviest 
Vrattiam with atomio weight 298 splite up into 
Abst and lead of lower ‘atomic weights, This 
> Semgs us .to the transmutation of elements from! 
: ae to lower and consequently the disintegra- 
‘tion theory of the Universe gets ‘its “hold on 
our minds, . . 














Tho author however in carving oat the Unt 
verse begins. ftom the other ; 
Ho -pictures the primeval chaos 
tinutést state-of inate 
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‘This uniform substance by some mysterious agency 
began to condese at different places to give birth 
to giant nebulae which however splits up into 
stars. The author sums up the process as 
follor 

Primeval chaos—nebule—-stars—planots—satel- 
lites~higher elements—lower eloments—radiation— 
onergy at the lowest depth. 

The process is a mixture of both evolution 
and devolution combined. If this combined view 
of the author is to be taken, the question 
naturally arises why matter which was so sparse 
in the beginning should not at once change into 
radiation but pass through a laborious process 
of condensation and then disintegrate ? 

The author has also no faith in the theory of 
cycles and holds the view that energy at the 
slowest bottomless pit can never re-form ivto 
matter—the energy then attaining some sort of 

2 Nirvan’ of the Budhistie philosophy. 
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The Mysterious Universe—By Sir James Jeans 
4M. A., D. Sc. Sc. D., L. L. D., FR. 8. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1930) PP Price 8s, 6d. 

This is a fascinating treatise on the riddle of. 
the Universe. The. author is not only a great 
mathematical philosopher but also a great artist, 

‘ It.is no mean apbievoment to present such aul jects. 

a9 Matter, Radiation and Relativity in a mapner pales 
table and intelligible even to those who do not ¢ 

~ to: have any. training in. philosophical technic 
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‘The author’s lucid and forcible exposition leaves 
nothing unintelligible, and one is occassionally led 
to believe that the riddle of the Universe is not 
after all so. difficult for us to understand as it 

+ appears to be. This book has been deservedly one 
of the best sellers of the year 1930, and nobody 
interested. in any way with subjects referred to 
above should miss reading such an enthralling 
survey in a nutshell written by a master 
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Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. 
Bateson, M. A., FR. S,, V. M. H. (University Press: 
Cambridge. 1980). Price 15 s. net. 

This is the fourth impression of a well known 
classic of biological literature which was first pub- 
lished in 1909. No one was better fitted to 
expound Mendel’s principle of heredity than 
Batoson to whom and whose pupils we owe a 
mass of detailed work extending Mendelism to 
plants other than peas, as also to man and other 
mammals, birds and insects, This latost edition of 
the book will find a ready weleome from all 
students of biology und allied soiences, 








The Story of Civilization Through the Ages.— 
By Charles Richet, with a Foreward by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Translated by Fred Rothwell, (Allen 
Unwin 1930). PP.. 116. Price 38. 6d. net. 
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Although as a survey of the histoty of human 
civilization from’ its earliest beginnings to the 
present time, the book is too meagre and sketohy— 
there is not even a line about India and her 
contribution— it eminently fulfils its main object 
which, in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge in the 
Voreward, is “to emphasise the destructive and 
ruinous cbaracter of international jealousies and 
conflicts, and to trace all the real and permanent: 
progress (from barbarism to the present beginnings 
of civilization) to the intervening periods when 
the sciences and arts could be properly cultivated”. 
‘The chief obstacles to Progress, according to the 
author, are War and other deliterious of inter- 
national rivalry typified by the Customs House and 
restrictions on the free interchange of goods. ‘The 
author voncludes the book in the following words,— 
The task of the present age is a simple one: 
to give might to right, to remove might from 
that which is not’ right, and to snbstitute trath 
for error, Science is the great emancipator, and 
it is towards her that we should all turn our 
And if science is to hold sway, there 





eyet 


must be unity amongst men, that is to say, 
Peace”, Books with such humanist and interna- 
tionalist outlook will serve a most useful purpose, 
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Onttine of Ancient Indian History and Civili- 
zation.—By Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A Ph. Ds 
(Caloutta, 1927). PP, XVI +628, Price 12s. 6d. 
(Rs, 7-8). 


‘This volume written by « distinguished scholar 
and authority on Indian history will be equally 
Welcome to the serious student of Indian history 
tind to the general reader who desires to have an 
fecurate and reliable account of Ancient Indian 
history, A perusal of the book will convince 
the student of the justice of its claim tobe the 
first book of its kind. Both in its matter and in 
its mapuer or method of treatment the book is 
‘ot Grst-rate excellence and deserves cordial welcome 
‘at tho hands of students and teachers, 


























1, ORAGH RELIGION AND CUSTOMS, 


By RA BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, 36. doy 8. toy Me To @ 
Price Twelve Rupees, 


‘SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 


Col. 'T, O:Hodson, M. A., Reader in Huimology in the Unt- 
versity of Cambridge :— “A book like this—sane, clear, 
scientific, sympathetic, comprebensive—is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interest, 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
‘accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India”. 

Dr. R. R. Marett, M.A, D.Sc., Rector of Exeter College 
Oxford '—In my opinion tho Intest work of Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Retigion and Customs (Ranchi, 
1998), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
‘and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well4nown 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it in obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
{nduotive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to tho truth in regard to all things Tndiat 
fand especially in regard to the paychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.A, M.D, LL.D, F.R.0.8, 
FR. 8, :—“I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. ‘There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
‘on its ibrary shelves and in its heart, T doubt if any one has ever 
‘done go much for the Anthropology of & people as you have dono. 
for the Oraon, I endorse all my friend Col. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science”. ‘ 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A.M, Ph. D., Profsor of bat 
‘pology in the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, -— 

T was delighted to: get your recent book .on Onaon. Reliin. 
‘id: have — reviewed ib, for the American, tee The 


ees 
















(ii) 
book oseries on the high standard which you have set in your 
Previous works, and presents the material in a very effective from, 

I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

‘The Times (London, February 28, 1929):— A very detailed 
‘account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Chote-Nagpur, 
people of Dravidian speech, Tt is based on twelve yeary 
investigation by highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
published a work on this people, It can be seen what a rich 
field there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeod, can best be tilled by trained Indian ethnologists, ‘There 
iv'a long chapter also on movements during the last hundred 
Years and more among the Oraons towards « higher, simpler 
religion, which will intorest students of religious psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929):— Ethnologists are 
fndebted to Sarat Chandra Roy for his valuable book “Zhe 
Oraome of Chota-Nagpur” (1915), nnd now he has provided a 
stndy of Oraon Religion and Customs which should be read by 
all those who aro intovested in primitive raligions. ‘The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio-religious and religious vites and coremonies and magical 
Practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
‘that. have occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing, 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
mame. of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked, 
By: his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor . 
‘F the periodical Man in Andia, he has deserved well of. his t 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Roy as published 
ere the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of 
which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. ‘The 
athor is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Orwon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
nd death. Of particular’ interest. t0''students of folklore. and 
Primitive religion are the seotions dealiag. with agricultural 
ceremonies and the belief in witchoraft: which: afford touch useful 


































(iii) 

‘A final chapter desis with revivel movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European oulture. 

The Statesman (Caleutta, March 17, 1929):— The Rat 
Babadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mundas 
‘and the Oraons, and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight, India, with ita gront vatiety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellant field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. ‘This new book will bo studied with 
alight by scientists in many countries, ‘Tho author has made 
fs capital ase of his opportnnities of studying the several triber 
fof aborigines in Chota-Nagpur and Central Indin, 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929): ‘The learned 
author is m pioneer in the ficld of anthropology and needs no 
introduction. His previous works— The Bivhors, The Mundas and 
‘The Uraona aro classics wnt had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him, ‘The present’ volome in w befitting 
successor to his previous works, Itis the outeome of the author's 
dcop and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
‘of the Oraons, » rouch-neglected tribe of ChoteNagpur, carried 
‘on for @ long poriod of about twelve years and ss auch an 
invaluable troasure to studonts of antheopology and students 
of religion. 

‘The getup of the book is excellent, In 
leaves nothing to be desired, 

‘The Servant of India (Poon, May 30, 1929):—~ The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur 8. C. Roy of Rane 
who is n wellknown student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal (ribes of Chota-Nagpar and the Centeal Tadian Plateau, 

‘The chaptor on socio-eligious rites nnd ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. ‘The last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with ita revival movements is exceedingly instructive, 

‘Wo strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology.» 
fs well as to tho general reader, if 

‘The Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)— Ref 
Babadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians) Rl 
has shown a keen interest in the study of the. primitive folk 











hort, the book: 
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of ‘this country. Tn fact, the works that he has already 
Published have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Chote-Nagpur. ‘Tho 
Present volume on Oraon Religion and Customs is the 
sequel to his enrlier work on he Oraons of Chota-Nagpur 
(1915), Tn it the Rai Bahador kas given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
the result of clote personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years, He has analysed the 
Oraon beliofs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
hhas described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
orises of life, As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including somo of the modern tondenci 
his account could hardly bo improved. 

The book is wellprivted and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for work of this kind, For students of Anthropology 
fin the Pont-Gradunto classes of our Universities it should form 
‘* vory handy aud relinble text-book for some of their courses, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929):— Rai Babador Sarat Chandra Roy 
{ too well known in tho anthropological world to need any. 
{atroduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Religion 
‘and Customs was foreshadvwed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Chota-Naguur first appeared, He has sinco boen engaged in the 
invostigation of their religion and customs for wellnigh twelve 
Yenes, snd the results aro embodied in the present richly 
lasteated volume, 








Toa work is full of charm and interest to tho generat 


Werder who desires to know something of tho religion and 
‘ustoms of thin interesting people. We bave great pleasure in 
fommending this volume to all students of anthropology. 





intending purchasers are requested to place’ their orders 
with the undersigned without delay: 





As only a limited number of copies have been printed 















BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAN IN INDIA” office, 
Church Road, Ranchi. 


2 THE BIRHORS : « Littleknown Jungle Tribe of Chota 
Nagpur.—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. Ay) B: toy Me ty Ge 
Pp. viii+-608, 86 plates, (Ranchi : “MAN LN INDIA” Office, 
1935), Price Rs, 10/-; or 15 8. : 





SOME OPINIONS. 


‘Sun JAMES G. FRAZER, 0. 6: iy Litte By Ps De Ay 
fem OM Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity Collego, 
Cambridge writes — 
cose find it charactorised by the same high qualition 
‘ark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You havo rendered a valuablo servic to anthropology by plac 
Jing on record the customs and beliefs of w very primitive tribe 
bout which very little way known bofore and which, but for 
‘your careful and prolonged observations, might havo paswod 
‘away prnctically unknown, As in your former volumes I. 
rudmire the diligence with which you have collected a largs  '” 
ody of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
fou have oot thom forth. Tho hook jx a fue spooimen of 
‘monograph on an Indian’ tribe and must always remain the) 
‘standard authority on the subject, .I congratulate you heartily. 
‘on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuablo invostigation and give wx other auccounits 
‘of othor primitive and little known Tndian tribes : 

‘Sim ARTHUR KEUTH, x6 Dy YC 8, ta te Day te ft by Cone 
nervator of the Musoum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 

















Avi ny es ; 


Dn, ROLAND B, DIXON, a. at, Pa. py Professor of Anthro- 
. pology in the Harvard University writes :-— 
seseneeXou aro cortainly doing work to be proud of in the 
studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. It only we could have 
lax studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
ODI Be fesse 
THE NATURE, (London: September 19, 1925 ) 
seesaStodents of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted wo 
Bir, Roy for the light he has throwa on tho past and prosent 
dultaro of the Chota-Nagpur plateau, In the Biar and Orissa 
Rewarch Society's Journal ho has opened up now grbund in the 
archaeology of his aren His monographs on tho Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors” is yot another first-rato study, 
study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
“ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 
to make up human culture... Mr. Roy is never a 
thoorisor orn partisan ; his diotion is simplo and preciso, his 
inspiration comes straight from tho hearts of tho humble folk’ 
hho has made his friends, % 






























it 8 THEMUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 
numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sm EDWARD 
GAIT, K 6.8. ty OT By 1 By PHL D. 





Price--Six Rupees, 
SOMB OPLWIONS. 


Sm J. G. FRAZER, bob, tt 0, Lith p, wm ay FR By 
As ‘Professor of Sodlal Anthropology in the’ University of Liverpool, 
irs 

Tb is © work of great interest and high value as a fall and 
oourate description of an. Indian Hill-tribé, I congratulate 
| you-on having produced it. You must have giver rotch time © 
‘and Inbout to the researches which you, have embodied in this 
ook. But the time and labour have. been woll spent. The 
Aeteription seems extremely. clear aod well waitten in tho 
Simple Tnnguage which is appropriate. to. the aa vend the: 
ioe to tay AE ae are 
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I, THE CULT OF BHUTADAMARA. 
By 
B, BuArracwanva, My Ay PH. Diy 
DYrector, Oriantal Institute, Baroda, 

It is now undisputed that the three great 
religious systems of India developed their own 
pantheon, each following its own traditions, and 
for this purpose deities were often borrowed from 
cone pantheon to another. ‘This process of borrow- 
ing has been going on from time immemorial, 
and, as probably the “Hindus were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jainism and Buddhism 
in eatlier stages commonly ransacked the Hindu 
Gods for building up their own pantheons, By 
using the word “Pantheon” it is not the intention 
to emphasise that the Buddhists and Jainas wor- 
shipped the deities or wore idol worshippers, bub 
‘only to show that the followers of both acknow- 
edged or recognized several gods in their earlier 
st 



































tages. 

“Bat later on, particularly in the. Tantric age 
“which practically begins with the seventh century, 
‘Ybe Buddhists were the first pte 

eS : 
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scientifically classified, and thoroughly efficient pan- 
theon, The Hindus had their pantheon in the 
Puranas at some earlier period and as this was 
somewhat attractive to the Buddhists and the 
Jainas, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
number of the Pauripic deities into their own 
pantheons, But in the Tantric age the» Buddhists 
headed the list and their pantheon, because of the 
wealth and variety of gods and goddesses, created 
® profound impression on the followers of the 
Hindu and Jaina faiths, and they did not hesitate 
to borrow aid incorporate’ as many of the deities 
of the Buddhist pantheon as would satisfy their 
heeds; In the. matter of a pantheon the Jainas 
were always lagging behind, and in this respect 
they never developed any otiginality nor wealth 
of ideas, and as their pantheon: is the smallest 
possible it is not proposed to deal with’ it ab 
any great length. But the inter-relation between 
the Baddhist and Hindu pantheons was remark- 
able, and the deities in these two religious systems 
Were so intermixed that it has now become 
almost impossible to, distinguish between the two 
olasses, ‘The position hai thus become very com- 
plicated as the Tantric system of the Buddhists 
is almost forgotten, so much so, that many will 
not believe that’ the Buddhists ever had any 
pantheon or deities, and therefore a large number 
of Buddhist deities are to-day recognized and 
worshipped as Hindu, 

It is just to point out some instances where 
certain deities of purely Buddhist origin . have 
boen bodily incorporated into the Hindu’ pantheon 
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and even at the present moment are being 
worshipped by the Hindus, that I contributed a 
paper before the last session of the Oriental 
Conference at Lahore, entitled “Buddhist Deities 
in Hindu Garb’, In this paper I made an attempt 
to show that some important Hindu deities, such 
as Kali, Tara, Bhadrakal, Sarasvati, Majijughosa, 
Chhinnamasta, ete, were originally Buddhist in 
conception, form and character, but later on were 
ingorporated into the Hindu pantheon and widely 
worshipped throughout the length and breadth of 
India, ‘This was due to the fact that the lindas 
of the Tantric age were very probably struck by 
the power of the gods and the Mantras of the 
Buddhists, which could be employed for all con- 
ivable objects; and thus they did not lose time 
in borrowing and incorporating such deities of 
the Budd as were wanting in Hinduism. 
‘The other reason why this fact remains undetected 
eyen now is the complete disappearance of 
Byddbism from the soil of India at tho advent 
of the Muhammadans who made it a point to 
kill the monks, loot their monasteries, and burn 
their libraries of valuable manuscript treasures. 
‘Tho great popularity of the Buddhist Tantras, 
Tantric systera, doctrines and practices proved so 
attractive to the masses that it was a sheer im- 
possibility on the part of the Hindus not to 
agcept some of the dostrines and practices into 
Hinduism, which would have otherwise been 















TTabakat t Nasiri in Elliot: History of India as old by her own 
istorians, Vol. Tl, p. 306 gives an acconnt of the doings of the 
‘Mohammedans at the Odantapuri monastery. 
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threatened with destruction. The Hindus however 
could not surpass the Buddhists either in the 
sublimity of their doctrines or the heinousness of 
their practices; and therefore the Buddhists were 
the supreme masters in the field of Tantrism by 
virtue of the number of books written and the 
followers practising the Tantric methods. No one 
can conceive what would have happened if the 
Buddhists had been allowed to go their own way 
as they wore doing during the Tantric age, The 
consequences would certainly have beon very 
grave for the future of Hinduism and Hindu 
culture, both of which would have entirely collapsed, 
Tt was very lucky for the Hindus that the 
Muhammadans came and by one stroke of their 
sword destroyed all vestige of this once mighty 
religion. Few people can imagine why the 
Muhammadans fixed the Buddhists as their target 
of attack, but the reason for this is not very far 
to seek, The Buddhist religion believed in 
concentration in monasteries from its very 
inception at the time of Buddba, and one reason 
for the great popalarity it at that time and 
subsequently enjoyed, was that Buddhism could 
provide a haven of rest for its followers. Hin- 
duism never believed in concentration, but always 
advovated decentralisation With the Hindus reli- 
gion was a ‘cottage industry’, and the heads of 
social organisations always made it a point to eee 
that every one in every house followed the 
doctrines aud practices prescribed in the S‘astras 
‘There was a powerful social organisation” bebind 
the S’astras, and the individuals and householders 
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had to take care not to provoke the wrath of 
society by disobeying the mandates of the 
S’astras. 


With the Buddhists, monasteries were a necessity 
from very early times owing to the peculiar 
restrictions and discipline enjoined by Buddha on 
his followers, Buddhism, moreover, had no respect 
for sooisty, as it was mostly concerned with out- 
easton or low castes consisting of original inhabi- 
tants of the country not affiliated to the orthodox 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separate 
organisations, such as the monasteries, were & 
necessity in Buddhism. Since then, the followers 
of Buddhism believed in monasteries, built new 
ones, equipped them with buildings, paintings, 
peautifal curvings of stone, images of exquisite 
beauty, and enriched thom to a groat extent with 
the acoumulated wealth of ages. Some of the 
monosteries presented the appearance of forts, and 
‘as the monks were dressed in one particular fashion 
they resembled an army of soldiers, So long as 
the Hindas remained at the helm of political 
power in India these monasteries, monks and even 
the Buddhists were not harmed except on rare 
occasions, because the Hindw rulers always practised 
toleration in religious matters, and sometimes even 
embraced religions other than their own, And 
hence the Buddhists were safe in the hands of 
the Hindu rulers, but when the Muhammadans 
came their chief objective was to loot and conquer. 

~ They took the monasteries to be forts, and the 
monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
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annihilated them and Buddhism along with them, 
and thus indirectly saved Hinduism from further 
disruption, and helped its followers in consolidat- 
ing their position. To Hinduism they could do 
-very little direct harm, as religion with the 
Hindus was a ‘cottage industry’, and to destroy 
Hinduism it becomes necessary to destroy all 
villages and cottages and the literature scattered 
over the whole country. The Muhammadans did 
not come with the object of destroying any 
religion as such, and they were satisfied when 
they could get enough money and enough territory 
by subjugating the different rulers all over India, 
So the destruction of Buddhism in India at the hands 
of the Muhammadans was a mere accident and a 
great landmark in the history of the development 
of the different Indian religions. 





It would have been very wise if the Hindu 
could kave thrown off the pernicious Tantric system 
and Tantric doctrines and practices they obtained 
from the Buddhists, immediately on the banishment 
of Buddhism. It is, therefore very unfortunate 
that this very Tantrism was allowed to remain, 
which is now eating into the vitals of Hindu 
society. The unscrupulous priests found the deities, 
temples, aud all paraphernalia attached to them 
to -be very lucrative, particularly because the 
masses were very superstitious and ignorant, and 
thus the system and the practices have continued 
to flourish until the present time when society 
has lost almost all vigour, which religion seeks 
to intensify. In fact, the result has been disas- 
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tous; Even’ to this day we: find genuine Buddhist 
deities’ being worshipped’ in genuine Hindu temples 
by gentiné followers of Hinduism, with the 
greatest’ possible devotion,—for whose good and 
benefié God alone knows | 

Bhatadamara is a peculiar deity acknowledged 
both’ by the Hindus and the Buddhists, It is 
Hot’ known whether Bhatadamara is still worshipped 
iw any part of India, but this deity is selected 
because it is possible to compare minutely the 
Hindu and Buddhist forms of the same deity 
from available materials. This is one more example 
to show how a Buddhist deity is taken into 
Hinduism for its multifarious usefulness, A  com- 
parison of the two forms becomes quite ony as 
there ate oxtunt two Bhatadamara Tantras, one 
belonging to the Hindus andthe other to the 
Buddhists, As will be shown in the sequel this 
Bhatadamara was borrowed for the Hindu pantheon 
along with a large, number of doctrines and prac- 
tices current among the Buddhists, The oult of 
Bhatadamara is remarkable as illustrating mutual 
borrowings of deities from one pantheon to 
another. 

-Besides the Bhatadamara ‘Tantra there are 
extant four Sadhanas * in the Sadhanamala 
referring to the worship of the samo deity. Two 
of these Sadhanas are assigned to two authors of 
Tantric Buddhism namely, Vairochana and Trailikya- 
vajra. ® Itis easy to assign a date to Vairochana 
as he is the same as Vairochana Raksita who is 











3 Bhattacharyya, B.: ed : Sadhanamdla, vol. 1, 264, 265, 266, 267 
% Ibid pp. 514, 524. 
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said to have been a disciple of Guru Padmasam- 
bhava who went to Tibet to reform the Buddhism 
of that country when King Khri Sron Lde btan 
was reigning in Tibet, This king is believed to 
have reigned between A. D. 728-764, and as 
Vairochana was also his contemporary it is not 
noreasonable to assign him a period ranging from 
the second quarter of the 8th century. Very 
little, however, is known about the other author 
who referred to the deity Bhitadamara except to 
mention that his name occurs in a manuscript of 
the Sadhanamala which was written in 1165 A.D, 
and therefore the author cannot be later than the 
beginning of the 12th century. * It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the cult of 
Bbatadamara was very well known in the time 
of Vairochana Rakshita in the-middle of the 8th 
century. 

‘As regards the Tantra of Bhatadamara it must 
be stated in the beginning that it has no con- 
nection with the Damara literature of the Hindus. 
‘The Damaras * are.a division of the Tantric lite- 
rature of the Hindus and six principal Damaras 
are ‘recognized, namely, Sivadamara (11007 verses), 
Yogadamara (23583 verses), Dargadamara (11838), 
Sarasvatadamara (9905 verses), Bramhadamars (7105 
verses). and. Gandbarvadamara (60060 verses), 
Though a list of Damaras is mentioned in the 
‘Varahitantra, the Damaras as arule exist only in 





T For the dates of Vairoohuna and Trailokyavajra see aleo ibid 
introduction, OXX, OXXI; and P..N, Bose: Indian Teachers én 
Indian Universities, p. 42. 
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name, The word Damara means ‘Chamatkara’ * or 
magic and as the Tantras are concerned mostly 
with magic and magical feats it is no wonder 
that a class of literature is called by the name 
of Damara. Bhatadamara, however, seems to be 
the name of a deity, and as tha Bhbatadamara 
‘Tantra deals with the different rites his worship it is 
known by that name, and is therefore unconnected 
with the Damara literature of the Hindus. Moreover 
‘as will be shown later on, the origin of the 
Tantra is definitely Buddhist, and so it is 
unreasonable to associate the Bhitadimara Tantra 
with the Damara literature of the Hindus, because 
the Buddhists never recoguised the existence of a 
special class of Tantric literature such as the 
Damaras. 

It is difficult to say to what period the calt 
of Bhtatadamara may be assigned. What is learnt 
from. the Tantra dedicated to Bhatadamara, is 
that the deity when invoked gives the worshipper 
power to exorcise all kinds of psuedo-buman 
Doings such as ghosts, demons, Pisicas, Nagas, 
Kinnaras, Apsarasas and so forth, and coerce 
them to submission, in order that they may supply 
the worsbippers with all the amenities of life, 
such as wealth, women, places and so forth, and 
after death re-birth in the families of Brahmins, 
cor kings. Such supernatural beings as ghosts, 
dowons, eto, were always regarded as more 
powerful than men, with extraordinary capability 
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of inflicting severe injuries to human beings. The 
existence of these beings has been recognised in 
India from time immemorial, and people have 
been constantly in terror of these semi-divine, 
mysterious, invisible and highly mischievous beings 
fines very early times. It has also been recog- 
nized from very early times that these beings 
are highly susceptible to the effect of Mantras, 
and when pleased or coerced they are able to do 
great good to human beings. They are capable 
of being properly handled, pleased, co-erced or 
bewitched by the application of diverse formula, 
Therefore, fora long time from the Vedic times 
onwards various kinds of civilized and uncivilized 
methods are being applied in order either to 
propitiate or co-erce them, In the Tantric age or 
just a little earlier the Buddhists were busy making 
a pantheon and creating gods and goddesses for 
all conceivable objects, and it is no wonder that 
they should pay adequate attention to the necessity 
‘of subduing such a huge lot of mysterious, 
invisible and mischievous beings, _partioularly 
because of their great susceptibility to charas. 
What they wanted was that in their pantheon 
there should be 4 god who would exercise power 
over these beings, and a set of Mantras to 
enchant or co-eree them, This culminated in the 
creation of Bhitadamara anda number of Mantras 
mentioned in the body of the Tantra for the 
enchantment of the different classes of beings 
mentioned before. 2 


Bub-no one can introduce any new. idea or 
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innovation into Buddhism except the Bhagavan, 
whose authority even in later Buddhism was 
supreme, Thus a class of literature was created 
by the Buddhists and was known by the name 
of Saigitis, A Saigiti in a fallledged form 
generally begins with the description of an Assembly 
of the Faithfal surrounding Buddha Bhagavan, 
who sits in a variety of meditations and gives 
out certain new truths not preached by him 
before when he came down to the earth as 
Kusyapa or Dipaikara, © ‘The Assembly members 
occasionally interrupt the Bhagavan with their 
doubts which are removed by him, Occasionally, 
his new trnets are opposed by the members, 
at’ which Bhagavan becomes angry and mysteriously 
makes everyone unconsoious, * and revives them 
again, whereupon they realise their folly and send 
forth a volley of praise of the Bhagavan, The 
more important Tantras are in this form, but 
later on the elaborate Iproceedings of the Safgttis 
began to be shortened and ultimately the introduc- 
tory portions were considered unnecessary and 
useless and therefore discarded. 

‘The Bhatadamara Tantra begins abruptly with- 
out much introduction in the form of an elaborate 
esoription of the Assembly of the Faithful to- 
gether with the names of the principal members, 
‘as is usual with this class of Saigitis Therefore 





In the Guhyasamaja 17th Chapter this bas boon distinctly stated. 
‘This work whieh is expeoted to come out ebortly is being printed 
for the Gaekwwadl'e Oriental Sori. : 

+ his epizode occurs both in the Gubyasamaja and in the hata. 
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the Tantra, though in a Saagiti form, does not 
conform to all the rules that make a Sungiti. 
This leads us to believe that the Tantra must 
have belonged to a later age when elaborate 
formalities were not cosidered necessary in Bud- 
dhism for introducing innovations, In the Bhita- 
damara Tantra Bhagavan Muhavajtadhara is the 
principal speaker, and the Assewbly contains 
several important and powerful personages among 
whom we recognize the familiar figure of Mahadeva 
who is represented as freely interrupting the 
Bhagavan either with his doubts or prayers for 
the elucidation of particular points. 

Itis not atall unlikely that the Bhutadamara 
Tantra ushered into existence the cult of 
Bhatadamara, because otherwise we do not see 
any necessity of a special Seagiti introducing his 
worship, as Sangitis only become necessary when 
new ideas, new thoughts, and new doctrines are 
introduced into Buddhism, Before the summary 
of the Tantra and its subject matter is given, it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhatudamara 
may not be contemporaneous with the introduction 
of such ancient deities as Amitabha, Maajuari, 
Avalokites'vara, it is sufficiently old, and that the 
introduction of this deity may be placed in the 
very beginning of the Tantric age itself At any 
rate, the date of the introduction of the Tantra 
as wellas the deity cannot be later than the 8th 
century as Vairochana Rakshita actually mentions 
their names in the Sadhana composed by him, 


There is, however, another point which hélps 
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us in finding out the date of the introduction of 
the ‘Tantra, ‘The Bbatvdamara Tantra, while 
mentioning the manifod benefits accruing from the 
coercion of the different kinds of supernatural 
beings, several times refers to golden Dioaras as 
coming from them in varying quantities in accord- 
ance with the Mantra practised, Now these 
Dinaras & wi the name of an Indian coin 
struck in itation of the Roman coin called 
Denarii which were current in Iudia perhaps from 
the middle of the Gupta period, Thus it is not 
unseasonabla to plave the introduction of the 
Bhatadimara ‘Tavtra in the beginning of the 
seventh century. Moreover, Amarakosa mentions 
the Dinaras as equivalent to golden Nishkas which 
were current, In the 6th century which is 
believed tobe the date of the Amarkosa, Djoaras 
must have had widespread currency, as otherwise 
@ foreign word like this would not have found a 
place in a Kosa work. 

Before we take up a detailed comparison of 
the two Tantras assigned to Bbatadamara by the 
adherents of the Hindu and Buddhist Taftriem, 
it is necessary to state at the outset that I had 
tho opportunity of examining a single manuscript 
of each of the two versions which are preserved 
in the Manuseript Library of the Oreintal Insti+ 
tute at Baroda, The Buddbist manuscript (Ace. 
No. 18247) is a recent copy of some older 
manuscript of the Tantra as found in Nepal, very 
probably in the Durbar Library; but the Hindu 












3 Seo articlo on Dindra in A. X, Soares: Portuguese Vocables in 
Asiatic Languages « Now in tho Press) 
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version (Ace. No. 9168) seems to be somewhat 
older, say about two hundred years, Both the 
manuscripts are full of scribe’s errors and numerous 
other kinds of errors, but the Hinda version has, 
jn addition, some notes explaining the difficult 
prrtions of the text, and invariably giving the 
Mantras expressed in the’ text by means of code 
words. As is usual with this class of literature 
no name of any author can be found, As I 
consider the Hindu Yantra to be a later and a 
more modified form of the -original Buddhist Tantra 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras 
side. by side fur facility of -comparison:— 











Buddhist’ Hinda 





1. The first chapter 1, First Patala 
opens with a description — Unmattalhairavr wants 
of Mabavajradhara who to know bow gods like 
recites at the request of Brahma, Indra, Stiva, ete 
Mahadeva a articular were killet and the me- 
Mantra for subduing the thods by which the dead 
diverse kinds of ghosts come back to life ngain, 
and demons, Immediately, In reply Unmatta bhai- 
dostructive rays of light rava recites the Bhata- 
issue forth {rom the per- damara, Tantra which 
son of the Bhagavan and bestows the final liberation 
all the diverse kinds of as seon as it is know 
ghosts and demons are At this stage the com. 
seen consumed by the fire mentary begins ._.with 
of the rays, Later on, be “asyarthah” thus: 
again utters the Mrta- “Atha — Bhatadamaram 
_ saiijivant Mantra in order Vakshye mantrinam, hita- 
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torevive the demons after kamyaya. 
showing his wonderful Yarya  Vijdanamatrena 
might and valour, and the mantrasiddbim-upaiabheb 
wind that comes out from Unmattan -Vajrapanaye 
the nose of Vajradhara mubakrodhadhipataye 
touches the dead bodies of Vyomavyapi mabakayam 
the ghosts and demons abhedyabhedakam tatha 
and they are revived forthe Pralayarkam-ivatyngram 
with, They bogin tremb- prabhamapqaladabsabam 
Jing thereafter and une Guparatnakuram —— foud= 
conditionally pluce them- diam baddbarn bhamaa 
selves under the protection pratisthitam 
of Vajradhara, aud:their Nanmgui — sarvabbavena 
Jord Aparajita falls at hie Bhatadamaranayakem 
feet and wants protection, — Ath.ato Bhatwdamara- 
‘Tbe Bhagavan Inter on mabatantraraje bhatabha- 
extracts from them a pro: tinfvadhana vidhivistaram 
miso that they will render pravakshyami. — Ttyaha 
all possible help to the bh.gavan Mahavajradha- 
jnbabitante of Jambud- ras-trailokyadhipatib, 
vips, supply them with And further on the two 
their daily noeds, fond, chief figures Unmatta 
garments, gold, jewels, and bhairava and Unmatta- 
the like, and keep thers bhairavt practically disap- 
protected from the fear pear and the whole chapter 
of kings and enemies. He is delivered by Mabavajra- 
‘ also. threatens all the dhara. 
. supernatural beings, name- 
ly, the  Vidyadharis, 
Bhatints, Naginis, Yaksbi- Second Patala 
“nis, Salabbaijikas, Asu-  Vajmdbara gives out 
tis, Kinnaris, Mabanagis the Mantra which can 
~  Garnfis, Pisichis, snd successfully  scvomplish » 
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Gandharvis with destrac- the destruction of the 
tion if they do not faith- gods and the ghosts, de- 
fally carry out his wishes mons and other super- 
in the matter of providing natural beings, He utters 
the people of Jambudvipa the Mantra and the gods 
with all that bas been such as Indra and Brahma 
suggested by him, are killed, who are charac 
terized as Bhiitadevata, 
Aparajita, the lord of 
ghosts, thereupon, touches 
the feet of the Bhagavan 
and throws himself at his 
merey, and promises to 
destroy thd enemies of the 
people of Jambudvipa and 
supply them with all their 
needs and protect them. 
On this assurance being 
given the Bhagavan re- 
cites the Mritasaijivant 
Mantra which  miracu- 
lously revives the dead 
Bhatadevatas and they 
begin trembling in terror. 


2 Vajradhara Inter on 2 Third Patala 
makes the eight principal Unmattabhairavi asks her” 
Ghosts give out the lord to reveal to her the 
Hridaya Mantras called details by which perfec: 
inthe Hindu version the tion may be gained> 
Sundari Mantras, eight in through the recitation of 
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number. Then follow 
rtain gathas and de> 
ied iustructions — for 
reciting the — different 
Mantras in order to attain 
the different perfections, 
These Sundaris are named 
as Sj Bhatakula Sundari, 
Sit Vijaya Sundari, S47 
Vimala Sundari, Si Ceti 
Sundari Si Manohara 
Sundari, Sit Bhakbande 
Sundari, Sir Dhavala 
Sundarfand S!ri Cakshu- 
mati Sundari, 






8» In the second chapter 
the Mahabbatini Smas‘a- 
napraves‘ini by name tou- 
chet) the feet of. Vajra- 
dhara and reveals. to bim 
her Mantras, As the 
number of S’mas‘anas is 
eight, she aleo gives eight 
‘Mantras for the eight 
presiding deities of the 








the differeit: Sandilri- 
Mantras, and tits reply 
Umnuttabhaitiva gives? 
the divestivns for’ the! 
Sadhana, and reveals thér 
Mantras. and Madras 
connected. with the'rites., 
‘The Sundars when pleas 
sed or subdued: by Maa: 
tras do. immense servive 
to the worshiper, anda 
list of such services a oat 
be obtained fron thier 
then follows in the same 
line, mainly in the same 
words as found in’ the 
Buddhist vérsi6n, 
Horiber ald rieinies’ of 
Sundarié dte thé said as 
given in the Budehiet 
version: 


3, Fourth Patala 
Describes the Sadhanay 
‘Mantra, and Madéxef:the 
eight S‘mas'anavdsinisvor, 
the presiding deities oft 
burning grounds... ‘The 
names anditumber of ‘the: 
deities: are) the, samme) a 
described if the: Buddtisy: 


version: 
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different burning grounds. 
Then follows the descrip- 
tion of the different 
Mudras and Sadhanas for 
the attainment of perfeo- 
tion (Siddhi). The eight 
‘Slmas/anapraves‘inis are 
named in the Tantra as 
follows: Ghoramukhi, 
Damstrakarali, Jarjjara- 
mukbi,} Kamalalochani, 
Vikatamukbi, Dbundhari, 
Vidyutkarali, © Saumya- 
mokbi 


4. In the third chapter 4, Fifth Patala 
Maharaudrabhatini | Unmattabhairava — re- 
Chandakatyayani by name, veals theSadhana, Mudra 
touches the feet of the and Mantra for the eight 
Bhagavan and reveals her Bhata-Katyayanis and 
Mantra. As Katyayants describ-s the method of 
are eight in number cight worship and the perfec- 
different. Mantras are tionsobtainable therefrom, 
‘enumerated. Then follow. The name and number of 
desoriptions of the diffe- the eight Katyayanis are 
rent. Mudras connected the same asin the Bud- 
with the eight Katyaynis dijist version. 

and the rites for attai 
perfection. The eight 
Katyayanis are named in 
the Tantra as'Molakatya- 
yani, Maha Katyayanl, 
Rudrakatyayant, Bhadra- 
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katyayant, Kupdalakatya- 
yani, Bhadrakatyani, 
Kundalakatyayani, 
‘Vajrakatyayant and Jaya- 
katyani, 


5. In the fourth chapter 
the Bhagavan gives a 
description of the Map- 
dala which he charneteri- 
sesas the Krodhamndala, 
The Mundila describes 
Bhatudamara and a large 
number of his companio 
arranged in four rows 
rouud him, The Mandala 
is described farther on, 


6. Next fullows the pro- 
cedure of entering into 
the Mandala desoribed 
above, aud immediately 
following is enumerated a 
large number of Mantras 
pertaining to the Mandala 
which lead to the diverse 
Siddhis or _perfeotions 
along with the different 
Madras and their desorip- 
tions which refer to the 
companion deities’ placed 
in the Mandal. . 





5. Sixth Patala. 
Unmattabbairavi gives 
out to his consort the 
description of the Man- 
dala together with the 
Diyina of the principal 
deity Bhotadanmra and 
the different gods and 
goddesses surrounding him 
‘as companions, in the 
same way as desoribed in 
the Buddhist version. 





6, After giving the 
direeotions for entering 
the Mandala the Tantra 
enumerates the relevant 
Mantras, a large number 
of which are in code 
words unlike those in the 
Buddhist version, 
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7. In the 5th. Kalpa 
Vajrapani gives a sermon 
on the merits to be gained 
by the mere sight of the 
Mandala, by the mere 
utterance of the name of 
Vajradhara, and perfec- 
‘tions to! be gained by the 
various practices recom- 
‘metidéd, Then he gives 
a list of Sadhanas and 
‘detailed directions for the 
‘attainment of Siddbi, aud 
for Killing and “subduing 
a wumber of gods such 
as Mabadeva, ‘Narayana, 
‘Brahma, S/akra, Kumara, 
Ganes‘a, Bhairava, Nart- 
tes’vara, Mahakala and 
others, 


8. hen follow some 
verses and Mantras and 
‘directions’ for making the 
. Bhatinis work as:servants 
or proteet'the worshipper 
as his mother: by 'supply- 
ing him with ali Ifis needs, 
wealth and comforts. The 
Bhatints are recognized 
here as eight in number, 
to wit: Vibbushapi, Kup- 
dalabarip. = Simhali, 





7. » Seventh Patala. 

In this small chapter 
Unmattabbairava gives 
directions for certiain rites 
which lead to diverse 
Kinds of perfections by 
killing ‘or destroying 
(Marann) several import- 
ant gods, 


8. °Bighth patala 
‘Unmattabhairava 're- 
veals ‘the Sadhana ‘of ~ 
Getias “and: enninerates 
the different service ob- 
tainable from Bhatint 
and: Kufijaravati, 
9th, Patala, 

Tho same subject isvoon- 
tinued shore and direstions 
for the Sadhana of 
Vibhatiny, »Riupdaladha- 
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‘Hasint, Nati, Rati, 
‘Kéwes'vari and Devi. 


9 Next the Tantra 
deals with the Mantras 
and the different Sadha- 
nas for subduing the 
eight Apsarasas and 
attaining the — diverse 
Siddhis. ‘The Apsarasas 
are also mentioned as 
eight, namely, Slas‘idevi 
Tilottama, Kaiichanamala, 
Kundalubarini, Ratnanala 
Rambba,  Urvax't and 
Bhashint, 





10. In the 8th. Kalnpa 
the Yaksinis get up and 
pay homage to the Lord 
Vajradbara and reveal 
their = Mantras, = The 
number ‘of the Yaksinis 
in also recognized aseight, 
nanely, Surasundmi, 
Ma haripi, Kanakanats, 
-Kamesvari, —-Ratipriya, 


int Sindaript, Apabarint, 
Mahanati, Ceti, Kames’- 
vari and Kumari are 
given. These beings are 
called Bhativis in the 
chapter. 
9. 10th Patala, 
Unmattabhairavt asks 
her consort to reveal to 
her the secret methods by 
which the gods, beginning 
with Brahing. nny bo 
mysteriously destroyed. 
Unmattabhairava, quite 
contrary to expectations, 
reveals the Mantras and 
Sadhanas of the eight 
Apsirasas namely, Susi- 
devi,Tilottama, Kafichana- 
mala, Kulabarint, Ratna- 
mala, Kambba, Urvas'i, 
Bhashana 


10, 1th. Patala, 
Unmattsbhairava in 
reply toa question reveals 
the Sadhanas, Mantras, 
and Mudras for the wor- 
ship of the Yaksints, .and 
describes the different, 
perfections obtainally thes 
reform. ‘The Yakshints 
arg eight in. number aud 
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Padmini, Natt and Anu- 
ragiui Tn this section 
details are given showing 
the procedure to be 
followed by the worship- 
"per in order that he may 
cbiain. power over these 
supernatural beings, 


11. In the next section 
the Naginis rise up and 
pay their homage tothe 
Lord Vajradharn in the 
august a-xembly by touch- 
ing his feet and revenl 
their Hridaya Mantis. 
The N 


in nomber and their names 








are alo eight 


are given in the Tantra as 
Anantamukhi, Karkkoia 
kamukhi,  Padmamukhi, 
Mahapadamamukhi  Va- 
suki, Jvalamukhi, and 
S‘apkhapalamakhi. Then 
follows the enumeration 
of the manifold Siddhis 
obtainable therefrom, 


12. In the section which 
comes next the six Kinna- 
ris rise up’ and after pay- 
+ ing homage to Vajradhars 
reveal their Hridaya Man- 


their names are the same 
as found in the Buddhist 
version. 


11, 12th, Patala, 

Reveuls the Mantra, 
Mudra, Sathana of the 
Nag 
differcut perfeetions whieh 
can be obtained by hnv- 
ing a control over them, 
The number of the Nagi- 
nis is recognized as eight 
and their names are the 
same as given in the Bud- 
dhist version. 





Fs, and degeribes the 








12, 18th, Patala, . 
Tho siddbi of the Kinna- 
rfp. is desoribed with de- 
tails of Madras and 
Sadbanas, Their number 
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a ‘Tho six Kinnorfa 
“fife mentioned as Mano- 
“harint, Subhaga, Visalane- 
‘uf Suratapriya, Sumukbt 
and Divakaramukby. 
‘Then fallow the Sadhanns 
Madras arid Mantras as 
usual, 

18. Then follows asecond 
deseripion of the Mandala, 
with loss detail but prne- 
tioally including the same 
gods and goddesses men. 
tioned in the fourth chap- 
ter, and the directions for 
the Mandala 
aloug with a ounver of 
Mantras connected with 
the rites, 


ontering 





14. In the subseqnent 
section details are given 
of rites for subduing and 
conquering theeight Bha- 
tas, namely, Aparajita, 
Ajita, Parana, Aparana, 
Sinavanadbipati, Kalisa, 
Bhates‘a and Kinkarot- 
tana. (Kinnarottama in 
Hindu, and Sadhanas, 
Mantras and Madras con- 
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is recognized. here also as 
six’ and their names are 
the same as given in the 
Buddhist version of the 
Bhatagénara Tantra, 


13. 14th, Patela. 
Describes the Manca- 
Jn of Bhatadamara for the 


second time, though with 
less detail than before, 
This chapter describes 


algo the method of euter- 
ing the Mupdala and gives 
devoription of several 
*Mudiae and enumerates 
a number of Mantras and 





Mudias connected with 
the rite, 
14, 15th, Potala, 


Unmatiabhairarn des- 
eribes the® methods by 
which mastery over tha 
Yakshas or Bhatne pity 
be obtained, and for this 
purpose reveals a nambtey 
of Mantras, Mudras and 
gives elaborate. desorip 
tion of the procedure to 


be followed for the, diffor- 
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nected with the rites, ent kinds of power, Hore 
‘This section is fairly long also their wumber is re~ 
and very detsiled, after cognized .as vight, and 
which the work comes to thelr names aro materially 
‘an eut with an enumera- the same as given in the 
tion of the different Buddhist version. 
varieties of Svanyata, 





namely, 16th. Potala, 

1. Bahyadbyatoasan- Gives a fow stanzas at 
yata, the end and calle the chap- 

2, Adhyatmas’ anyata. ter the — Granthastuti 

3, Adhyatmababya- “praise for the book.” 
dhyatmasanyata. Then follows the Mantra 

4, Sanyatas’anyata, kosha after which the work 

5. Mahas‘anyata, comes toa close, 

6. Paramarthayinyata, 

7. Asamskrtas‘anyata. 

8. Atyantas‘anyata, 

9. Anavaragras‘anyata. 


10. Prakrtis’anyata. 

11. Sarvadharmas‘anyata. 

12. Svalakshapas’anyata. 

13, Anupalambhas‘anyat. 
14, Svabbavas'anyata. 

15. Abhavas'anyata, 

16, Abbavasvabhavas’anyata, 







From: the comparative statement. of eonténte 
given above it may» be noticed that. the. Buddhiet 
‘Tantra is not careful enough to divide. the chapters, 
systematically, and as a matter of? facé beyond 
the 4th. Kalpa no chapter eélophons are 
seen except at the end of the 8thi. ' 
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end the colophon does not mention the chapter. 
The Hindu version on the other hand comprises 
practically sixteen patalas, though even after the 
sixteenth there is a long extract giving whab is és 
called the Mantrakosha where the symbols such as e 
Hrim, Krim, ete, are explained. In these sixteen 
chapters the Hindu version practically goes over 
the same ground and treats of the same topics as 
given in the Buddhist version, but the character is 
somewhat changed, as here in the opening Patala 
instead of Vajradbara addressing the Assombly, 
Unmattabhairava is introduced as being pleased 
to answer the queries of his consort Unmatta- 
bhairavi, 

But no one can deny that thore is a great 
deal that is common to both the versions of the 
Bhatadamara Tantra, though the two belong to * 
two widely different religious systems, But that 
is not sufficient to establish the relative priority 
of the. two versions. ‘The goneral impression of 
the reader who compares the two versions closely 
is that the Hindu version is a later one on which 
the earlier Buddhist version has been remodelled, ® 
‘There aro also sevoral reasons for considering 
the Hindu version to be an imitation of the 
“earlier and the original Buddhist version of the. 
Bhatadamara Tantra, The Buddhist version puta’ 
the whole. Tantra’ in the mouth of Vajradhara 
"We have a faint suspicion that this romodalling \ mowtly. | 
“-was done by the Nino Néthas and 84 Siddhes 


rovognized 
© by tho Hindus, “But at present it would bo almost. impos’ 
{sible to prove, this thesis, ‘ 
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who: is regarded asthe highest deity in Buddhism, 
but in the Hindu version sometimes Vajradhara 
ig also represented as giving out certain Mantras, 
though’ in the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation between Un- 
mattabhairava and Unmattabhairavi, Moreover, it’ © 
ig-quite natural with the Buddhist to consider 
the highest Hindu deities as Bhitas or super 
taral or inferior beings ready. to do servic 

‘the worshipper. But even in the Hindu version 
the same sentiments are expressed, and Mantras 
and methods are given for the Marana of Brahma 
and others who are considered as Bhitas. Again, 
it is natural with the Buddhist to make the high- 
est Hindu gods as companions and inferior tothe 
principal god Bhatadamara, because that shows 
clearly that the Buddhist gods are far more 
powerful than the important Hinda gods who are 
much inferior to them and are given definitely 
subordinate positions in the Mandala of Bhata 
damara. But it is certainly strange in a Hindw 
‘Pantra to have the highest Hindu gods givet 
defisitely an inferior position in the Mandala, 
Moreover, the Hindu version of the Bhatadamara 
‘Tantra: mentions a large number of Buddhist 
terms in the body of the book and introduces’. 
some avowedly Buddhist characters in it. ..Dhus > 
we find Vajradhsra frequently introduced and.’ 
mentioned, and Vajrapani, another Bodhisattva: of” 























® ‘The Buddhists maintained a very hostile. aétitude tows 
Hindu gods and goddesses in their ritnals and in the soulptares, 
images and paintaings. For details seo B. 
Indian Buddhist Toonography, ..p. 182. : 





| fre Buddhist in origin and character, 
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the Buddhist pantheon introduced as giving 
certain instructions to the ‘gods and particularly 
to Mahes’vara, On fol, 8 Aparajita, the lord of 
Ghosts, is represented as saying that be will 
supply all the needs of those who mutter the 
Mantra relating to the Sarvatathagatas. Bodhisat- 
tva is mentioned in several places and in one place 
Mahadeva is addressed as a Bodhisattva (fol. 9), 
and in some places the worshipper is recommended 
even to meditate on S’anya (fol. 20). In the 
Sadhanamali Tantra where four Sadhanas are 
dedicated to the worship of  Bhatadamara, 
the deity is described as an expert in destroying 
the pride of Slakra, Brahma, Kubera and others, 
It is a well-known fact that the Buddhists 
cherished a great hatred towards Hinduism and 
the Hindu gods, and they took particular pleasure 
in defaming Hindu gods both in writing and in 
art. It is thus easy to think that Bhatadamara 
was oreated as the destroyer of the pride of 
Hindu gods and this explains the position of the 
greatest Hindu gods placed in a subordinate posi- 
tion in the Bhatadamara Mandala, Tne Hindu 
version of the Bhatadamara Tantra is therefore 
a revision of the Buddhist Tantra which is 
original, and there is enough in the Hindu vers 
sion to show that the character of the original 
Tantra is wholly Buddbist. Furthermore, 
Sadhanamala is a Buddhist Tantra and there. is 
‘no other reason why tho work should include the 
different Sadbanas for Bhatadamara unless they 
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The Bhitadamara Tantra centres round the 
figure of Bhatadamara and his Mandala which is 
described twice in each of the two versions of the 
Tantra above referred to, Four Sadhanas in the 
Sadhanamala professedly of an abridged character 
also describe the principal god of the Mandala. 
The two versions of the Tantra describe the farm 
ofthe deity differently and the difference is worth 
noting in the comparative statement given” below : 


Buddhist Hinda, 


1. Tantra madhye nyase- 1. Jvalamalakulam dip: 
draudram jvalamilasama- tam yugantagnisamapra- 
kulam bham 

Chaturbhujam naba- _Bhinnafjanamahakayam 
krodham bhinnafjanasama kapalakalabbushapam 









prabham Attahasam mababbimam, 
Daksine vajramullilya trailokyatibhayaAkaram 9) 

tarjayan vimapanina ‘Tatra madhye maharaud- 
‘Damstrakaralavadanam ram Vajrakrodham nive- 


nagastakavibbushitam sayet. 
Kapalamalamukutam ¥ 
trailokyasyapi nas‘anam 
Atfahasam mahas‘antam 
(ndam) trailokyadbipatin 
prabhum 
‘Pratyalidhasasamsth- 
anam adityakotisannibbam 
‘Aparajitapadakrantam 
mudrabandhena tishthati. 


2. Tantra madhye nyased- 
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bhimam taptajvala- tam yugintagnisamapra- 
samakulam bham 

Sattahdsam maharaud- Bhinnafijanomabakayam 
ram bhinvafijanachayopa- kapalakrtabhiishanam 
mam Sattabasam mabaraudram 


Pratyaligham chatarba- — trisu lokabhayafkaram 
huni daksine vajradbari- ‘Tanmadhye tu maha- 
pam bhimam Vajrakrodham 

‘Tarjanam vamahastena — chaturbhujam 
tikshpadamshtrakaratinam Dakshiporddhvakare vaj- 


Kapalaratnamakutam ram tarjanvamapapinam 
trailokynsya vinas'anam = Krodhamudranvitam 
‘Adityakotisakasham — [chaiva] panibhyam dhara- 
astanngavibhasbitam pam bhajo, 


Aprajitapadakrantém 
mudrabandhena tishthati, 

It may be noticed from the different des- 
criptions of the deity as given in the Buddhist 
and Hinda versions that the original language of 
the Buddhist has been changed in the Hindu 
version to a more dignified and correct form of 
Sanskrit, although the deity whom the two vers- 
ions describe remains the same in all particulars, 

‘Tho form of Bhatadinara can now be clearly 
understood from the different Dhyznas quoted 
above. It appears from the description that Bha- 
tadamara is one-faced and four-armed, and stands 
in the Pratyalidba attitude on Aparajita—the lord 
of the ghosts and demons, The two principal’ 
hands are ‘crossed against the breast in what is 
called the Bhatadimara Mudra or the Krodha 
Mudra which requires that the two. Anamikas 
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should be entwined, the two Tarjants slightly 
bent, while the middle and the Jast fingers should 
be. pressed with the thumb. The second right 
hand of the deity is raised and carries the thunder- 
bolt, ‘while the left shows the raised index finger 
in a menacing attitude. His appearance is awe- 
inspiring and terrible with his body as dark as 
veollyrium, with a garland of heads and ornament 
‘of snakes and skulls; he resembles the Pralaya Fire 
and is capable ot destroying the three worlds, 1° 

The descriptions in the Sadhanamala are mere 
‘copies.of the Dhyanas already given in the original 
Tantra, as it ought to be. But the Mandala -or 
magic circle seems to be very complicated inas- 
much as there are four rows of deities surround- 
ing him, In the first row there are:— 

(11 Mabadeva to the right (South) who carries 
the S/ala, the chowrie, bow and S’akti, and sits on 
a bull. 

(2) Vishnu to the left (North) who carries conch, 
disc, mace, and tho chowrie and sits on Garura. 

(3) Indra behind (West) who is decked in 
‘all ornaments, with the chowrie in his hand, 
and sitting on an elephant. 

(4) Karttika in front (Bast) carrying the 
chowrie and sitting on a peacock, 

(5) Ganapati in the Is‘ana corner. 

(6) The sun-in the Agni corner. 

7) Rabu in the Nairrita corner, 





1%" Beo also Sadtanamala Vol, II, pp. 513, 516, 621, where other 
Dhyinas of Bhutadamara are to be found. A description ofthe, 
dlity isto bo found in the Inion Duadil Zen 
1d, 145, 
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(8) Nandikes’vars (Nates'vara in H) in the 
Vayu corner, 

‘In the second circle similarly there are eight 
deities, four in tho four cardinal directions, and 
four others in the four intermediate corners, 

(1) Umadevi to the left (North), of golden 
colour, decked with all ornaments, her face wear- 
ing a pleasant smile. 

(2) S'ridevi in front (East) of similar appear- 
‘ance and carrying # flower. 

(3) Tilottama to the right (South), of similar 
appearance, carrying Dhapa or incense sticks. + 

(4) S'as‘idevi behind (West), of similar appear- 
ance carrying the light stick. 

(6) Ratuas‘ri (H,Rambha) in the Agni comer, 
carrying Gandha' or scont, and decked with all 
ornaments, 

(6) Sarasvati in the Nairrita comer, of beauti- 
ful appearance and carrying a Vind. 

(7) Surasundari in the Vaya corner carrying 
a garland of jewels (Ratnamala) 

(8). Vis‘alakst in the Is‘ana corner, of beauti- 
fal appearance, decked with all ornaments and 
resplendent with youthful bloom. 

Tn the third circle are placed the deities pre+ 
siding over the different quarters with their own’ | 
weapons and symbols and Vahanas, Thas:~ 

(1) Agni in the Agni corner’; 
(2) Yomain the South; 
(8) Nairrti inthe Nairrta corner’; 
(> Varupa in’ the West ; 
(5) Vaya’in the Vaya corner ; 
‘Kibera in'the North ;° 
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(7) ‘The Moon in the Is‘ana corner ; 
(8) Indra in the East, 

In the fourth circle there is another set of 
deities which are omitted in the Hindu version 
‘on the first occasion, but appear on the second 
oecasion at the end of the work. These eight 
| deities are placed in the Mandala as under-— 

(1) Simhadhvaja in the East, 

(2) Vibbati in the South, 

(3) Padmavati behind (West), 

(4) Suraharini in the North, 

(5) Varaharini in the Is’ana corner, 
(6) Ratnes'vari in the Agni corner, 
(7) Bhashini in the Nairrta corner, 
(8) Jagatpalini in the Vayu corner. 

All these deities are beautiful in appearance, 
decked with all ornaments, with appropriate 
weapons held in their hands, and resting in the 
Sattvaparyanka attitude. 

This elaborate Mandala is twice described in 
each of the two versions of the Bhatadamara 
‘Tantra, The Sadhanamala, however, is silent with 
regard to the companion deities -because obviously 
‘the purpose of the work is to give a description 
of the main deity with the principal Mantras 
which may be necessary for the reference of the 
© priests who were engaged ina variety of work in 

‘connection with the. needs of their clients, But it 

seems very probable that the Bhitadamare Tantra: 
of the Buddhists ushered into existence a variety | 
of Sidhanas which are eyen to-day: practised in 
several parts of. India; namely. the fe csr 
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Sadhan, Yakshipi Sadhana, Kinnari Sadhana, Naga 
Sadhana and a number of other Sadhanas, I6 
may also be surmised that the various methods 
of exorcisms of ghosts, demons and other super- 
natural beings now current in India have much 
to do with the contents of this once popular 
and excellent Tantra. 

The two versions of the Bhatadamara Tantra 
must be considered as very lucky finds as they 
throw a considerable light on the vexed question 
of the priority or posteriority of the Tantric 
literature affiliated to the Hindu and Buddhist 
religious systems and furnish a concrete example 
for the purpose of comparative study. Leb us 
hope that materials will be forthcoming for a 
critical edition of both the Tantras which, when 
published, will enable the scholar to understand 
‘and appreciate several problems that usually con- 
front a student of the Tantras, * 





¥ ‘This paper was read before tho Section of Anthropology, 
‘Mythology Polk+Lore and Religion of the Sixth Session: of\the 
AilTdia- Oriental Conference held at Patna, Deossuber, 1990, 
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Il. A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND STATUS OF THE KAYASTHAS. 


By 
Paxorr Racuovana Mirravrar Saasrer, Sanrrva- 
> omanva, Kavya-rinmus, Vapanraninraa, Suastn1, 
MA, M, Os bay 
Lecturer, Allahabad University. Allahabad. 





Soholars have expressed divergent * opinions 
“on the origin of the Kayasthas, which has been 
‘a controversial subject for more than three quarters 
of a century. In some parts of the country, that 
is to say, in the Eastern * and Southern * India, 
the Pandits had the. belief, that the Kali Age ~ 
admits of only two varnas or broad divisions of 
the Hinda Society, viz, the Brahmana and the 
Sladra, ingrained in their minds since a long time, 
Accordingly they thought all the Kayasthas, who, 
+ as a class, were neither priests nor donees of 
religious gifts, to belong to a caste topping the 
ist of “all the non-Brahmapa, ie, the Sadra 
castes, Keatriyas’ and Vais'yas having become 
extinct in the Kali Age, according to their. view. 
However, the Kayasthas of various climes, in 
different ages, in spite of expressing their respect 
for the ‘gods of the earth’ as a token of their 
personal meckness~and self-denial, * as also many.” 
‘Brahmayas have been very often doing, were regarded, 
by the latter, tobe of @ very noble extraction and, 
always believed themselves to be the, cream of 
the society, <5 and, as such, accepted, as time 
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rolled on, different traditions pointing to their 
superior origin, not minding what others said or 
wrote against them. 


In the last century, when a ‘Digest’ was pre- 
pared in order to govern the Indian population 
according to the laws of the country, this ques- 
tion took a different turn, Cases in which the 
illegitimate issues of Kayasthas, in view of the 
laws for S’adras, wished to have the right of 
inheritance legalized in their own favour against 
the established custom, gave rise to the necessity 
of ascertaining the exact vara of Kayasthas. 
Some Papdits ® wrote that, in spite of their 
traditions of pure twico-born origin, the Kayasthas 
‘of modern times should, for certain reasons, bo 
considered practically to be S’adras or a mixed 
caste, While other Pandits, and among thom 
those of Poona, 7 Bengal, ® Benares, * Jamma- 
Kas'mira, 1° ete, 12 who were considered to be 
the authority on such and other subjects of socio- 
religious character, were approached for giving 
their Vyavasthas (decisions) about the social posi- 
tion of the Kayasthas to help them in law- 
courts. ‘This class of Papdits dubbed all the 
Kayasthas of noble extraction Keatriyas ™* or sub- 
Keatriyas, 2% Consequently, in common parlanes 
‘of the present century, the term Kayastha has é 
begun to bear the connotation of one’ particular 
caste including number of sub-castes believed. to 
be homogeneous in the point not only of calling 
or culture but. also. of social position, in the 
fourfold division of the Hinda Sucieby, based on 
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the newly promulgated theories of their common 
or similar origin supposed to have taken place 
in the primitive age, 

In the following pages I will conclusively 
Prove thab all these opinions, popular beliefs, or 
@ecisions of Pandits, are based on the ignorance 
of facts and not on any scientific investigation, 
Kayasthas, according to the results of my por- 
sistent study of this subject for the last twenty 
Years, have never formed one caste, nor have they 
sprung from any one common ancestor or from 
more ancestors of one and the same caste; and 
even the ethnic sense associated to the word 
Kayastha, separately or in conjunction with what 
are nowadays known as the sub-divisions of the 
socalled Kayastha caste, has a tery late beginning 
in the history of the social organizations, The 
views 24 expressed by Stein, Baba Rakhal Das 
Banerji, Dr. Bent Prasad and M.M. Pandit G. 
‘H. -Ojha, represent the trath to a great length ; 
and I will show wherein their deficiency lies, 
when I have discussed the ‘problem through, 


Now I proceed to examine the evidence which 
settles the question as to who and what these 
Kaynsthas were in Ancient India. It will be 
well to begin with the times of Ksomendra and 
Kalbana and from that» meridian to make ‘a 











survey of the nature and position Gf this class 


of people in Indian History before-and-after 
these authors, z ere ces 








o 
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Part THE KAYASTHAS OF KAS'MIRA. 

A—THE KAYASTHAS IN KSEMENDRA’S: 
WORKS, 

Ksemendra alias Vyasadasa, who was one of 
the greatest writers on different topics, and a 
contemporary, rather protégé, of King Ananta 
(1028-1063 A. C.) of Kas'mira, uses the word 
Kayastha 1 as a synonym 1° for Divira, 17 
Niyogin, %® etc, % i, e, for various state 
officials, but nowhere in the ethnic sence 2° as is 
understood to be conveyed by it now-a-days, 
Kayasthas have generally found mention in his 
poems teeming with his sarcastic propensity. But 
1 am inclined to believe that he was perhaps 
always thinking very seriously of the vices of the 
official class (Kayasthas). This is why he desoribos 
them always in that light and sometimes oven in 
context where tho relevancy of such a topic 
appears to be but forced (e.g. in verse 822 of 
Canto VIII—S1t Kyspavatara—in his Das'avatara- 
carita), 22 

The editor of the Narma-mala, Pt. Madhusa- 
dana Kaula Shastri, in his introduetion to this book, 
(Kashmir Series, No. 40), writes as follows :— 

(p. 10.) “Lhe Narma-mala gives the tragical 
account of a Kayastha or a clerk and outlines, 
indirectly, » low tone of moral discipline possessed 
during his time, by the majority of people, 

(P. 11) “Among the state officials and officers, 
there seem to be most prominent in order of 
administration, (a) the Griha-Krityadhipati, (b) the 
Paripalaka, (c) the Niyogi. Other officinls are, in 
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some way or the other, subordinate to the above 
and work either as treasurers, judicial readers, 
road-inspectors cr as messengers. 

“All of them, i.e, the Kayasthas 
cult. 

(P.12,) “The Kayasthas’ highest ambition is 
to occupy the port-folio of the Grihakrityadhipati 
or Grihakritya-mahattama who, it seems, was the 
head of the Home Department and controlled 
both civil and military offices as also the Depart- 
ment of the Dharmartha. 2? Seven executive 
officers work under him in this capacity and there 
are eight orderlies to attend on him..... He is 
allowed the prerogative of having officers under 
him of his own choice (1) 

“The next officer after him is the Paripa- 
lake, or the governor of a province (2. 

(P. 13) “Paripalaka’s clerk-in-chief is called 
Lekhakopadhyaya..... He is in charge of the con- 
fidential office record..... He is also a thorough 
wecountant who can balance the account in a 
trice (3). p 

(P. 14) “The superintendent of finance, or the 
Ganja-Divira, who has control also over the trea- 
sury is another important Kayastha officer who 
produces a sheet of expenditure and receipts be- 
fore his master, Paripalaka......He is a strong 
advocate of retrenchment policy (4). 

“Kayostha appears as a Niyogi also. His 
fanction, as such, is supervising the - villages, and 
the Paraganas checking their, accounts.end inspect- 
ing roads etc. He is an executive officer with 


Sfaiva- 
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first class magisterial powers to decide the civil 
‘and criminal cases just like a Tahsildar of to- 
day (5). 

(P. 16) “The Niyogi has power to appoint or 
to dismiss the Patwaris (Grama-divira) (6). 

“Mention is made of the Asthina Diviras or 
the clreks in the court (7). 

(P. 18) letter to him (i, e, Niyogr) from 
his Assistant: ‘On the plea...... This is all. Jeth 
Sunday.’ The Niyogi reads the above letter and 
praises the active and industrious habits of his 
Assistant (8)". 

‘These remarks give a generally fair idea of the 
position and function of various officers and 
officials (known as Kayasthas, or Diviras or Niyo- 
gins, or Adhikarins) in medoval state, They may, 
however, be supplemented by the following lines:— 











Divira *® seems to have been once connected 
also with tomple-properties and other religious 
endowments as with various other special offices. *+ 
Similarly, the word Kayastha, which,—as derived 
from { the root ci, to collect, to heap up,-+tho termi- 
ation ghait=) Kaya 2° (principal, capital, treasury) 
‘and stha, to stay,—perhaps originally stood for a 
small or big officer of the royal treasury, *° or 
the revenue dopartment, was indiscriminately used 
to denote any official, Again, the main fanotion 
of the Niyogin was perhaps that of a revenue 
officer or tax-collector, 2% This is why, in spite 

of using all these words, often and anon, a8 
mere synonyms, both Keomendra and Kalhana, 
‘sometimes use them distinctively, ** 
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‘That besides these, the Prime-Minister (Sarva- 
dhikarin), who must have been the highest of 
all the state servants, was also meant to be 
styled as Kayastha, would be clear from the 
Natma-mala (I. 6-8) and Kalhapa’s Rajateraigint 
(VILL 560). Even so was the Chief-justice 
“neluded under the term Kayastha, as is apparent 
from the Kala-vilasa (V, 5) and Rajatarangint 
(VIL. 1226). The Paripalaka was, in fact, more 
intimately connected with the Temples or Reli- 
gious Endowments Department *® In the Narma- 
mala (L. 56), the Paripalaka is expressly called 
“a Kayastha similar to” the one addressed there (i, e. 
Grhakptya-mahattama); and, in case of the 
Niyogin and the Minister for Peace and War 
(Sandhi-vigraha-kayastha), *° the word Kayastha 
is used as a controvertible or indispensable epithet 
(Narma-mala, I. 148, and IT. 143 respectively): 

In view of the facts that Ksemendra nowhere 
mentions the Kayaithas as a caste and that this 
class of people held such high and important 
posts as are described above, the phrases like 
‘Kayastha cabinet”, “a Kayastha or a clerk”, 
“Kayastha officers”, as’ used by the learned editor 
‘of the Narma-mala (on p. 10 and 14 of the Intro- 
duction), should be considered merely as faulty 


expressions. 
























B. THE KAYASTHAS IN THE WORKS OF ~ 
KALHANA AND OTHERS. 

Next in order is Bilhapa, the. famous author 

of the Vikramaakadeva-earita, who , was. 
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temporary of the Kas'mirian Kings Kalas’a (1063+ 
1089 A.C.) and Harsa (1089-1101 A, ©.) and a 
native of Kas’mira, and who had become the 
chief Pandit (Vidyapats) of Parmadi, the King 
of Karpata (i. ¢, Vikramaditya-Tribhuvanamalla, 
the Calukya, who reigned at Kalyana in 1076- 
1127 A.C.), 2 He writes about Subhata, the 
queen of Anantadeva of Kas/mira (1028-1063 A.C.) 
in his monumental poem (Canto XVIII, verso 42) 
as follows :— 92 

“Neither Kayasthas °° expert in crooked writ- 
‘ings, nor parasites skilled in subtle flattery, nor 
bards excelling in open praises, it were allowed to 
plunder her; fortune, eager, as it were, to expiate 
her fickleness, went from her hands solely to the 
houses of Gods and Brabmapas.” °4 

Here, too, the Kayasthas are not described 
asa caste; but are mentioned along with Vipas 
(parasites) and Gayanas (singers) that were no 
caste-names, Gayana was the attribute of Kanaka, 
who, being the younger brother of Cappaka, was 
a Brahmana and probably an uncle 8° of Kalhana 
himself, who, is called a Dvija, i. 0 Brahmapa, 
in Jonatija’s and “Prajyabhat{a’s (Second and Fourth) 
Rajataraiginis (verse 5.) 








This discussion has now brought us to the 
times of Kalhana who composed his Rajatarigint 
about 1150 A.C. He uses the word Kayastha 3* 
no: less than thirty-nine or forty times, and 
Karyastha ** ob least twioo or thrice, ‘The latter 

6 ’ 
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word means’ ‘one in charge of an office’ and is 
an exact synonym for Karma-sthan-adhikarin 
(VITE: 1482), the same as Karanika or Adhika- 
ranika of Sansktit inisctiptions-; since Karya *8 
is a synonym for Karma-sthana (IV. 852) mean- 
ing*‘an office’, which is the same as Karana 39 
or Adhikarana 4° of the inscriptions. 

Tie word. Kayastha (VILL. 87, 89, 90, 107, 110, 
118, 114) has its synonyms in Niyogin (VIIL. 88, 
91,98), Makattama (VIII. 93), Karyin (VIII. 105) 
and Adhikyta (VIII. 86),— all'these words having 
been. used in one and the same context, The 
last word is mostly met- with in the form of 
Adkikarin throughout the Rajatarangini and 
sometimes even as Adhikara-stha (e.g. in VIII. 
180) This last form is an exact equivalent of 
‘Karya-stha. Bhogasena who hed been Raje-sthan- 
adhikara-bhak or Chief-justice (VIII. 181) was 
also once Dvara-karya-stha or lord of the ‘Crate’ 
(VIII: 293:94), 

Kualhans, sometimes, uses the idiom of the 
Joeative case (i. @, ‘in’ or on’) to denote a person 
holding a particular, ‘office’, “Sohela who was only 
‘a Brahmspa of ordinary states, i, a sharer in the 
income of the Samara-swami Témple (VIL 1105 
and Stein's note on II’ 182), gradually became <~ 
Mahattama; (V1.1 106),> passing: thrdugh the post of 

* Arthanayaka:: (Prefect. of  property)..° This same 
person, againy -beoaine -Dnarapati (lord.of the Gato}, 
and “amt arise” (VITs1819):0r, to follow: Stein's 
reading, gy arr are -smnae the idiom of 'tholocative 3 
case)— ive, the highest officer ‘nt ary the > 
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Commander-in-chief. He is obviously meant to 
have been a Kayastha in the Rajatarangint 
(VIL. 1169-70, 1819; VII1. 93, 560), Canpake, 
a Dvara-karya-stha (VII. 1177) ie mentioned “along 
with some Dvar-adhikarins (VII. 1178). ‘Tho 
same idiom is used in the expression “itt agra ae 
wifird® 7 wat (VIII. 960), Similarly we have it in 
(VITI. 560) “atewfind watfert wrret ferri” mean- 
ing ‘made one named’ Gauraka the Prime Minister’ 
(Sarvadhikare Kayastham). It appears that Stein 
did not mark this idiom, and hence in his trans- 
lation (of VII, 1819; VIII. 560), he has misplaced 
the word Kayastha which ought to be construed ' 
with the predicate portion in tho sentence, 


‘The upshot of this whole hairsplitting is this 
that the words Kayastha, Karyastha, Adhikarin, 
Niyogin, etc. are eynonymously used to denote the 
class of poople holding certain offices, that included 
even, those of tbe. Prime Minister, Commander-in 
-ebief, Chiefjustive, and other officers of note, in 
the Rajatarajigini. ‘This fact taken together with 
the conclusions deduced from the Narwa-mala of 
Ksemendra proves, beyond doubt, that the people 
described as Kayasthas were, indeed, no mean 
fanctionaries to be termed “petty officials or clerks” 4+ 
‘as carelessly generalized by somo distinguished 
authors. 





There is not a single passage in the whole of 
the Rajatarangint to prove the existence of any 
caste named Kayastha in Kalbape’s' knowledge, at 
least so far as Kas/mira is concerned; though the 
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term was already being-used, in association with 
some of what are now known as the sub-castes 
of Kayasthas, in other parts of India. 


Our author has once used the word ‘kula’ in 
the compound dus-kayastha-kulasya (IV. 680); 
where Stein's rendering “wicked wibe of officials” 
‘ought not to create any association of an ethnic 
gense on, the readers’ mind, since it is not intended 
hy Kalhapa, who really means there only “the 

_ Glass of vicious officials.” In Sanskrit the particle 
dus, used to give the sense of badness, is al- 
ways directly compounded with the word im- 
mediately following it, which is Kayastha in the 
present context. As such, it, therefore, cannot 
qualify the word ‘kula.’ Moreover, there is nothing 
to show that Aula here means ‘family,’ as it does 
in many other passages, where the author has, along 
with it, invariably used some expression denoting 
birth (eg, II. 62; II. 61; V. £06, 480; VIL 
434, 975; VIII. 263, 357, 915, 1088, 1102, 1262; 
ete,), Therefore, apart from the fact that here- 
ditsry © Kayastha families’ had already come into 
existence in other parts of India and that even 
Kalhana’s- predecessor, Ksemendra, talks of an 
imaginary Aayastha-kula in Magadha (Kalavilasa, 
V.-89), it can, from the silence of these and 
other Kas'mjrian authors, be safely concluded that, * 
‘as yet, there were absolutely no families in Kas’mira 
bearing the bereditary: title of Kayastha in order 
that the ethnic sevse should be attached to it. 
On the contrary, the expressions like eee 3 
putrah, ie, the son of and tat “himself, a 
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Kayastha (VIII. 664), ote, must be taken to be 
significant in this respect. 

As is quite natural, seme officials had their 
matrimonial relations with others in the same 
profession and both Ksemendra (Narma-mala, IT. 
117, 182) and Kalhana (Rajatar. VIII. 1620, 2043, 
ete.) speak in favour of the prevalence of such 
alliances, But examples of marriages among 
families of dis-similar professions (Rajatar, VIIL 
561, ete.) were fur too numerous. Andif Kalhana 
is not to be disbelioved, there was, at a time, 
even the royal policy standing in the way of 
Kayasthus (i.e officials) making such relations 
with Kayasthas (officials), as would appear from 
the following passage in the Rajatarangini > 

1. “When tho officials (Kayasthas) are closely 
drawn together by the bonds of inter-marriage..., 
then a change for the worse in the subjects’ 
fortune may be known for certain (IV, 951-52 ).” +2 

Stein is probably right when he says *? that 
Kalhapa is here thinking, in reality, of his own 
times, when he puts such maxims ‘of state-craft 
in the mouth of King Lalitaditya-Muktapida who 
preceded him by about four centuries. This, too, 
shows that even in Kas'mira of Kalhana’s days 
there were no ‘Kayastha families’ in the strict 
sense of the expression, much-less a caste of 
that name. 





9, ‘Tha first mentioh of the word Kayastha’ in 
the Rajataraigint (III. 489) is mado along with 
the name of Durlabhavardbana **, the founder — 
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ofthe Karkota dynasty of kings. But the expres- 
sion that he was “an official of the fodder for 
horses” (As'va-ghasa-kayastha), precludes all possi- 
bility of the . association of a caste-sense in the 
word Kayastha here. 

8, Again, it Kayastha wore a caste-name, 
King Gandrapida, a descendant of the above-men- 
tioned Kayastha Dorlabhavardhana, should not 
have been addressed by a Brahmana woman, whose 
husband was killed by another Brahmana, while 
she was praying the King for justice, in the 
following words of the poet casting a slur on 
Kayasthas :-— 

“No one is of bad character if not the son 
of a harlot; no one is in continual fear if not 
guilty; no one is talkative if not a liar; no one 
is angratefal if not a Kayastha. (IV. 90)” 4%. 

4. Again, if Kayastha would have been a 
caste-name and if King Lalitaditya-Muktapida, 
another descendant of the Kayastha Durlabha- 
vardhana, were thinking of himself to have been 
asmember of that caste, there would be hardly 
any congruity in the following passage which -dis- 
tinguishes Kings quite apart from the Kayasthas, 
in course »of hiy speech that has. been partly 
quoted above #5 

“When the Kings look into’ the offices as.if 
they were Kayasthas, then ® change for the 
worse in the subjects’ fortune may be known for 
certain (IV. 352).” ! 5 

5. Again, while Gauraka (VITI560-662), Canpaka 
(VII. 1177), Sivarathe +7 (VEIL 111, 2156, 28835 















° 
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identified with the great-great-grand-father of Jaya- 
ratha, the author of the Tantraloka and Alanka- 
ra=sarvasva-Vimars‘ini), Sahela (described’ above’ at 
length), Kanaka (VIII, 570) the grandson: of Raja- 


_ kalasa 48 (VII. 13, 20, 22, 24, 572), and many 





other Kayasthas, say the majority of the officials, 
in Kas'mira, were evidently Brihmapas by caste 
as is also admitted by scholars like Stein and Dr, 
Boni Prasad, the low-born Bhadres’vara (VII. 38-41), 
on the analogy of whose personal history better known 
to his contemporary, Ksemendra, the latter has per- 
haps based his desoription of the mythical origin 
of the ‘Kayastha’, the hero of his sharp satire, 
the Narmamala #° (I. 17-20, 26, 32),— and 
Sadda (Rajatar,, VIII, 258, 268-4) the descendant 
of aload-carrier named Lavata (V. 177, 205);'could not 
have been called Kayasthas at the same time, if’ 
Kayastha woukl’ have» been the name of any 
particular caste. 

6. Lastly, again, if Kayastha wore a caste-name, 
thé ministers, chiefs, tanérins, soldiers, King, 
ekaigas, ete. (V. 481; VI. 182 and even 13; 
VIII. 110), that are mentioned in one and. the 
same breath along with Kayasthas, should: be 
taken asso. many caste-names. This wouldbe 

erly preposterous, 

‘Thus, we have: seen that the Kayosthas: in 
Kaslmira of Kalbana’d  times\ were not a soparate | 
caste, and, for that. reason, although veven low-caste 
people;-however seldom,’ could tbe so-called, majo.” 
rity vof ‘them were-Brahmanas- ° by-castey 
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S'rivara (1459-1486 A. C.), the author of the 
‘Third Rajataraigini, too, does not use the word 
Kayastha in any ethnic sense. In one place 52 
(IIT. 6), he tells us that he bas composed his 
book like the utterances of the Kayasthas for the 
remembrance of those to come. Here by ‘the 
Utterances of Kayasthas’ he perhaps means the 
rooords that are to be dictated by, or prepared 
‘at the initiative of, big officers and preserved 
in the government offices for the guidance of 
future potentates and functionaries. In another 
place *2 (IV. 129), he says that Hassana the 
Rajanaka burnt the houses of Malla, the Amina 
and Cunda, the Kayastha, in anger. In the first 
instance he clearly means the record officers 
(Alsapatalikas) and in the second, too, an offi- 
cial of some description which is not detailed by 
him. Otherwise, if by Kayastha, any caste is to 
be understood, Amina, too, should be taken as a 
caste which would be absurd. 


















Prajyabhatta, the author of the Fourth Raja: 
taraigini who was @ contemporary of Akbar the 
Great, imforms us in his book (verses 71-73): 93> 
that the ‘Kayasthas’ named Budhaka, As'visa, 
Samkhyes/a, Jugaka, ete, who were brought {to 
Kas‘mira] “by tho royal behest and were the — 
officers /Adhikarins of Siddbades’a (ready command ue 
expert knowers of the produce’ and division: of 
land (i, e. were surveyors) and ‘writers by profession’, 
made three divisions of the land every-where 
the dominion and provinces and wrote. that one 
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part is, assigned to Fatah the Shah, the other to 
Utsa the Malleka. (Mallik?), and the third 
to S'rigara the Rajanaka. 

From this it would appear that, in Kas'mira, 
there was the dearth of officials of the nature as 
described here, and this is why they were brought 
from elsewhere, perhaps from Agra-Delht, tho 
soat of the central government, If the word 
Kayastha is not to be taken here, too, in the 
ethnic sense, the tautology cannot be avoided. 

t is noteworty that the use of the word 
Kayastha in these chronicles ofter Kalhana has 
bebome so rare {that any other -references to it 
are not to be found in thom, Phorefore, it can 
be concluded that the old class of Kaysthas in 
Kas‘mira must have ceused to be called by that 
epithet, rather faded into oblivion, in. Akbar's 
ia afterwords, 

‘ho prosent paper having grown too unwieldy, 
T have divided.it into two parts, and the first 
parb ends here, 


In the second part of this paper, I will dis- 
cuss out this problem with reference to other 
books in Sanskrit litearture, to epigraphical re- 
cords and to the manuscripts of Sanskrit and Hindi, 
all throwing a flood of light on its final solution, 

Here, however, it may be briefly stated that 
in the promised evidence there occur the words 
like S’asanika-Kayastha, °* Maha-keayastha, 8 
*Prathama-kayastha, °° Jyestha-kayastha, °7 Jyestha- 
dhikarapike, °* ete. °°; the Kayastha surnames like 

7 
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Pande, °° Mis’ra, ©” Tiwari, 6? Dube. 6? Diksita os, 
Des‘apandita, ®* or Desh-pande, *° ete. ; the titles 
of Pandita, °*  Panditadhis'vara, °° Pandita- 
pupdarika-tarani, °° ‘Vipaksa-vadi-simha (lit, a 
Jion to the speakers of the opposite side, é. ¢., the 
vanguisher of disputants_in the Svastrarthas or 
learned discussions), °7 fPhakkura, ° ‘ete. ; an 
the instances of the mana °° Karanikas 
(=Kayasthas or Lekhakes) and Varma 7° (or? 
Keatriya) Karanikas (=Kayasthas or Lekbakas) 
in consonance with the injanctions of tke Dharma- 
and Artha=S‘astras 71 to the effect that the various 
posts of state officials and officers or administrators 
should, mainly and primarily, be allotted to men 
of the Brahmana caste, and sometimes to Ksatriyas 
or Nes in the formers? absence, but never to 


4 
























Svadras. 7} 


Citi is, therefore, ultimately concluded that people 
whose descendants are now known by the name 
of Kayastha and grouped under several castes and 
their various sub-castes preserving their purity of 
blood 7, were not originally forming any caste of 
that name 7% as is generally understood to.day; 
but were recruited mostly from the Brahmana 7+ 
and in some cases from the Keatriya 7° or even 
the Vais'ya 7? caste or class. In courso of time, ” 
the application of the term Kayastha 7? passed 
from individuals to particular families holding the. 
hereditary posts that came under the contotation 
of that term. Such familiés as belonged to one — 
and the same caste, Brihmana, ete, were, by 
relations of matrimony and. food, interlinked into. 
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broader circles limited by geographical areas, 
These circles tock the shape of the new castes 7 
passing both ax ulus apd jas of Kayanthas in 
the transitional period. 


About close of this period, Gang Brab- 
mana tania of Pandes, Mis‘ras, Tiwaris, Dubes, 
ete, that had, in all probability, the same people 
for their ancestors as the early forefathers of the 
modern traditional (i, ¢, the Kanyakubja, etc.) 
Brahmapas, but had adopted the hereditary Kéyas- 
tha profession, were naturally mixed with the 
older Brakmana-Kayastha families as is evident 
from the existence of such surnames among, the 
Brahma-kayasthas in a considerable number, /But, 
later on, further recruitment to this section of 
the Society of Brabmanas,—amounting to a seve- 
rance of newcomers from their original stock and 
tending to multiply the Kayasthas who were fast 
adapting themselves, at least in their public life, 
to the contact and influence of the Mohammadan 
rule so much despised by the orthodox Brahmana 
society,—was discouraged and stopped perhaps also 
for fear of the latter's dismemberment and dege- 
neracy due to the attractiveness of the at once 
honourable and Incrative profession of a Kayastha, 
as would appear from Kamalikara Bhatta's Nér- 
nayasindhu 77 (N.S, Press, Bombay, 1906}, p. 
282. The use of the word Kayastha purely in 
the sense of a profession was all along intelligible, 
and lingered even so late as the compesition of 
the S'idra-kamalakara ** by the self-same author 
who wrote the Nirnayasindhuw. 
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(The words Kayastha-tula and Kayasthasjani 
were already in vogue and were often used to 
definitely denote one or the other particular 
caste *? of Kayasthas (the sense of which was 
somietimes understood even without its specifie 
mention), such as Naigams, Mathura, Svakasena, 
ete, or even only a ‘class! not ethnically bug 
professionally homogenevus.. However, long before 
the period perhaps of the decline of the Mughal 
Empire towards which the custodians of Hinda 
Mythology seem to have coined lucid stories 
about the legendary origin of these Kayastha 
caster, i.e, Neigama, ete, from the Divine 
Kaysstha, Citragupta, 7 the Micister of or 
identioal with, Dharmaraja of the Puranas and the 
alleged son of Brabma, the Primeval ancestor of 
all the Brabmapas— —apparently on the bases, 
firstly, of the homogeneity of these castes, 12. in 
number, inasmuch as all of them had emerged 
from a common stock, %.¢. the Brahmana caste, 
and, secondly, of the identity of the function of 
earthly Kayasthas with that of the celestial 
Kayastha, Citragupta-—the sonse of a community 
of Kayasthas of « matually similar origin hed 
already begun to be associated with the word 
Kayastha-jati, 


















Thus, what were heretofore known as’ ‘the 
castes, now came to pass as the twelve sub-caster 
of the Kayasthas of a commen description, that 
have been known for a long: time as the Brahma-— 
Kayasthas °°, Evidently the. initial reason behind 
this nomenclature was this that’ Ghey were all 
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recruited. from the body of the Brihmana caste 5 
but, in the legendary account, they are represep- 
ted to have descended from Brahma's son Citra- 
gupta (ww-wm-e) and tho two daughters of the 
Brabmana (Rsi] Sus‘arma or Dharmas‘arma and 
Strya or Manu or S'raddhadeva, The first attempt 
to unite these Brahma-Kayasthas or the so-called 
Citragupta-vams‘iya-kayasthas by means of inter- 
dinnor was that made by Mabaraja Tikait Raya 
(Srivastavya), the Prime Minister of Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daulah of Lucknow (Avadha) during the last 
quarter of the 18th century (1786 A. C.) 

Besides these, there are many more castes of 
Kayasthas found in various parts of the land, 
But, in fact, all the people of the Indian con- 
tinent coming under the term Kayastha have 
never, in the past or even in the present times, 
formed one caste. * 





ee 


% Paper read before the Anthropological ‘Seotion of the Sixth 
‘All-India Oriental Conference, Patna, on December 19, 1980, 
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Foot Notes 


1. (4) “Bagaaths, synonymous with Karans, froma, Vais'a, b 
awed et thesudea claes,” Kayasthas of Bengal, Sudras— 
$B Govell: Mitcdancous Eeage ly 1. 2. Colerooke, Vol. 0, 





4 said to have sprung from a S’udra_mother 
‘ana Vaiv'ya father, 0% socording to some, from a dograded Ksatriya 
Bye pare Kentriya female.....Karanamy, Karanam or Karaan, 
Telege, Karaniha.....A village aecountant, one of the chief officers 
Gf a village: iy tho ‘Telinga provinces he is usually a Brahman, in 
ho Tamil a Sedra, of th Pilli tribe (p. 268). 


‘Rayastha......caste sprang from a Kshatriya fathor and a 
‘Vais'ya mother, the occupation of which is that of the writer or 
decowatant : itis one of the most respectable of the mixed classes 
(p. 272)". H. Wilson: Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
‘Terms (London, 1855}. 

(iii) “Rayastha, the name of the writer, caste, proceeding 
from  Keatriya father and a S’udra mother.”——Max Milller 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 014. 


(ix) “The Kayasthas themselves afirm that their common 
amcestor......Was Brahman, and therefore a lay claim to a high 
orition among Indian castes (p. 805)......ho sub-onstes aro des- 
Mended, tradition affirms, from one father Chitragupta, and two 
fnothers——-one the daughter of Suraj Rishi, the other the daughter 
of Sus’arme Rishi (p. 308).”—Rev. M. A. Sherring: Hindu Tribes 
‘and Castes as represented in Bonares (1872). 


(2) on Hagatan The great meso ham wa, doa 

cay Bichon ce, cesenng the, akan of 
Vata,” AL. A. Stein: Kallana’s Rajatarangint, Translated, 
Fa ee intraduction, p19, Wostminster, 1900). 

(oi) “Unfortonataly the words Kayastha and Karanika are < 
nif cateaurnames upto the 11th century A. D, they are the names 
Br soribes...To Bahler (vide Undian Palaography,’ Section 89 [98]; 
Shi Ane, EXXITI (1904) Appondix, p. 101) tho. words Kayasthn 
22d Keranilea appeared “to be morely. oficial titles without any 
flere 10 ene=——R. D, Banri:-ASB, Deomber, 1814 
p. 437. 5 

(vii) Tho nomber of Brabmanas was so large thot th 
pres prstiealy operated themeclves trom the ordinary Brat 
Rites Many’ Brahmenas took eorvieo under the goveroment. 
waa as potty offcials and clerks, (2) Were included in the goneri term 
Eajantha. ‘The term Keyastha,...doee not yot moan a. defiast 
cal or rosy chaning =D. Deal Fala 
Phe State in Anciont Indi 3, 1928), Chap. V3 
and Chambs, p. 420 and &, m4. a ete 
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. 297, IL 18-17 5 p. 406, IL 8-18 ; p. 492, I. 23.28 ; p. 433, 11. 
1-4 5 p. 483, 1. 18 to p. 484, 1.'1 (also footnote 1 on p. 484) , and p. 
4509, 11. 19-23, of this very book also contain references to Kayasthas 
and lend fail support to my theory of the origin of Kayasthas, 
Both Dr, Beni Prasad and myself have arrived at our conclusions 
‘quite independent of each other. 


(viii) “qa at @ safafen fiery ware a ew re 
four Ft @) area, fam, onfe, ot Gtr Gam sete wet 
ar a CAT AST HUTA G | Uwe HTC a ANE sre He 
ant ar ed met wt Wie ee Bessel it A TOT 
iarett & wart wa a ea (?) ofr wa ae, fore area, 
cafe, wate, wr afeware (?) 1 geo (qiw) wren wet 
a megtit (aa) area acer’ Yate arent eT ofa, 
conf & &, Ser fis Sewer-efra Coomaedt-war ara ora Bt 
——MM, Pt, Gauris‘ankara Hirncanda Ojha: Madhyakalina Bhara- 
‘iya Samskrti [600-1200 A. C.] (Hindustani Academy, U, P. Allaba- 
bad, 1998), pp. 47-48, 

But in an ingoription of 756 A. O. (813 V, 8.) ite writer, 
Kakka, who belonged to the Valxbhya section, calls hinnself and bis 
fathor Vatauva aa Bhatta (of. Hp. Ind, Vol. XII, p, 208, 11. $238), 
‘The surname Bhatta, borne by tho donees also in this insoription, 
proves the Valabhya Kaynsthas to bo originally Brahmanas, 

2, OAT... ARTIT,,..,.8 aeihr werugte firater wt 
weg oe sum sh Afrworwe arterrer te Rare oe 
a YS co Figet wt iter Bor weet wret 
weed ait wa awe a ag RC TT onfenit & Basile wT 
ro wi? arm, seg orm ohh aw ea 
cafe wre site ae Feara gue ante at Ret 
ite areca @ cdr HAR were TA a, eas AFT wre he 
wert wang Rome ater toh fie Qercheraeeege 
area yz —” 

_—Jwalapresnda Misra : Jati-Bhaskara, (S'ri-Venkates'vacm Brew, 
Bombay, V. 8. 1983), p. 274, : 

~The wime book, however, on p. 304, mentions ‘Sarma’ ad one 
of to 3 families of the Kuline, Varandre Kayuetns nnd, 06 pe 


168, to be one of the five upa-Brakmanas oF 
‘matins of the second class, 


3. Of Nagess’s Vratyata-prayas'eitte-nienaya (Cheukhainbhe 
Sanskrit Series, Bonares, No, $86), pe 4, lh, 25-28,— 
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Samet a ePaarsafier sett att Sareea | 
arwaria agra wat aad eye” —5, 

p21 245 p. 5.45 p. 9, Ue 1617 and 21; p. 14, Ml, 11-18 ; p. 47, 

11, 5-6, His pupil Vaidyanatha Payagunde (Balambhtta), in his 

Chaya on the word agit occurring in the passage “amma Peart 

ah: wet Rasa Jaa” quoted in Patanjali’s Mababhasya, I, i, 1, 

writes as follows :— 

Cqang_ areaug Fafdatvawafate Fem) ary wet 
sfratuntond gafug aitafafe sargata aang | at ae 
Seedh a aPaan: Bier wat A Bormea: | arwanda were wet 
ad ager 1 afer epfaftter vee” : 

‘Nagesa wrote his yota on the Mahabbasya in 1714, and his 
spil weote his ree it in 1760, A.C, as would appear from 
rasudeva Sastri Abhyankara’s edition of the Sarvadars‘ana-samgraha 

Goons, 1994), pp. 339, 554, and 508, ‘Thie Abhyaukara Sasi is 

surviving. Yepresentative of Noges‘a’s traditional school of 

Sanskrit learning. 

Ta the Decoan “gaara: few” is @ quotation that has 
become proverbial among the Brahmanas, meaning that in Kali Age 
the abod [ofthe cast institution) is font] af the fat and the last 
fof the four castes]. Pandit Harikrsna S’arms, an Audicya Brab- 
mane of Gujarata, who completed his book, named the Brakmanot- 
patti-martanda, in S‘aka Samvat 1793 or 1871 A.C, has, in this 
ook (S. V. Press, Bombay, V. 8. 1979, p. 584), quoted this verse in 

fall a5 follows -— 
qu efargremng adifenfafrdiuere whee? — 
anwar: @Prat Bu: ygnig va fgert 1 
i gat Foran: wa wrerarerdt: Fevfir: 

Kamalakara Bhatta, the anthor of the S’udra-kamalakara, ab 
tho end of his book, has raised the discussion as to the existence of 
Keatriyas and Vais’yas in the Kali Age. .He introduces it with the 
sentence “ag wal afm sR”. and quotes, first. the passages 
from the Bhagavata, Skandha IX and XII, and the Visnupurana, 
and then, the present verso in the name of Puranantara (i. 6, 
‘another Parana), as follows ;— 

<egererrate— 

areca: ahr er: yg-(?)-ratendt Figen: 1 
git get Pees wah werereremit Fenfae 

‘Ho concludes the objection with the words “ora: ay RRa-RaReT. SHI 

and gives his rejoinder as follows ;— qmq— Ley ee 
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set g dteygarg @fafaghe yaa 1 


i arg’ Fafittturerenia efit areeiteear it 
Teqren: euptug: ofaature weta afafranfeagecmn: 

The verso, however, as travslated in. the Zraimanotpattimar- 
anda, means that tho frst three among [the four castes, vig] tho 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vais'yas and S‘udras, are twiceborn ; thoy 
all exist [intaot J in every [other] age ; but in the Kali Ago theit 
establishment (is, in the right order, only ] turing its beginning 
and ending portions, ‘That the author of the verse thus meant a 
Aisorder of ald. the four castes in the middle of Kali and not of 
the Keatriya and the Vaisya castes alono in the whole of that age, 
is clear, Even the Vratyataprayascittanimaya of Nageoa 
-23,) lends somo support to this view, 


) Epigraphia Indica, Vol, XI, p. 17,1. 97; Vol. XLV, p, 

















Gi), B. Cowell : Miscellaneous Buays ly H, 2, Colebrooke, 
Vol Ih p. 864, v.19, (Vide fo. B (ai). 


(ii) | Report on the Search of Hindi ASS., publinhed by the 
Nagari Pracarini Sabha. Benares:—for 1005, p. 48, No. 69, 1 26; 
for 1906.8, p. 251, No, 92 (a), 1. 26; eto, 


5. (i) Epigraphia Indica:—*a witat wat: gfefew a 
erveerngur, Far, wrceita nfirrgettetewrefira | unui: 
Fafrmusferda Fert mea eer gragarearercem 1.—Vol, 
I, p. 146, 1. 31; “Pergfarefaurenitafercettsgomreerg tart site: 
wfaarecta ggrerate widow: | wrest amenitaqutetmer 
Faerearen: enfceregiraaregmant eargfarererf: 12 ibid, |, 34; 
“oes. tran frerageT, weit aarearcaeatag: erttqelarer ura 
Wura fgarrrer | weueraTanfera? get Ut... 
weeafanfeargt arereria 














ewaarenaireyy gyre 


: ewe a 

swiat”—Vol. IV, p, 170, 1. 123 and XVI, p. 14, 

1.31; “arene pete dks 

—Vol, X, p. 48, 1. 6 and XVI, p. 276,11. 7-8; “famega- 

aeihtgarertcim: ewefatirren: fyumeeat t......u 
8 
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‘Ba —Vol. X, p. 49, 11. 20-21; Fearne: gurrereinit 
raucearene sifrereergg: |""—Vol. XIV, p-195, 1. 35., 

(ii) Calcutta Indian Museum Inscription of 
V. S. 1345 (No. 247 of the Appendix to Ep. Ind., 
Vol. V.):—somneretis w finenfeat ovifaat ama kee | 
aioreteitatire: geet ergat wefafiz: wa en oe ease 
ureter ath aaifaaifaatgaa | AeA... ee Ml 
Frevercorae, west averararemfareaitshga au TH AA, 
giem digas far eremer... gu fafracgerate: 
Serene epatieigeerme air | avazfaatar 
wigrere gg ergata qt gadiat ferand: i vow? 

(ii) “afatintagaare tafgayercaferateee: | anfa- 
agfaemn wftatararemnit nae. -aranfa: gq gartafae: 
wrath Farge afters Pager arrest area eer 20 
aa cfar,,....mmfenftamn 84 Cowell: Miscellancous 
Essays by H: T. Golebrooke, Vol. I p. 254. 

(iv) Report on the Search of Hittdi MSS, publ. by 
N. P.Sabha, Benares :—for 1903, ‘fe sere arrerga 
ava Be ote... AY ghee fenton fen Fafa ?) 
fara farmerera patemrearegt:..”—No, 48, p. 
36, 1. 20; for 1905, No. 83, .p. 78, 8-9, and for 1920- 
22,.No..167, p. 423, I. 10-11, “ara gira? Rare 
aL wtaueie: gata sfa...”- for 1906-8, No. 79 (a), p. 
, Le 31—aaafie wonngs. Panera ware 1”. ibid, 
No. 79 (o)yp. 242, 1. 12—“oPtarera. eras gfe age sea 
areraaafiy ammbeey,.:.. 3 ibid) No. 79(k). pe. 218), 
1, 20—“ga aieerafieand:,.0 snfa  mamr,.”; ibid; No, 86; 
p. 238, 1. 19-Stenfer meres: aifiretat’; No. 106, p. 277; 
1, 10-12— "are ee Gon? 1... ote Hee SA we: 
a ata ee WS for 1917-19, No. 154, pi 313° (1. 32) 
314 (1. 1) aneage sfarear sad sears 1 cigars Ha 
a arg tet were n 89 1”; for 1920-22, No. 166, p. 422, 
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11.13 and 19—“enrengar wevee’’; No. 187 (e), .p. 450, 
1, 29—Safa @ maere arr Rarerehe,,.,.. 0A Ae 
aut afew aefi ® 1”—The last verse was written in the 
description of Kampila, a very ancient town (the capi- 
tal of the Paficila known as .Kampilya and held hy 
King Drupada) in the district of Farrukhabad, U..P., 
by Kaviraja Sukhadeva, a Kulina Kanyakubja Mis’ra 
Brahmapa of Kampild, and the author of Vrila-Vicara, 
a book on Hindi Prosody, in V, 8. 1728 or 1671 A.C. 
Vide (i) Balamdhatti on the Mitaksara, Book I (J. Re 
tion, 1914), p. 314, Tts author was slive a hundred 

‘years ago (of, n, 8 above, and Gharpure’s Introduction), 

(ii) Vacaspatya of Taranatha (Calcutta, 1878), p. 1933, 

(iil) Brahnanotpattimartanda, p, 538, 

(iv) Kayasthakulavhaskava, by Laksminarayane Sarasvata, 
(N. K, Prose, Lucknow, 1881), pp. 13, 21, 98, 39, 45, 54, 73-104, 

1. The Kayastha Rthnology of M. Kaliprasada Kulabhaskara 
‘(Hindi vorsion, Allahabad, 1906), pp. 10-12 (No. %). 

8 Kayasthakulathaskara, pp. 79-90 (bold letters); Kaya- 
atha Ethnology (Hindi), pp. 13-15 (No. 4). 

9% The Kayastha Samachar, Allahabad, August-September, 
1917, to February, 1918 ; Kayastha Buinology (Hindi), pp. 1213 
(No. 8), pp. 16-18 (Nos, 5 & 7), 

10, The Kayasiha Samaskar (as in Note 7 above); Kaya- 
atha Ethnology (Hindi), pp. 20-22 (Nos. 14-18), 

ll. Kayastha Ethnology (Hindi), p. 10 (No. 1), p 16 
(No. 6), pp. 18-20 (Nos. 8-13). 

12, Ibid, pp.,10-92 (Nos, 2-18). 

13, Zbid, p. 10, (No. 1); and pp. 31. 84-35, 37, 68 and 80, 

14, Vide noto 1 (v), (vi), (vii) and (viii), above, 

15, Keomendra uses the word Kayastha four timos in his 
Das‘avatara-carita (i. ¢. in VII, 280; VIII. 829; X, 12; and X. 18), 
once in his Caturvar ungraha (II, 14), twice in his Somaya 
matrka (IV. 70; V. 63), nine times in his Kala-vilasa (V..1, 7, 8, 
9, 18, 89, 41, 44 and 45), and uine times also in his Narmamula 
(t.1, 6, $9, 28, 56, 148; 11. 77, 149; and IIT. 58). In the Lok: 
prakas’s, which is also attributed to Ksemendra, the word occurs 
thrico—vide A. Weber: Indische Studien, Achteehnter ba 
Leipzig (1898). p, 380 (62nd word in Chapter III), apd p. $71 
(s‘loka 2 and 3 in Chapter IV). 

‘The last-named book is not yot published io India, Tho. 
Dexopades‘a and Narma-mala aro contained in No, 0 of the 
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‘Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies published by the Research 
Department, Kashmir State (S‘rinagar). All the other books of 
Ksemendra teferred to in the present peper are published in the 
‘Kavyamala Series by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay. 

16, In Canto V. of the Ke ilasa, the word Divira is used 
only as a synonym for Kayastha in the oficial senso, in vorses 2, 3, 
4, 11, 12, 17 and 46, ‘The word Xayustha in the Norma-mala, I. 6; 
and I, 148, is evidently identical in sense with the word Miyogin in 
I. 4; and II. 7, 19, 29, 87, 47, 52, 63, 88, 89, 93, 100, 112, 115, 117; 
THL1, 9, 21, 47, 69, 86, 87, 89, $2, 97, 119, 114 respectively. ‘This 
Niyogin is called Adhikarin in (II. 56,) the same book. The latter 
‘word ocours also in the Das‘avatara-carita (X. 28), Samaya-mateka 

(THI. $0; VI. 27), Narma-moala (I, 8, and 74), and in a slightly 
rent form in the Kala-vilasa (IX, 40) and Narma-mala (Ill, 97, 
‘98, and 99), 

1. The word Divira ocours also in the Darpa-dalana (IT, 
54), Samaya-matrka (IT, 37, $8, 39, 40; III, 83; VIL, 21, 45; VIUI. 
43, '108), Des’opades’a (VIII, 5, and 6), Narma-mala (I. 15, 17, 26, 
83, 128, 180, 138, 141; II. (27-28 Jivana-divira,) 117, 119, 120, 121, 
192, 123, 124, 129, 181, 196; LIT. 1, 100, 112, 114), and Loka- 
prakas‘a’ (pp. $40, 849, 350, 878, $80, 881, and 395). 

18 The word Hivegin occurs also in the Darpa-dalana (II. 
49), Samaya-matrka (I. 49; VI. 18), Kala-vilasn, (1. 90; VI. 80; 
TX, 40), and Narma. (T. 35, 42, 45, 46, 01, 104, 119); and in a 

tly different. form in the Darpa-dalana (IT, 61), Kalavilasn 
1X. 53), and Narma-mala (f, $2 and 97). 

19, Othor words used to denote Kayasthas or officers and 
officials in the Narme-mala are Sarvadhikarin (I. 8); Gananapati 
(L 9, (the same as the Ganake or Ganasthila ov Samkhyapati in 
alana. 500 spall. Ganpaiya (3) in th ar 
mental case, thid, + ly Grhakrtya-mahatiama (1, $2; TI, 49 and 
88); Paripalaka (I. 55, 61, 80, 5, 84, 96; and LIT. 90); Lebhadhi- 
harin (I. 74, eb 0qq.)'a!so called ‘Lekhakopadhyaya (the Pattopa- 
dhyaya of Kalbanas Rajatarangioi, V. 397); Wiyoyin's Assistant, 
algo called Khvas’apati or Tuna-rakiaka (II. 93, 100; and perhaps 
‘also IIL. 87), (the samo as the Khavasa-divira, in, Lokapraknsa, 
: $50), Dharmadhikarna-stha-divira, i. e, the oficer of the court of 

biet-]justion (II. 117) or Nagaracarya ( City:prefect?) or 
Bhogin’ (II, 118) ot Asthanadivira (I, 120, 191, 127, 199, 196); 
and Sandhi-vigraha-kayastha, i. 0., the Minister for peago and war 
(IL 143). 

20, The word ‘kula’ meaning ‘family’ is once compounded with 
the word Xayastha in the Kala-vilasa (V. 89), as follows 

wand(ur ? jarerenaet ares g& erate fag: 

‘twas born in the family of the Kayasthas (oficials) of 
(the) Magatha (Kingdom)? & z ‘ 
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saute ee tote is v0 selerance to any” partiouae caste or 
sub-oaste of officials, Magadha was an equally important seat of 
altura as Kas‘mira, as would appear from the Tibetan account of 
‘the [Tibetan] Mioister ‘Thonwi_ receiving instruction in rea 
fund writing from the Brahman Ti byin of Magadha or Kas‘tien 
in the seventh century A. C. (—Vide Ep. Ind, Vol. XIy 
pp. 266, 267). 


21, (Bhisma’s exhortation to Yudhisthira 


nora afea: aaurafingantaeat 


ever enema are-mraaguet| 











Fat emcee: gumufecar wfred 
evegs Garregeaereeat Fee 
‘Devotion to the popular works ; heating (the petitions aff 
‘the humiliated and distressed ; yearning for the restraint of passion, 








wrath, folly, infatuation and pride ; protection, ab overy step, of 
the poor from tho oflcials (ageien:) of tho land ;—such addic- 
tion to merits along with the beauty of prosperity is beneficial 
to kings! 

22, Dhavmoartha=Religious Rndowmenta—R, M, Shastri, 


28, Floot’s Gupta Inscription, No. 27, p, 198, 7; 

Ksomondrn’s Samaya-matrka, IIT, 88 and VEIT. 108; Defopades'a: 
, VII 5; Narmamata, I. 83; Kathann’s Rajatarangini, V, 177. to bo 
read along with V, 166-176 and VIT, 42-43, 

24, Samaya-matrka, IT. 97-40; Narmamala, 1.128; If, 27- 
28, 117, 120-121; Lokaprazasa, pp. 949-350. 

25. Of. Panini, TTT, ii, 41, necording to which ont word may 
Ihave boon dorived in the last, seneo montioned there, Of, algo the 
Ramasrami on the Amarakosa, II, vi. 71 and II, iv. 69. OF courae, 
tho word araex did not exist in the times of Panini and oven long 
after. 

26, Dasavataraearita, X.12; Darpadatana, 1, 51; Kalan 
vilasa, V. 7; (ibid. IX. 62); Rajatar., VIL. 1169; VIM. 473; ‘Udaya- 
sundarikatha (Guekwad's Oriental "Series, No. X1),p. 8,1). 7, 15) 

18, 20, 98; p, 10, 1 15, 16-28, 29; p.' 11, IL 1,'2, 90.53,'36} 
Apararka and Mitaksara on Yojnavalkya-smrti (I, 384 or 336); eta 

27. Samayamatrka, 1. 49; Narma-mala, 1, 49-44; UL. 9, 
and 86. 

28, Narma-mala, 1. 1, 119, 114; Rajatar,, VILL. 181. 

29, Narma-mala, I. 52-55, 51, 65, 67-69, 86, 88, 90-96. 

80. The appelation Kayastha was especially borne by 
Ministers for Peace and War, who had to deal with foreign policy 

and were, according to the Dharma-s'astras; authorized to ‘write 
=. the raja-sasanas (i, e, the royal documents or charters). As 
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such, they generally appear in Indian inscriptions. It is in this 
capacity that a Kayastha or Lekhaka (writer ) is, according to 
tthe law-books and the sections of Puranas dealing with the Raja. 
initi(state-craft), required to be a master of all the Sfastras and 
Tanguages and proficient in the scripts of all the countries 
(Cedarenferomes, Cacharmnfarares”, ‘qatmentia’). All the 
evidence of this type will be examined in the Second Part of this 
Paper. 
In the Yavastilaka-camp, composed by Somedeva S 
‘S/aka Samvat 881 or in 959 A.C, and published by the N. 8, 
‘Press, Bombay, we read, on p. 470 of Part 1, as follows :— 
careafar ferafer wa area wert fender arrarar | 
erence Penh apres enfres wearer ware 
* One who reads out, writes, composes (or drafts) in, and 
explains, all the scripts and languages, and, being intelligent, is 
smart enough to gauge the situation of his own side and that of 
‘others (or enemies ), should be appointed as the Minister for 
peace and war (Sandhi-vigrahin). 

In the Sanskrit inseriptions, the Kayasthas of this position 
‘re very often found deseribing their efficiency in various. seripts 
especitily in crooked writing, in different Ianguages, in the art of 
poetry, and in all or several Sfastras, 

‘According to the Brhatparasara-samhita (B. S. 8. LXVII, 
Ch. xii, 5'l. 10, p. 288), Palra-kaumudi, ete,, this Kayastha or 
Raja-lekaka, like many other oficials, was to be chosen, from 
the Brahmana caste, Hence we find ‘that Mankha (Rajatar., 
VIIL. $854), his brother Alankara (Srikantha-carita, III. 62) who 
was, at first, the Superintendent of treasury (Rajatar., VIU, 
2428), Jalhana (Srikanthac., XXV. 75), ete., who held this office 
‘and are sometimes termed even as Niyogins (1, e, Kayasthas) 
were generally Brahmanas, by caste. 

In view of these facts, remarks like those as made by: 
the editors of the Kavyamala Series in the Prefuca of the Sahr- 
dayananda Kavya ox by Jobn Beames in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. V., p. 67. (last footnote), ete., based, as they are, on 
ignorance, must be discarded. 

$1, Kalhana's Rajatar. VII. 986-987 and Stein's note 
thereon; Bilhana’s Vikram, KWIIL 70-85. (his own geneology). 


32, ft wmek: gieafatetadt fesargra— 





















$8. See note 30 above. 
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34. G, Buhler: Introduction to the Vikramanka:deva- 
carita, p. 9. The literal translation of the verse would be as 
follows — 

‘Stored by whom, the Wealth (personified), not having 
been spoiled by HKayasthas’ [who were masters ] of crooked 
writing, parasites [who were ] clever in fiattery and’singers [who 
were] smart in praising on the face, went, enger, as it were, to 
expiate herself of her blemish which is fickléness, only to temples 
‘and houses of Brahmanas and preceptors.’ 

85. Rajatar., VII. 1117 ; Stein's note on it ; and Inér. p. 7. 

36. IIL, 489; TY. 90, 851, $52, 621,, 623, 629, 605 V. 
175, 180, 181, 184, 263, 431, 489; VI.'199; VII. 38, 149, 1169, 
1226, 1695; VILL. 87, 89, 90," 107, 110, 118, 114, 151, 258, 276, 
826, 473, 560, 562, 570, G64, 1817, 2383, 

87, VIL. 1177, 1819; VITL 294. In the socond of thowe 
treo roforences Stein reads ‘Kayastha’. I his roading is cor. 
root, the number of ogeurrenees of tho word Kayastha would 
bo forty. 

98, Rajatar, VILL, 93, 99, 298, 1118, 1482, 1624, oto 

89. B. gy Bp. Ind, V, p. 41, 1. 28; VIL, p, 159, 1 245 oto, 

40, B. gy Hp. Indy IV, p. 211, 1. 14 5 VI, p. 98, 1.675 p. 299, 
1. 945 XII, p.'340, 1. 18; XV, p. 1.34; ote P 

41. (i) Dr, Boot Prasad: he State in Ancient India, pi 420 
(pide oto Wi, above) 11) MM GE, Ojba 
Bharatiya Samskrti, p. 47 (vide noto 1, vill, above); (iii) BM. 
Kaula: Narmamata, Introd, p. 105. (iv) “ee anf <8 gf ge efor 
he rer a saa cer rer he ene Hea re he a at a AT 
eet we heh RN, geet TIT Hasse SA GMT a TT RA 
ee Aare He nf eT oe aT EE Ta TT, TT 
sete ere Ht ya he are a RT? rar oe ”—Jwalaprnsadea Misra: 


Jati-Bhaskara (Samvab 1983), p. 304, 
But the ovidenoe reservod for tho socond part of tho pre 
sont paper is teeming with numerous instances to provo that 
Kayasthas generally held alwiost all tho high and responsible 
posts of government or administration, including provinoiat 
wvernorship and Prim Mioistership, all over tho country, in: 
ifferont centuries of tho Hindu poriod of History since thoir 
appeartncs ‘it genuine ‘historioal records ‘Their regular history 
remains yet to be weitten; and’ T am collecting material for 
tho sunié, 


42) qaieigteerer’: aren dwar afz- nga 
etentenfa Phere enrans areerag wet! 
gr Fervent Stas iar ferma: gaan 
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43. Cf. his noto on the abovo (i. o IV., 348) and 
Introd, pp. 87 and 93. 

44, Bef woud gen, sree qT: | 

wrarreresrmed ei gchuenta 
45, ante gested ath faernfigar 1 

rarer quranit areas: gaa: | 
46, S00 note 42 above. oy 
47, Fracrygeet sitar fracarfina: 1 

Ferg ween warauctromen sxaftue vee vat 

Factiond eet sire gfest ceitesttfara: 1 

a Fort Forred wekgererarr E18 04811 

ween fora fagws mgeentin 1 

Tarra: write el ALT ANAT EIRRERN 

For tho formation of tho oxpression gymeryta: ( VILL. 2388 ), 
like that of seqrrer (VIL. 1696) and afternaat ( VILL 2229 ), 
used in the Rajatar,, seo Panini (V. ii ae Te aT 
is w synonym of wm in tho Amaja-koea “(Til, 64). 

48, Perhaps the ancestor of Bilhana, of, Vikramankadeva- 
carita, text, XVI, 70-79; and Introd, p. 16, nv 1 (whore 
‘Mukthkala is apparenty "a alsnomar for Rajakalae.) ‘hare 
‘is nothing against this idontification in the available ovidence, 

49. In Narmamala (I. 108-118), the following things in 
the campluggage of a Kayastha show that ho used to be a 
Drahmana by caste, as they are nooded in the daily Agnihotea 
and worship by a Saive Brahmana :—Tamra-kunda, Sruk 
and Sruva (two sacrificial instrumonts), Aksasutra (rosary of 
Rudraksa), Snana-satika con cloth for wearing after bath and 
at worship), Padukas ‘wooden sandals), Mantra-pustika and 
Stotra-mantea (spell-book and —prayor-book), Naksatra-patrika 
{almanac), Gangamrd (dust or sand of tho Ganges), Bilva 
Gloaves), and Pavitra-sutraka (the sacred-thread), the necossity of 
changing which may ariso at any. timo, 

x Ink 20 saa tr ‘4, 97, 99, the Paripalaka ond the 
Fiyogin axe addressed as “your’ worship”, this worship’ (Padah), 
Keg with reverence that ashen Ni ie al 

‘The mossongors (Karyaduta, Bhatta-thagavata—I, 46, 50, 83), 
and Atthana-bhattas, i.e. the Adhid jas (Il. 137, 144), 
who aro aleo admitted to be Kayasthas by the editor’ of the 
Harmamala on obvious grounds, ate undoubtedly Brahmanas 

50. Dr. Boni Prasad has ‘tightly remarked that there bein 
& vory large numbor of Brahmanas, the priests, who onganived 
themselves “into corporations in numerous ” places’ and. threatened 
or oarriod out bunger-strikes, practically’ separated thomsclves '. 
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from tho ‘orditary Brahmans, frém amongst whom matty took 
service ae, the yoremnent end vor, ths a das,“ 
‘ayasthas. ‘The word Prayaitha, meeting ‘one sitting for fast- 
fing himself to death’ (ef. ‘Keemendtm’s Narmamala, I. 39, 41, 
84; IL. 70, 98; Kalhanw’s Rajatar,, VIL. 110; Jouaraje’s Rajatar., 
155), was gonerally used for tho formor class of Brabmanas to 
donote their characteristic featuro; and methinks the word 
Kayatthy alo moaning ‘ove who abides in tho body’ ax oxactly op 
posed to ‘the idea in Prayastha, denoted tho other class of Brah- 
 manas who as government servants, generally sided with tho 
interests of the state against tho organized attempts of hunger- 
strikers, and, at occasions, also instigated the latter even against 
} tho supporters of tho royal authority os the king himself w 

in tho wrong (¢.g Rajatar, VI, 334-836 ; VUl. 18, 205 et0,), 

Si, wrmeifenatae agar eget afer | 

peated afer aod yedeorten wfteran: 1 

Cf. also S‘tivara’s Rajatar., I, i, 10. 


52, weanrmetyeanrerermnft | 


‘croreray weet: eee ET-RUT 











54, Hp. Jad, Vol. XI. p. 182, Ul 71-72, 
55. Quarterly Journal of the Andlra Historical Revearch 
Society, Vol. I, Part I (July, 1026), p. 46, Il, 64-55, 
56, Ep. Indy Vol. XV, p. 130, 1. 55 ibid p. 189, 1 4; ibid 
pe 142, 1. 8, 
57. Ep. Indy Vol. IV, pr 260, 1 475 Gaudartekha-mala, 
p. 16, 1.475 Ind, Ant, Vol. IXL (1910), ps 200, 1. 75 ibid, 
P- 204, 1. 6. 
58. JASB, August, 1910, p. 485, Il. 5-6; ibid, August, 
1911, 476, IL 885 Bp. Ind.’ Ve. XVI, p. 14 Le. 
59. weet seater: —"'tho Kayastha of the prinoe 
Tayavarmadera”—Bp. nd, Wol:T, p. 146, l. 94 and nidte Nov 98 5 
‘he then Kagastha Pandie?—p. Indy, Yo. XVI, p. 1h 





Those expresons (6459) are of the, mame a 
watever (Aejetar, Tt 489}, and fo ‘ebipathie enough tor” 
‘prove that the word Kayadtha ‘was used tnetely asta sai 
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official title in theso places, whore it cannot be oxplained as a 
easte-name, For a long time the Intter senso was not known in the 
‘sncient records and literaturo ; and therefore it is a blunder to take 
this torm, as used in Visnu, Yajoa-valkya, Pancatantra, Mrochakatika, 
‘Mudraraksasa, Naisadhiyacarita, oto, in the sonse of a casto, 

60. J, Eggoling : India Office Library Catalogue of the Sans. 
frit Manuscripts, Part. I, p. 536 (tho soribe of No. 1680) ; 
the First Pricnniat Report on the Search of Hindi MSS. for the 
years, 1906, 1907, and 1908, published by the Nagari Pracarini 
"Sabha, Bonares, p. 237, 1. 15, No. 84; ibid, p. 252, 1.4, No. 99 
(b) ; Nogondranatha " Vasu: Kayastheraoarna-nimnaya, p, 192 ; 
ote ote. 

Among tho Srivastavya Kayasthas, Pandes of Amodha, Di. 
hia-kota, Punavala, Tilhara, ete, aro well-known, Seo also tho 
KayastharSamacara (Hindi), Allahabad, January, 1930, p. 6, in. 16. 

G1. Decision of the Patna High Court on F. A. No. 207, of 
1922, reprinted by Raja Indrakarana Bahadur, of Hyderabad, Decoan, 
1927, p. 205 N. Vasu: Kayastheravarna-nirnaya, p. 182; 
G.N. Sinha’s Pamphlet, p, 24. 

Among the Sri-vastavyas, Misras of Bataha and Tivaris of 
Mithavela and Patara are mentioned by Pandit N. Vasu. 

62. Annual Report on the Search of Hindi ‘MSS, for 1900, 
Appendix Lp. 125, IL 1516 and 38; p. 197, 1 7; p. 129, 
1 185 p. 190, Il, 8 and 29; p. 131, 1 24; G. No Sinha 
Pamphles, p. 34. 

63. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV (Kolhapnr), Chap. IIL, 
P. 64, 1. 32; Consus of India, 1901, Vol. I. (India —thinogra 
phic Appendices) By H. H. Risley, pp. 87, 9091. 

64. (i) “Pafaafad armemamngia anfamafata— 
BBJRAS (1876), p. 334. 

(i) wewéfean...1t was copied by a ‘frarearerrer. 
sfesy named ‘awra...from Jejabhukti...in Bundela- 
khanda—Palm-leaf MSS. Durbar Library, Nepal 
(1905). by MM. Pt. Haraprasid Sastri, Preface, p. xxi, 

(ii) careeg,... («reer eRemtrgcererataiefea, 
SarA—Ibid, the Historical Introduction by Prof. 
C. Bendall, p. 18; J4SB, (1903), p., 18, or 

(iv)... seereramrentomene(en)re—Ep. Ind., Vol 
XVI, p. 1, fa. 1. ie 

@) fewer. reumet gedater, rth rem faa 
ufeg vier @ wa git #8. 2—Annual - Report ‘on the 
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Search for Hindi MSS. (for 1905), by S'yam Sundar 


Das, B. A., p. 82. 

‘Compare this with the following:—efa mmfut.. 

Fawafuarat...d@ar out 
wa veon mH 19%¢—First Triennial Report (1906-1908) 
on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts, p. 280-1 
(No, 112 (a)). 

‘This Sudarsana was most probably descended from the 
family of Adhamalla Srivastavya of Hamirapura (in Bundelakbanda), 
tho author of the wrrhedtfier (published both at Calcutta and 
Bombay), who in his introductory. verses writes as follows: 
Pereragenameentt yaar ager, seeiteyt aeraaae aut 
Forfa: wm... meer erga fag: Pemunfe: watery: | 
armmerctaaye, wer umertafterenifreer na wet gferwarer 
wag wrafiie efi yeti: 1 gamfemcwerfatiest at antfir 
Fagen eR ugn earemety Sedat: mp aaron 
warnlf) 8a enyddaaeater Ferrer’ arg" wear: joi 

‘Tho physician Adhamala (as he calls himsolf at the end 
‘of the Prathama Khanda), flourished during tho reign of Sri 
‘Jaitrasimha, tho King of Hasti-kanta-puri nowt the river Carman 
‘ati (as is clear from the 9th introduotory verse), porhaps during 
‘the 12th, contury of the Saka era (as might havo m_ the senso 
‘of tho concluding verse No. 3 of his commentary on tho Uttara 
Khanda in ite oorrect form). 

‘To this very anoiont Kayastha physician Pandits’ family 
‘also belonged perhaps the scribe of the Rasaprabodha (No. 16, 
‘of tho Annual Report on the Search of Hindi MSS. for 1905, p. 15), 
who obsorves as follows:— 

Sonya git ¢ dar aeoo Bare cau fend aren gar 
evere rem Az witege HN” 

(vi) wet a fe a da ceo ae ios aren carer wt, — 
-p. 1, MS. No.1 of the same Report, i. amet 

{place of deposit-Lala Janakiprasida, Chhatrapur, C.D, 

(vii) Balvanta Rao, a prominont Kayastha Prabhu, who 
died in 1848, obtained the title of ‘Pandia Sumanta’ from 

Maharaja Pratapasimha of Satara in 1827—N. Vasu's Kayasthera- 

‘varna-nirnaya, pp. 114 and 115. . 

i (vii) M._ Kamta Prasad, 0 Gouda Kayasths, who was 
well-versed in Samskrit as well as in Persian and who was at 

Datia (0. 1), frsta Vakil and afterwards the Munsif, was known 
x by tho namo of Pandita, Madanagopala.—Profossor Ramadasa 

Ganda, M.A: TaskiraeSuearu-vamsi, p. 47. 
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65, Rareapatie, ynferararea! fafwet caste 


Shea 
Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 231, 1. 14. 
ty, 66, auemeinpetnttfera tennant |, at, weRtan 
CTT NEL WTR TATAENT: ar 
patty aL Tuite fronmay. 


Sag froraferrratnscerniseG gE le Fe 
wae... | TagEenieeradt State: fra, Mera 
Fategurfnen: ears We eM... RATETET gh 
agrens Fase | AQ walnaremarfcaeaara 

LETT: 
onftigiser amg: Rivag fa usa veel ah Same unt faa 
uufefenfan | arent gurofginarntmarges gen fr Stat 
Taggatafewa: ariy a want: uategiaurait ayaet at ene 
Seth aR: | we seh mee- era M RAT TEATS TR 
‘tama: qafisaqat wtrafierera: ure 

—Ep. Ind,, Vol. I, p. 47. 

‘The learned (Hrti) Govinda of the [Sri-lVastayya 
family came from Cedi (in 0.I;) to Tummana (0. P-). 
His son named Mame was, the gem of the King’s As. 
sembly, the sun for the lotuses [in the form] of Pandits, 
an ornament of the earth, likened to the pearl-necklace 
to decorate his pure family, and a renowned Saiva in the 
world. The illustrious Mame’s son, the illustrious Ratna- 
simha, the poet, is shi ing as the vanquisher of the 
‘host. of the proud: disputants (i, @, speakers of the prima 
facie view in. the Sastrarthas or learned discussions), the 
pleasure-grove of the. goddess Sri and the abode of chas. 
tity, snored usages, true Knowledge and religions merit. 
He has the son, Davagana,, whose, sweet and  perspionous 
speech (i. ¢., teaching), is’ constantly received eagerly by 
the circle of the learned. His son Jagatsimha shines on 
‘the earth, as. a. Hon. breaking the elephant-temples in. the 
form of the, pitched darkness. of ignorance. Devagana, 
Duilé, in the. villgge ofSamba, the lofty and resplendent 
shrine of God S(va, ‘Sri-Ratuasimha’s son, Devagana, 
Pho das the wealth of. the pure knowledege of the comp, 
Jete Soriptares, is talented in Poatry, hag sailed acrosa 

















fhe Ocean of the right reasoning, is admitted, to be . 


Bhugu’s son (Sukra or Parasurama) in“Dandaniti’ (i, e-¢ 
in the selence of Politios or in, administering. justice, 4 #, 
Punishment) and is the sun for the lotuses fin the dorm] 
of the sciences of Prosody, Rhetoric, Grammar. and love, 
composed: the spotless enlogy,? 
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67, tyseuttarafrgrt-aem 

Faruerenfefiien cafiita rar eat 
anperdarmaaracHigt: writes, xfer, ofr morta. unant 
Ep. Indi, Vol. I, p. 42, 1. 26-27. 


“The charming, eulogy is composed by, Mame’s son, the 

ha, whe Broficient_in the doctrines of 
d Aksapada’s (i. ¢, Gautama’s) 
‘and the Nyaya  Sastras ves- 













peetively), to the speakers of the opposite 
side (i. ¢. the Sastrarthas), and who is the 
sun to, tl of lotuses in the form of the 


[Sri-]Vastavya 

In the above-noted Pras'asti composed by his son 
Deva he (i.e, Ratnasimha) is called sewe-aft-ge-xa: “the 
vanquisher of the host of proud disputants” (n, 66, 
vorse 11), as has been already observed. 

Both of these Pras‘astis prove that the ancestors of 
the modern S‘rivastavya Kayasthas were typical Brah- 
manas in culture, 

68 (i) Sri-Vastavya Thakkuras:— Bp. Ind. Vol. Ly ps 
B31, 1.8; Aid, IV, p. 104, Ml, 26.27; Arch. Sur. Rep, 
Vol. ill, p. 58; Indin Office Oat. of Sans, 2188. by J 
Kggeling, Part I1,p.636 (Soribe of MS.No, 1680) ; JRA, 1927, 
p. 695; Aiayngadhe Stone Tossription “of V, 8. 1946 
leposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No, 247 of the 
Appondie to Bp. Ind. Vol. VJ, last line; N. Vasu's 
Kayasthera varna-nirnaya, p. 132, (where Thakaras of 
Para-s‘arma are mentioned); Report on the Search of Hindi 
‘MSS., (for 1906), p. 20, 1. 28. No. 22; p. 82, 1. 8 No. 94; 
D. 83, Il. 67, No. 853 ‘id (lor 1906-8), p. 197, 1. 25, No. 
69 (b) p. 208, 1. 20, No. 77; p. 249, Il.’ 8-9, No. 91 '(h); 
D» 286, 1. 9, No. 117; ato. ; ete. 

(ii), Mathura-Kayastha ‘Thakiaeras:—Ep. Ind, Vol. 
XI, p. 67 1, 6; desalmere MSS. (Gnokwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XXI),' p. 49; ete. 

(iii) Gauda-Kayastha--Thakkura: 
p. 4, L 34. 

(iv), Karana-Kayastha ‘Thakkura:—Oat. of Budabist 
MSS. Vol. I, ed. by Pandita Haraprasad Sastii, (Cal- 
cutta, 1917), p. 21 (Seribe of MS. No. 8067). 

[v] Other Kayastha or Karanika Thakkuras of wn- 
specified sub-division :—Bp. Ind, Vol IV, p. 106, 107, 1. 
24; iid, p. 111, 1. 92; ‘id, p, 114, Ly and Vol. V.. p- 
116, 1, 28; Vol. VIL," p. 100, 1. 37; Vol. VIM, ‘p. 153, 
L 31 (ef. Vol. IV. p.' 104, U1.’ 26.27), ibid, p. 158, 1. 80 





























Bp. Ind, Vol XI, 
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(cf, Vol. IV, p. 126, 1. 81 and p. 128, 1. 81—where the 
same person is raised from the post of a Karanika to the 
more exalted post of the Aksapatalika and Mahaksapatalika 
respectively ; and Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 20); Vol, XIII, 
p. 220, 1, 84; XVILL, p. 228, 1. 86; iid, p. 226, 1. 82; 
Ind, Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 195, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 209; 
Vol. XVII, 1988), pp. 226-298, ll. 18.19'; iid, p. 236, 
ll. 45, 46 [where the Karanika Dharesvara is a Maha- 
thakiura], 47; ete; ete. 

Karanika which means ‘one in a Karana or office’, 
4 ¢ an official, is merely a synonym of Kayastha (vide 
Bp. Ind., Vol I., pp, 77, 81, 1. 26; p. 85, a. 60; p. 129, 
1.27; pp, 330-338, Il. 14; Vol. IV., p. 104, 1, 26.27 ; 
Vol. VIL, p. 153, 1. 21; pp. 158 and 159, 1. 24 (cf. Vol. V, 
Pp. 116, 1. 28 and Vol. IV, p. 114, L.). 

69. B. g., Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p, 184, ll. 814-318 ; 
‘Wilson's Glossary, p. 268, [vide n. 1, ii, above]. Examples 
of S‘ivaratha, Sahela, Gauraka, ete., are already given 
above under the detailed examination of theRajatarangini, 

70. H. 9., Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 42 ll. 27-28; p. 178, 
1.89; VI. p. 88, 1 68; X. pp. 160, 152, 11. 65.67. 

71. Manu, VI. 58; VIII. 9, 11, 20; Brhatparasara- 
sambhita, XII, 10-12; Katyayana and S'ukra iv. 14, quoted 
in the Mitaksara on Yajnavalkya, IL 2-3; Sukraniti, II. 
426-4:7 to be read along with 69-70; Viramitrodaya, 
‘Vyavaharadhyaya [Jivananda’s edition, 1875], p. 83, from 
1.9 to the bottom ; p. 35; and p. 43,11, 1-6, and 10.21 ; ete. 

72. Kayastha castes, ¢. ¢. (a) Brahma-kayasthas known 
also as Citragupta-vams'iya-kayasthas, sub-divided into 12 
Kinds Srivastavya, Ganda, Naigama, ete; (b) Prabhus, 
sub-divided into Dhrava, Candraseniya and Patane Pra- 
‘Dhus ; ete. 

+ Ithas been customary among the Kayasthas of all seo- 
tions to make a strict investigation abont the purity of 
blood of both the paternal and maternal lines of that 
particular family with which another family has to enter 
into marriage relations; and, in case of any defect or 
doubt. discovered in cither party, mo’ marriage bonds 
could fake place. Intermarriages between different sub- 
sootions were prohibited until the resent’ times, Even 
now, there is no gestion of the intermarriages betwoon 
different castes of Kayasthas, eg. between Prabhus and 
Brahma-Kayasthas. 

78. As is already proved by the first. part of the 
present paper and notes 04-59 and 69-70. 

The word Kayastha, trom its begining, was. nse 
only tO denote an sdividuel Hib ab Ie Viswseteals oat 
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other ancient books that mention it. .'The oldest insorips 
fions, s0 far discovered, mention it in the compounded «” 
form’ of Prathama-kayastha, closrly an oficial title, with. 
the names of Smbapala (443-4 and 448 A. C.), Vapra-pala 
(476495, A. 0.) and Skandapala (643.44 A-'0.) in the 
Gupta copperplates found at ‘Damodarpnr, Dist. Dinajpury 
in Bengal (see note 56 above, and Zp. Ind., XVII, p. 198/, 
Vrom the 2nd down fo the 8th century of the Christian 
cra, this was perhaps the only sense in which the word 
was. used throughout the length and breadth of 
Fepigraphs eg Em Io Vol. 2th 
75, 1. 49; Vol. XMM, p. 119, 1, 25;, the well-known 
‘anasva Ins, Ind. Ant., XIII (1884), ppAs2¥; ete]. 
‘This sonse continued for several conturies more ¢ 9. 
1. Ind. TY, 250, 47; 10th century--X1X, 248, 
etmd BB; 21th century—T, BG 2951 146, 315 1, 
262, 83; Ill, 344, 42; IL, 360, 47; VIII, 143, 48; 
95, 88; XI, 152, 71-72; 12th contury—I, 147, 84; IV, 10] 
28"; Viti, 97, 38; X, 48, 6; 23h cenlury—XVI, 276, 8 
1th contury--XVI, 10, t.n. 15 ete.J. But in the mean. 
time the idea of the particular fe ies was also associa- 
ted often with the word Kayastha as will be shown by 
the following examples :— 


mawarrerimmnta (9th century—E. 1, VI, 33, 
57; XVIII, 251, om hewn (10th ‘conbury— 
stereo 


XI, 61, 21), 0 (12th century—Cole- 
brooke's Essays, Vol. IF, p, 233 E. L, XI, 41, 37-38; 
44th century—X1, 27, 33), 0 
tury—XU, 46, 15), ramrmennzifcarreraa (13- 
th century—XIX, 50, 9-10), @ (12th 
conlury—IV, 101, 27-28 ; LV, 104, 26-27), arerrercera- 
weno (12th contury—Ind. Ant, XL (1911), p. 147 ; 13 
contury—Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, History’ of 
Gujarat, p. 478, No, XII, 1. 9), sere Rarerwart (13th cen- 
tury—Bom. Gaz., Ditto, p. 477, No. X,1. 7), etc. 
Sometimes the words like kulq or vams‘a were. 
compounded with the word Kayastha itself, wherefrom * * 
some spetific family-name was to be understood i= 
85 0 mrreretare (12th century—Ind. Arty; Vol. 
XV), p. 201) ; and _wrrereimmwe: (13th century—Bont, 
Gaz,, as above, p. 478, No. XI, 1. 2), where undoubted: 
ly @a is meant. To this category also bsieag te 
following cases :—arergagua: (11th century—| sf 
III, 224, 27), yemrreram: (11th century—XIV, 195, 35), 
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fefaxqaaal2 (12th or 13th century—, 65, ), wrerpara- 
wo (Mathuradasa,. the author of the Vrsabhanuja 
Natika published in the Kavyamala Series), img: 
(Canda or Camunda, the author of a medicinal work 
Rasasairketakalika, who belonged to the #1 family), 
and wteraenfamredse (close of the 14th century—P. Pe- 
tersén’s 5th Report of Operations in Search of Saris- 
lait MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 1892-95, p. 71). 

Jn this transitional period 'the word ati began 
to’be-combined with the words ara, 1H, etc. @ g., 
arerer(sajanfatatiten (11h century—E. I., XIV, 303, 53), 

aatarra tartare 


(12th centisry—Arch. Sur. Rep., Vol. 111, p. 59), #ara- 
Srataarret (Colophon to the Rasasariketakalika), etc. 
edz is used as a farnily name inan inscription of the 
40th century (Gaudalekhamala, ~p. 89, verse 3). Thus 
‘what were formerly known as mere ‘families’, later on, 
came to pass as ‘castes’. 
‘The word jati appears in compound with the 
word Kayastha since about the 13th -cénitury, ¢. ¢, 
0(E. 1., XI, 57, 6) and wraesreritha- 
aauraq (Bom. Gaz, Vol. 1, Patt, His. of Guj.p. 
474, No. VII, l. 5), where jati perhaps means only a 
‘class’ and not a ‘caste’ as with Sakasena, Naigama etc, 
‘The expression wrmereantze occurring on p. 39 of 
Peterson’s 5th Report of S. MSS. and referring itself 
to the last quarter of the 12th century may ‘be classed 
with wraerive or arterga, as oft-means ‘brotherhood’. 
Vidyapati of Mithila fcérea, 1360-1450 A. C.) in 
his Kirtilaia (composed ‘abotit 1380 A.'C.), Pallava 
Il, p. 32. (Nagari-pracatini Series, No. 36, edited by 
Prof, Baburama Sakasena), writes as follows :-— 
“aga seve aga Srae (ried) TagUgT aT 
aga anfs afer awe cot” 
Here the author has hot used the wotd jail or 
ula with the words Brahmana ahd ‘Kayastha as with 














Rajputtaand many others, But this fact cannot be. 5 


emphasized for our present discassion, since the ‘poet 
was Constrained ‘by ‘the rules of poetry and mivht fot 
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have itttended any réflectioir oni the social condition Of : 
his times. Yet oné thing is sure that he places these 
people in an order which is the true index of his 


Contemporary popular view. I inean that Kayadsthas 
were then considered to be below the Brahmagas 
and above the Rajputs and all other castes. 


1s. Brahma-Kayasthas are even to-day in the’ majority. 
Besides the facts shown in, the present paper, references to the 
passage quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma under the name of 
Vyomasambita (memrreaeya: areett Ww-ere);to the tradic 
tional belief of the Upper Indian Kayasthas (of 12 sections ) 
recorded by Rev. M, A, Sherring in his Hindu Tribes and Castes 
ag early a5 1872 A. C. (ee n. 1, Iv, above); to p. 910 of the same 
book Con the Suryadhvaja Kayasthas ); to Fleet's Gupta Inserip- 
tions, No. 35 Con the family of the Naigamas) and No, 27 
{on the donation of the Devageahara made to a Divira\; to Ind. 
Ant., XV; (1886), p. 40, verse 85 (on the donation of ‘the half 
fof the Deva-padas! made to a Kayasthn Sari, i.e. Pandit, named 
Lohabhata); to Sherring's Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol, 1, 
Kutch, p. 241 (on the ‘priestly’ profession of Kayasthas); to 
Crooke's Tribes and Castes, Vol. IM, p. 160 (on Kanyuri ot 
Khanduti, « class of Hill Brahmafias who are called Pabari of 
Hill Kayasthas); to B.Z, Vol. 1, p. 47, verses 16 and 19 and 
India Office Cat, of Sans, Ass, ‘Part UL, p. 585, (on thelr : 
‘veuchinig’ occupation); to Archaeological Sureey of India (New 
Isnperial Series), Vol XVI Revised Lists of “Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency, Vol. VIUI,—Glossary of 
‘Terms and Proper Names, p. $69, l, $5 (‘“Kayasthas=a_ sub- 
castes of the Brahmans"); to Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1X, Part 1, 
Gujarat, Population (Hindus), p, 60, Ml. 20-22, 28; p. 61, Il 25-29; 
p. 64,1, 9789; p. 65, I 21-24 (and fn); p. 66, M.17-21; p. 
67,1, 88-41, 49-50 p. 68,11, 1-2; ete. (on the fall Brahmana customs 
tnd rites prevalant mong the Brahma-Kayasthas); to the Brah- 
manolpattimartanda (nientioning Kaysthayana under the Upa- 
Brahmanas); to the Citravams‘a-nirnaya (by M. Kamit 
Prasad Slrivastarya of 8/7 — Kali Mahal, Benares), “Pert, I 
p. 48; aiid to the Anyastha-patrika, Gaya, December $0, 
1927, p. 9) column 1 (on Valmikes, Ganda, ete), would» 
also tell in favour of their Brahumana otigin. 
For ‘Kayastha’ Brahmanas, see Bomb, Gas., XVI (Nasik), 
pe Ale 
78. ‘The Piabhus hold different kinds of traditions and 
latuis of thetr Kextriyworigin >see the Saiyadrikhanda, Adkya- 
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yas 27, 28 and 36; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII (Poona), Part 
I, p. 192, 1. 45 Vol. XX. (Sholapur ), p. 44, Il, 29-805 ete, 

For the Valabha Kayasthas, see the Udayasundarikatha 
by Sodahala, p. 10, 1. 28; p.11, Ih 19-285 p. 19, Il 2, 6-15; p. 
152, I. $4, 

‘The number of these Prabhus is very meagre as compared 
to that of the Braima-Kayasthas. 


76. The writer castes known as Velalis or Pilles and 
‘Mudliars, and Telengs claim to be Vaisyas:—see the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII (Poona), Part I, p. 256, Il 6-7 and p. 257, 
1, % Vol. XX, (Sholapur), p. 45, 1. 10 and p. 46, Il 6-7 

Mahakavi Sri’-Haricandva, the author of the Dharmas‘arma- 
Bhyudaya (Kavyamala, No. 8), who was « Jain. by faith, informs 
us (p, 168, vv. 1-2) that he belonged to the Nomaka (?) family 
‘nd that his father Ardradeva was known as a Kayastha, Here the 
word Kayastha isnot used as a easte-name, since no Kayastha caste 
ever contained any subdivision known as ‘Nomaka’. From the 
facts that the author was a Jain and that the Siyadont Inscription 
(Bp. Ind.), Vol. 1, p. 178, 1. 8; p. 174, 111; p. 175, Ml. 16, 17, 
19, 205 p.'176, 1."285 p. 177, 1. 81; p. 178, 1. 37) mentions 
‘Nomaka’ to have been t caste (Jati) of merchants, it’ is probable 
that the poet Haricandra’s father, the Kayastha Atdradeva was a 
Vais'ya by caste. The difference in the spelling of Nomaka and 
Hemaka may be due to the wrong deciphering of one and the 
same word in either of the original records, 4, 6. the Dharma. 
armadhyuiya and the Siyadoni Ins., or to the mistake of the 
engraver of the latter, who had to incise deeds of widely diffe. 
rent dates on one and the same stone, 

‘The late Lala Puttu Lal Hakeem, Jain physician of 
Farrukhabad (U. P.), was descended from a traditional Qanungo 
family as is clear from his family tree. Qanungo families ate 
‘generally found among Kayasthas. May it be conluded that 
Jaina Vais'yas have assimilated some Kayastha families among 
themselves ? : 


77. On the list of Brahmanas to be excluded from, officiats 
ing or feasting at religious ceremonies -— 


anf mare? cera Sifir-Afe-Penfineargera firmer gra 
awameta @ Rama auegenfe = ona 
aiila-wrver-gile-geat Renter wheeze i, 
78, Cf. wat artery afey—gart aPaareere 
werent | afer wmeh Gameey tl 
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—(Jagaddhitecchu Press, Poona, Edition, Slaks, 1816), p. 94-95. 

79. The earliest reference to Citragupta in the Ancient 
‘Sanskrit literature is to be found in the sentence'*Sferaya ertarte” 
under the ¢arpana of Yama and his retinue occurring in the 

(Bibliotheea Sanskerita, Mysore, No. 84, p. 286, sec, 

25; Smrtinam Samucoaya, Anandas/rama Press, Poona trararegfa, 

p. 455, Pras‘na II, Adhyaya V, s/loka (? sutra) 140). srrqerretta 

‘warufefing, of an uncertain date, also mentions Brahma and Citra- ¢ 

‘gupta asthe Adhidevata and Pratyadhidevata, respectively,of Ketu, 

the last of the nine planets and describes their individual forms in 

{i, 4.6 (Bibliotheca Indien, Calcutta, 1869), pp. 292, 295 and 297, 

Baudhayana is genevally Delieved by scholars to have written in 

the 4th century B. C. 

Citragapta was always regarded to be the divine minister 
(qrver) of Yama-Dharmaraja or identical with the Intter in 
Paranie aecounts, until about the Mughal times of Indian History 
when, for the first time, he seems to have been made the first 
ancestor of the North Indian Kayasthas of twelve kinds, ‘vis, 
histhanas, Ambasthas, Bhatta-nagaras, Gaudas, Karanas, Kula- 
Yresthas, Mathuras, Naigamas, Sfakasenas, S'ri-Vastavyas, Surya 
Ghvajas and Valmikas, Versions of the story of the origin of 
Kayasthas from Citragupta, yet traced, are very recent in date, 

. Sfriharsa, a poet of the twelfth century, introduces Citra 
gupta as the Kayastha of Yama and does not refer to him as 
‘the ancestor of any Kayastha caste or families, in his Naisadht 

© yaoarita “grate ogee Ferran: eorce ody et eae (XIV, 
66). Sri Jalhana Thakkura, a Kayastha, born of the S'rivastavyn 
section (Bp. Ind, Vol. 1V, p. 104, 1. 27), in a Copperplate grant 
of Samvat 1171 (Monday, January 11, 1015 A. C) made by 
Govindacandra of Kanwyj toa Bharadvaja Brahmans, Dayi Sarma 
son of ‘Thakkura Mahakara and grandson of Thakkura Kaku, 
‘writes about himself as follows :—Marcfarargaat 
ga: | am age: Perefamarea ger —The iMusteious 

> Jalhana, the learned, born of a Karanika, and resembling Citra: 

gupta in worth, wrote the grant with delight, for his fame! 
(Hp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 158, 1. 21). Evidently, the S'rivastayya 
‘Thakkura Jalhana did not consider God Citragupta as bis fore: 
father ; otherwise it, would be more direct, proper and poetic to say. 
‘ "Pager in. place of “mePactgaret  frgre’” whieh 
latter expression points to a profession rather than a caste, 
Moreover, it involves a certain amount of insolence on the pert of 
his ‘a-mortal descendant to stand in compariéon with his diving 
2 Gpnoestor, whom he worships. S 
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Again, the following verses of Keemendya definitely show 
that Citragupta and the agents of the Death were merely the 
standards to compare the Kayasthas or officals in certain good 
or bad respects :— 


ea fe mragem: yaynsfrorayaeter | 
mamrrararatomrermetion ah aya 
Rife Rerqorfwrafint qwanfret Fete: 
‘Rearrrferarae, ‘u-Feet walfen @ '-Fieme. 


—Kalavilasa, Canto V, wv. 5 and 11, 





—Narmamala, Parihasa II, v. 21. 

Apparently, the myth of Citragupta being the grandsire 
of the Kayasthas was quite unknown in the times of 
Kesemendra ; otherwise a satirical poet like him would never 
‘miss the opportunity of availing himself of it in such a context, in 
order to express the idea more emphatically by’ expressly men- 
tioning that the Kayasthas ‘as descended from citragupta’ inherit 
is nature, instead of identifying them with him (as in Kalavilasa, 
Vl). 

Again, Soddbala, the author of the Udayasundarikatha, who 
(on p. 8) mentions Parasurama’s persecution of Ksatriyas in con- 
neotion with the deseent of certain Kayastha families fram the 
Keatriya caste, apd gives (on pp. 10-11) 9 legendary account of 
the incarnation of ‘the Kayastha’ an aftendent of Siiva, in the 
person of Kaladitya, the alleged brother of King Siiladitya of 
Valabhi, and the first apcestor, according to the author's version, 
of the Valabha family of Kaygsthag,—calling his own gregt-grand- 
father, Candapati to have deseended from the family of Slivg 2 
(Siriarenitate )—thus exhausting all the legendary and 
Aistorical accounts of the descent of various Kayasthas as were 
current in his times, makes no mention of Gitvagupta in their 
connetion, This fact is very significant. 

‘These things show that the stories of Citragupta’s lineage, 
were coined long afterwards, 

80. The word Brahma-Kayastha is used profusely by Mi. 
Kamtaprasnda of Benaxes in his writings on Kayasthas. Tt occutd © 
as part of the name of a Hindi manuscript, Nae 
by Paramananda Pradhana, a S'rivastavya Brahma-Kayastha of 
Tikamgach (C. 1.), who wrote it in 1906 with. other $4. books ou 
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various topies that he produced between 1885 and 1907 (—See 
the Report on the Search of Htndi MSS. for 1906-8, Appendix 
I, pp. 967-58). Pt, Laksminarayana Sarasvata wrote his “@qraes~ 
afawor-ga-gste” in 1979 and “WTER-BaTER” in 1972 
(which were printed in the N. K, Press, Lucknow), In. these 
books he has, in orderto refute, quoted, in full, the Vyavastha 
of the Bengal Pandits that was written in 1844 and read out 
Defore the Kasiraja Dharmasabha by the Bengali Pandit Tara- 
‘carana Sarma on Phalguna Sukla 14, V. S. 1980 (1874 A C.). 
The Bengali Vyavastha, towards its close, has twice used the 
name Brakma-Kayastha for the descendants of Citragupta and 
has also quoted the verse “ArwnaERyA:”—ete. (substituting 
the expression wrmrsit aubdern: for wrreit werdsra:), with the 


remark afar aiterifearat eraerardyerrema?” | ‘The verse with 
the remark seems to have been borrowed from the Sabda-kalpa- 
druma (which reads WSR), which also is cited, for other 
things, in the said Vyavastha. ‘This shows that the word 
Brahma-Kayastha has been. in use for more than a century. Tt 
must be older still, Ihave not been able to trace out the 
Vyoma-samhita, ‘The verse having gained currency under the 
name of Madbavacarya might lead one to think that the nate 
Brahma-Kayastha is as old as the 14th century. 





Here I must not forget to thank Messrs. Jauhari and Sinha, 
the clerks of the Philosophy and History Departments of our 
University for typing the major part of this paper to be read at 
Patna. But miy pupil Pt. Devicharana Nigam of the M.A. 
Final (Sanskrit Literature) Class deserves special mention for 
making a more correct und final typed copy of it, even at the 
cost of his most precious time. 


RM, Shastri, 





III. THE GADABAS. 


By G, Ramanas, B, A. M.R. ALS, Me As 0. 8, (Kavitasumiti), 
‘The Gadabas are a sot of aboriginal tribes found 
in the hills of the district of Vizagapatam, and 
of Bastar and Kalabindi states, ‘They are not 
all together but are scattered in small lots over 
+ a vast area, In Chipurupalli and Bobbili Taluks 
of the Vizagapatam district are found small 
villages of the Gadabas which apparently are 
colonies established by those that migrated into 
those places in olden times, ‘The Gadabas, living 
in such villages in the vicinity of the more civie 
lised people, forgot their native tongue, dress and 
custom and took up those of the civilised mon. 
In is now very hard to identify the tribe of such 
men unless they themselves tell us what their 
tribe is, Consequently it is difficult to acquire a 
uniform account of these peoples who form a 
branch of the Manda tribes. The account I 
propose to give here has been collected by me 
from time to time by going into the midst of 
those that still continue thwir aboriginal customs + 
uncontaminated by the other peoples, 

Origin of the name of the tribe:—In modern times 
the Gadabas take to all kinds of occupations, 
Most of them took to agriculture; some live by 
cbunting and the others are traders, It is note 
possible to connect their tribal riame with any of 
their prosont-day professions. Bat if we study theit 
marrige and funeral rites, the native. occupation 
can be observed and the origin of the name oan 
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be discovered. Any tribe may give up the original 
dress, the ornaments and the language, but they 
cannot give up certain formalities in the matri- 
monial and funeral ceremonies peouliar to the tribe 
which when closely observed cannot but tell us 
of their origin and consequently the ancient home 
of the tribe, The formalities strictly obrerved to 
propitiate the manes of a dead man tell us clearly 
of the ancient habitat of the tribe, The Gadabas 
soon after they dispose of the corpse go into a 
brook or stream, bathe therein and catch fish. This 
is cooked and left in the way to the cremation 
ground, They believe that, unless this food is 
offered, the departed soul will not be satisfied, 
The fish caught in a stroam is a necessary dish 
on marriage occasions. Even in the areas in to which 
they immigrated, the Gadabas are found to live 
in the close vicinity of a brook or stream. There 
seems. to be a relation between the name of the 
tribe and the vernacular equivalent of a brook or 
‘a stream, In Telugu it is called ‘gedda’ or gadda’; 
in Oriya it is ‘gad’; Rai Babadur Hira Lal 
informed me that a brook or stream in Bundel- 
Khand is called a ‘gada’, All these words seemed 
to be cognate and the name ‘gadaba’ seems to have 
been formed of ‘gada-tba’ or ‘gada-tva’, the final 
syllable meaning ‘pertaining to or belonging. to’ 
This derivation seems to be true as all, these 
‘Austric tribes of whom the Savaras are the main 
stook lived, during the time of Das‘aratha Rama, 
jn the northern highlands of the Vindhya moun; 
tains (ADoriginal Tribes in the Ramayana, Mam 
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in India, vol. V, 1925, pp. 28-55). It is but natural 
that these ‘Gadabas’ whose original home was in 
the north of the Vindhya mountains should be called 
by a name connected with ‘gada’ by which a brook or 
a stream is indicated in that part of the country 
They might have immigrated into the hills of the 
‘Vizagapatam district when all the Minda tribes 
were dislocated when foreign and more powerful 
peoples flooded the native homes of these tribes. 

Their Classes:—The Gadabas are divided into 
four classes. 

1. The Gatag is the highest. The women 
of this tribe wear big ear-rings of many coils of 
brass wire and their dress consists of cloth with 
broad stripes of alternate red and blue. 

2, The Paréog:—The brass coils worn in 
the ears of the women of this class are smaller. 
The women of this class wear nose rings alsu. 
Their cloths bear thin stripes. 

8. The Olar:—The women of this class wear 
ornaments and dress similar to those of the 
women ofthe second class; They also wear a mesh 
‘of ropes called ‘Kuddal’ just over the buttocks 
and round the loins. When they squat down this 
‘Kuddal’ forms a seat for them. 

4. The Kapu Gadabas are those that aro 
domiciled in the Telugu country. 

Ornaments :—Miales of this tribe like «all 
other men wear no ornaments It i6 only the 
méthbers of the otHer sex that adort ‘their bodies 
with all kinds of ornaments. Early in the © 
morning; every woman attends ‘reyelitly to het 
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toilet, They are so very particular about their hair 
and faco that every women carries always a small 
looking-glass and a comb strung on a string 
hanging round her neck. They shampoo their 
bodies, from head to foot with an unguent made 
from some seeds of the forest. Round the head, 
perhaps to keep the combed hair intact, a white 
metal ring or a garland of beads or cowries is 
worn. Coils of brass wire are passed through a big 
hole in the ear-wall, Round the neck garlands of 
coloured beads are worn so abundantly that they 
extend from the chin down to the pit of the 
stomach, and this mass of necklaces is crowned with 
two or more circular rings of white metal. Thick 
white metal rings are worn on the lower arm 
from the wrist to the elbow. This is only on 
the left arm alone, on the right arm there may 
be a few or none, When they are asked why 
they do not wear those bangles on the right 
lower arm so heavily, they say that, because 
they do all work with the right hand, the heavy 
ornaments would be a hindrance, When 1 saw 
the picture of a female doll said to have been 
found in the excavations of Mohenjo-daro, its 
heavily ringed left arm and the protruding under- 
lip, suggested to my mind the features of a 
Gadaba woman, On the legs, the first class of 
Gadabas do not have any kind of ornaments, 
The whole of the lower leg is filled with tatoo 
marks: Now-a-days the well-to-do women have 
learnt to wear a heavy set of anklets. ‘ 


Al 
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Dress:—In this also the women show a dis- 
tinctive feature of their tribe. No special kind of 
dress seems to have been prescribed for men, 
But women’s dress is peculiar to the trie. It 
consists of two cloths each measuring about 5 ft 
by 14 ft. One is wound round the loins and it 
hangs down to the knees, ‘The other worn under 
the right arm, across the body and the two upper 
corners are tied ina knot over the left shoulder. 
These cloths are made with the fibre of a plant 
which is found in the forest. They are so woven 
that broad stripes of red, blue and white come 
alternately. 

It is compulsory for every woman of the tribe 
to make these cloths, Unless she isiable to weave 
these cloths, she is not cousidered to be fit to be 
married by any man, When she is taken to her 
husband’s house, she must take with her a pair 
of cloths made by herself. 


Habitation :—All the Gadabas of a place live 
together, separated from other tribes, They build 
‘their houses in two rows facing each other with 
some broad way left between them. The head- 
man’s house is the biggest and it generally stands in 
the middle of one of the rows, In front of his 
house, a tree, the Ficus Indica or the banyan, or the 
mango is planted in the centre of the space 
between the rows of houses. Round the foot of 
the tree a platform is made with stones. This is 
seat for the leaders of the village to hold court 


to decide any dispates of their community. During 


festive occasions also they all gather here to 
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drink and dance, The unmarried young men and 
women are not allowed to sleep at nights with 
their respective parents. All the maidens are to 
sleep in one place and all the young men in 
another place far remote from that of the maidens. 


For this purpose two houses aro set apart in 
each village, one for the maidens aud the other 
for the bachelors. Bach forms a household in it~ 
self managed by an elderly maiden in the caso 
of the maiden's homo, and the bachelors’ home is 
managed by the oldest one amongst the bachelorg, 
They do not take food there but at other times 
of the day they live there. They have their beds 
thore and it is binding on every maiden or young- 
man to keep their respective homes neat and 
clean, None of the maidens is permitted in the 
night to go to the bachelors’ home; nor should a 
bachelor go to the maidens’ home. * 

Marriage:—The Gidabas have totems or gotras. 
‘A man and a woman of the same totem cannot 
marry ; they are regarded as brother and sister. A young 
man chooses his sweet-heart from a totem other than 
that of his own and intimates his parents of his selec- 
tion. This is not a general rule. The parents themselves 
often solect the bride for their son, Girls are married 
only after puberty ;—child marriages are very rare. 

‘When the parents select the bride, they eon~ 
sult their con for his consent. If he approves of 
their selection, they begin to negotiate with the” 
parents’ or guardians of the girl, Firstly, they” 
send one of their relatives with some rice and 
pot of liquor to the house of the maiden selected. : 
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He goes there and offers them to the parents of 
the maid and tells him of the purpose of his visit, If 
they approve of the proposal, they accept the rice 
and the liquor brought by the mediator and con- 
sume them together with the mediator. After 
some time, the parents of the boy together with 
the mediator go to the bride's house, taking a 
larger quantity of rice and liquor. ‘These things 
are placed in the courtyard of the bride’s house 
and they squat down there. The bride's parents 
and all their relatives gather there and squat 
down in an assembly, When all are comfortably 
seated, the boy's father addressing the father of 
the maid, says, “I request you to give your 
daughter in marriage to my son.” The father of 
the maid replies, “We shall see, All my relatives 
are here; I must consult them before I give my 
decision, Please, allow us some time.” 

Then the rice and liguor brought by the boy’s 
parents are utilised in giving a sumptuous dinner 
to all the persons assembled there. The boy’s 
Parents also partake of it and return home. 

After some more days have passed, the 
boy's parents and their relatives, catrying more 
tice and more liquor, goto the house of the maid, 
As before, arriving at the house of their destina- 
tion, they place the articles they bad taken with 
them, in front of the house and squat down there, 
‘The bride's parents and relatives all assemble there 
and the settlement is finally made. Thé bride's 
money, that is the money to be paid to the 
other maids of tho village who had till then 
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associated with the bride, the presents to be given 

to the nearest relations of the bride, are all set- 

tled in this assembly. Then the Disari or the 

village priest settles the auspicious day for the 

marriage ceremony. They all then enjoy @ 

‘sumptuous dinner and after some merry-making 

and play, the boy's party return to their homes. 

On the day just proceeding the one appointed 

for the marriage, the bridegroom is smeared all 

over his body with turmeric and then bathed. 

He wears new clothes and, accompanied by all his 

kith and kin, proceed to the bride's house while 

the drums are beaten in front of the party. At 

the bride's house, a new cloth is given to the 

bride's mother and two rapees to the bride's 

father; the maids of the village are given a half 

rapes, ‘The bridegroom puts on an iron ring on 

the arm of the bride and drags her away with 

him towards his home, The bride's relatives offer 

to prevent him; then a mock affray ensues bet- 

ween the bride’s party and the bridegroom's party, 

After both the parties are quite tired, the bride 

is led away to the house of the bridegroom, in & 
big procession with drums beating. 

In front of the house of the bridegroom a 
pandal is erected, in the centre of which aro planted 
three posts—a bamboo, a sal anda salim—tied to: 
gether, At the foot of these. posts,  small-grind 
stone is placed. On the marriage day, the bride 
is made to sit on that stone and on her Jap sits — 
the bridegroom, All the matrons of the tribe. that 
me for the masriage throw some turmeric paste. 
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and water on the pair.. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom are led away to take bath and after 
the bath, each is given new cloths to wear. They 
are again brought into the pandal and the priest 
joins their hands, and tie into a knot the corners 
of their upper cloths, This is the ceremony of 
joining hands. Then a feast is given toll. Thus 
the first day’s ceremony is finished. 

On the second day earth is heaped up outside 
the pandal. The disaré or the priest takes three 
handfuls of earth from that heap and throws it 
into the middle of the pandal. The bride and the 
bridegroom mix it with water and make it into 
aslush, Taking handfuls of this slush, they throw 
on the men and the women assembled there. 
‘Then all join together ina sport of smearing each 
other with slush, Having enjoyed this fan to 
their fill, they all retire toa neighbouring brook 
and wash their bodies and cloths and return home. 
Then they all enjoy feast. In the evening they 
hold a tribal dance while the bride and the bride- 
groom, sitting in the pandal, watch it. Thus 
‘the marriage finishes, 

Gadaba widows may re-tnarry if they like, 
When they wish to re-marry, it is compulsory for 
thom to marry the younger brothers of their dead’ 
husbands. If she does not like to marry him, the 
man selected by her should pay to the family of 
her late husband a suitable amount of money in coin » 
or kind as settled by the elders of the tribe. ‘ 

Ifa man wishes to leave his wife, he should 
pay her two rupees and divorce: her, But-if 
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woman wishes to leave her husband and go to 
another man, the latter should pay to the former as 
much as may be fixed by the elders of the tribe, 

Festivals:—This tribe observes communal festi- 
vals three times a year. In the vernal season 
(March and April) the festival called the Chaitra 
Parvam, In the beginning of the agricultural 
season (July and August) the Bali-jatra is held for 
the increase of crops. Pushya Parvam is held 
in mid-winter, (December and January) 

Chaitra Parvam :—In the month of Chaitra, all 
able-bodied men of the tribe go to hunt in the 
forest. ‘They must return home with some animal - 
bagged. If they come home empty-handed,” their 
women humiliate them by throwing dung-water on 
them. While the men are absent in the forest, 
the maidens and the matronsat home adorn them- 

solves with flowers and forest dyes and spend the days 
“and nights in rong and dance, ‘This is the timg 
for the maidens to choose their sweethearts or the 
young men to select their lady loves. The maid. 
ens and the youngmen sing duets and if the 
maidens defeat the youngmen in that musical 
controversy, the latter depart crest-fallen and all 
their hopes are abandoned. ‘But if the youngmen 

| gueceed, the toaidens honour them, give a feast 
and become their wives. Even married women are 

not exempt from entering into such musical contests 
‘and they have every freedom to live with the maa 
that overwhelmed them with their effusions of emotions 
whion they very finely depict in song. These songs are 


i extempore and are set to fine tunes, They. teem 
sis Bne rustic. poetry. 
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‘When the men kill one or more wild animals, 
the carcasses are brought to the edge of the forest 
and information is given to the women, In accom. 
paniment with drums and other musical instruments, 
the women dressed in their finest, proceed to the 
place where the carcasses have been placed. The 
dead bodies of the bagged animals are adorned 
with garlands of flowers and leaves, and are 
borne on litters carried by men. In front of 
them dance the women keeping time to the music 
sof the drums. Thus in procession they all 
return to their village and put down the carcasses 
in front of the tribal head-man. There the corpses 
are flayed and if the flesh is edible, it is distri- 
buted amongst the families; if not, the skin and 
the skull are preserved as trophies and the rest 
of the body is buried. 


‘The Bali-Jatra:—This is observed generally in 
the beginning of the agricultural season, It is a 
festival of ten days, Outside the village, a shed 
is raised and in it in nine earthen dishes filled 
with ant-hill earth are sown the nine kinds of 
grains. They are watered both morning and eve- 
ning. Offerings of cooked food, fowls and goate 
are made to these seedlings, In the nights men 


and women sing, and dance in front of the shed,” 


The priest, who is called a Dejju holds an un: 
sheathed sword in his hand and performs a dance, 
most awful to look at. Men wear disguises and 
and appear in all kinds of fancy dresses. Thus 
are the nine days spent, and on the tenth day, 
the dishes in which the seedlings are grown to a 
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height of 9 to 10 inches, are taken oub in pro- 
cession into the village and are placed in front 
of the place where the village goddess called the 
Nisan devata has been established. There fowls 
and goats are sacrificed and the bejju performs the 
devil dance. In that place they make a swing 
with a seat set with sharp thorns projecting up- 
wards. The bejju sits on it and swings for some 
time. He even offers to seat on tho swing any- 
body that wishes to enjoy the swing and he says 
that the thorns do- not prick, They all believe 
that it is a miracle of the goddess, Then the 
dishes containing the seedlings are taken in pro- 
cession to a neighbouring streamlet and the seed- 
lings are washed clean of the earth and are dist- 
ributed to all men and women, who wear them 
in their hair or in the corners of their eats. 

The Pushy festivals:—This is the last of the’ 
festivals the year. It is held on the full-moon 
day of the month of Pushya after the harvest is 
gathored and the grains aro stored in houses, In 
this festival, buffaloes, bulls and pigs are killed. 

Death Goremonies:—When a person is dead, the 
corpse is taken to the cremation ground far away 
from tho village. All persons of the tribe follow 





the corpse. According to means, the corpse 
js either burned or buried. If a man dies, his wife: 


must follow the corpse to the cremation ground. 
Ifa woman dies, ber husband does so. After the 


corpse is disposed of, all of them go to a stream, 


‘wash themselves. and catch somo fish, ‘This end 
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some rice are cooked in separate pots and they 
are left in the way leading to the cremation ground. 
Then the members of the family take their food. 
On the third day again some cooked rice and fish 
are offered to the manes of the dead man in the 
place where the body has been disposed of. Re- 
torning home a feast is given to the members 
of the tribe. 

On the tenth day a bigger feast is given for 
the peace of the departed soul. ‘The friends and the 
relatives of the dead person are invited to this 
feast; and a buffalo or an old cow is slaughtered. 
Liquor especially prepared of fermented ragi 
flour is abundently served. This liquor intoxicates 
more than any other liquor and makes the 
drinker very violent. This feast finishes the 
funeral for that year. But every Gadaba has to 
perform a great ceremony within three or four 
years after the death of his father. ‘This coremony 
is cslled the Gottar, The son or the brother of 
the dead man, after the corpse has been disposed 
of, picks up a stone from the place where the 


dead body has been disposed of and preserves it 
carefully for the Gottar ceremony. 


‘The Gattar: From the first year, he begins 
to preserve a part of his produce for three years. 
At the end of the third year, when he 
has accumulated sufficient for the ceremony, he 
sends out invitations to his kith and kin living even 


in far-off places, to attend the Gottar to be 


performed on an appointed day. The brothers “of 


the dead man come bringing with them an oldcow 
or a buffalo, Other relatives, both and men wonten, 
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in fact, whole families arrive at the place a day or two 
before the appointed day. A sumptuous feast 
with plenty of intoxicating drinks are given to all 
that come for the occasion and also to all the 
inhabitants of the village, On the appointed day, 
a post of Salimi wood is planted in the middle 
of an open place adjoining the village, The host 
first ties to is an old cow ora buffalo in the name 
of the departed soul. The others then tie 
tho animal they have ‘brought with them, Each 
‘of these animals is fed with one or two rapees 
mixed with bran, ‘Then all of them are given 
away to the sisters’ husbands and they are asked 
to take them, ‘Both men and women of the 
whole gathering drink this fill and hold sharpened 
axes in their hands, As soon as the animals 
are untethered, each of them is pursued by these 
drunken persons, ‘The object is to pull ont through 
the anus the coins with which the animal! has 
been fed. The pursuers wound tho animal with 
the axes, pull out its flesh, thrust their arms 
‘through the anus and pull out the entrails, Every 
‘one secures in his lap whatever flesh he could 
get. The animals bellow is their agony and the 
men and women how! in exitement, In this even men 
receive wounds and sometimes death occurs. He that 
could extract the coins from the bowels of an animal 
is considered to be fortunate and it is believed 
that his crops would flourish that year. After all 
the animals are killed, they are quartered: and 
distributed to all who attended the ceremony. 
‘The ceremony is intended, I believe, to bring to- 
gether all the members descended from ‘one 
ancestor, so that they might not, though living in 
distant places, forget their relationsbip. 





IV. HISTORY OF EVOLUTION. * 
By Prswarua Narn Muxnorapavaya, 
The New Approach. 

The Evolution Theory so successfully inaugn- 
rated by Charles Darwin in the field of Biology 
and so triumphantly carried to other fields by 
Herbert Spencer and a host of other pioneers in 
the nineteenth century, has undoubtedly been one 
of the most notable contributions to the stock of 
human knowledge, and one of the most powerful 
instruments in the shaping of hunan conceptions 
regarding the order of natural phenomena, includ- 
ing phenomena that bear a subjective character 
Tt has been claimed that Evolution is the master 
key; that it is the. formula which solves the 
problems of origin and development practically in 
all epheres of human enquiry. The greatest and 
the smallest things—the stars and the atoms— 
have evolution. The species of plants and animals, 
the types of government, economic and social 
arrangement, arts and morals, and even religious 
consciousness have evolution, The theory of Evo- 
Jution bes thus spread its empire far and wide 
‘and held its sway unchallenged. Bat it must be 
clearly recognised to-day that, with the passing 
away of the absolutist outlook in Science, a pro: 
found change has come over the spirit of the: 
interpretation of the constitution of the universe 
as framed by the pionesrs in the field of Eyplu 
% Tidhasa ond Aiyabti (Phicsophy of History. with spacial 

reference to the Culture-Life in. Ancient Indéa),—By Pratnathis 

Nath Mukbopadhyaya (Calewtta, 1929), Price—Re. 3/- net” 
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tionist Philosophy. Whilst it may be still conceded 
that the Evolution Theory is generally accepted 
as true as regards the broad outlines, it can 
hardly with justice be claimed that our understand- 
ing has definitely advanced as regards the funda- 
mental problems involved in the origin of things— 
the elements which conserve, the factors that vary, 
and the laws according to which preservation and 
variation determine themselves, The foundations 
are still as dark as they were before, and have 
in fact become darker, We have perhaps more 
knowledge to-day, but certainly not greater 
wisdom, unless it be wisdom to know that wo 
do not know. It is of course true that we know 
more about the details, microscopically as well as 
macroscopically. But it is not true that we know 
to-day more about the causal apparatus or the 
» purposes, if any, involved in evolution, 


Certain questions which were generally believed 
to be closed during the century, have now been 
reopened. ‘This is because Science herself has now 

. ceased to be 80 cocksure about hor first principles 
fas she used to be formerly. In the first place, 
older Science, if not frankly materialistic, ‘was at 
least overshadowed by a materialistic philosophy. 

} Tt was a fundamental postulate with the man of 

science that if the course of events could be 
explained in terms of matter and motion and 
laws relating thereto, that explanation should be ~ 
regarded as. both adequate and sufficient. ‘The 

supernatural either docs. not exist, on, if it does, 
it should not be dragged in for the purpose. of. 
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explaining natural phenomena. This principle is 
still acted upon, but with very vital reservations. 
It is recognised that natural explanation is not 
nécessarily what explains in terms of matter and 
motion only; that any scientiflc explanation is 
possible only after what is called “limitation of 
the the data”, co that the live whole concrete 
real even in the so-called domain of matter both 
eludes and exceeds as such the foot-rule of 
scientific measurement; that the principle of Uni- 
versal Causation and Uniformity of Nature upon 
which Science erected her edifice of natural 
determinism is not hard rock but sandstone with 
cracks and fissures in it; that perhaps in a just 
and complete appreciation of things, the super- 
natural shall refuse to be exhibited as a sort of 
far-off nebula securely bolted out of our own 
galactical system, a rare and uncanny contingency 
not caring or daring to break in upon the fixed 
routine of natural phenomena, but as a perennial 
Miracle seated at the centre of all things, and 
making itself known through every hole and crevice 
im the so-called solid ensemble of natural events. 
It is Matter itself which has become or is becoming 
in modern scientific outlook Maya; and miracle, 
chased from the field of science so doggedly by 
the older generation of physicists, seems to have 
now entrenched itself behind such fundamental 
scientific entities as the quantum phenomena. As 
Ihave said elsewhere (in my Introduction To 
Vedanta Philosophy, S. B Fellowship Lectures, 
Caloutta University ),—“It has been said that sejenca 
is. always exploding one thing or otber, but 
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whatever other thihgs it may or may not have 
exploded, it certainly has not exploded, and is 
not likely to explode, tho pristine glory and 
mystery of existence.” And also, “Science to-day 
absolutely refuses to erect a dead buffer against 
the ancient human quest after the miraculous and 
the mysterious.” 1t is however an aspect of the 
question upon which I need not here further 
dwell. It is enough to note that it is rather late 
in the day now to swear by the absolutism of 
the Science of the last century, The universe 
certainly does not appear to the man of science 
to-day as a closed curve of materialistic deter- 
minisw, ‘The far-away spiral nebulw in the photo- 
graphic regions of space, as well as the calculated 
motions of the electrons in their orbits, present 
problems which leave a residue of something 
unexplained, and perhaps inexplicable, in the most 
powerful solvent of scientific theory in which the 
problems have so far been sought to be dissolved. 
‘And yot these are orthodox physical problems, 
In the fields of biology and psychology, the 
situation does not promise to be a simpler one. 
No dogmatism in science is therefore justified 


binding us absolutely cither to a materialistio 
cosmogony or to a deterministic cosmology. 


In the second place, the reasons for maintain 
ing a state of war between Science and Religion 
do not seem to be so formidable to-day as they” 
soemed in the preceding century, Many. scientific 
men used to feel that they could not honestly 
keep their articles of religious faith intact or even 
alive in the teeth of their. scientific convictions, 
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and. they became frankly sceptical. Others satue- 
how managed to hold on to their religious beliefs 
in spite of their scientific convictions. The domain 
of Science and the domain of Religion used to 
be constantly in a state of war with edch other, 
and peace-makers in either land were hard put to 
it to explore avenues, possible aud impossible, of 
settlement. It can hardly be pretended that to- 
day that state of war has céaséd to exist, bat 
it seems that the prospects of settlement are 
brighter to-day than they were in the preceding 
stages of the conflict. Some scientific men are 
already beginning to claim that it is beconting 
increasingly possible for one to be. religious 
because of one’s scientific principles rather than 
in spite of them as seémed to be the case for- 
ttrerly. Science to-day refuses to ban the possibility 
of'a Conscious Power seated at the centre of the 
soheine of beings, of Freedom being operative in 
the flux of natural events, of Spirit supervising 
and interfering in the so-called iron rule of physical 
determinism. The chasm betwoen Spirit and 
‘Matter is nartowing rath than widening, aud ag 
it has boon well said by Bertrand Russel, matter 
is becoming less material and mind is becoming 
Jess mental day by day. ‘The case for dualism 
is becoming weaker, and that for monism—unnity 
of being and dynamism—is becoming stronger, 

In the third plage; apart from these questions 
of principle atid procedure, the -émergence . of 
striking new facts itt the domains of -tpatter, life 
and mitid has made it posible fut us to =e 
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many of our so-called settled positions in Science, 
and pari passu with the result of such ye-exami- 
nation, to revise our estimate of what we had 
turned dowa as ignorance and superstition in the 
ensemble of human traditions, A bétter uriders- 
tanding and appreciation of ancient religion, meific 
and mythology has, for example, been ‘possible, 
A. wholesomely broad and syripathetic outlook is 
steadily emerging out of ‘the vanishing fog of 
scientific bigotry and narrowness, It is no longer 
a postulate in scientifie sppreviation that ‘the 
advancement of knowledge in the various #pheres 
of human enquiry has been purely and simply a 
straight march without the likelihood of the way- 
farer having evor to follow a false track, aud 
therefore subsequently to retrace his steps. Lt is 
an admissible question whether as regards some 
essential results the wayfarer is not yeoring round 
to old positions supposed to be lovg left behind, 
is not, after all, desoribing great circles, any 
particular section of which might have seemed to 
him a straight line, Magic is to-day regarded as 
fa sort of primitive science, but the “magic” of 
New Physics and New Psychology, diving more 
and more deeply into the mystery of matter and 
what are now called parapsychic phenomena, may 
even now be expected to make that most. pringi- 
tive science of .the human race also the wisest. 
At any rate, .the oldest traditions of man shave 
now positively. refused to be judged on #.pte- 
‘aumption of the falsity and worthlessness of earliest 
ideas and institutions. 
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In the fourth place, it is to be noted that 
the modesty of present-day Science ought, if it 
has not already tended, to make her more readily 
appreciative of truth and worth beiog found in 
provinces of human experience and belief, whether 
ancient or modern, other than those which she 
has been able to survey so far. For instance, it 
would be an unwarrantable position in scientific 
methodology to assume that only facts, with an 
objective sense appeal ought to pass muster, and 
that others which for the time being or per- 
manently lack such appeal—which do not for the 
moment promisé to abide by the physical labora- 
tory tests—should be rigidly excluded from the 
hall of official presentation, or asked to wait in 
the antechambers. It has been well said that 
what Science has to deal with to-day is not fact 
as it actually and concretely is, but an event ia 
‘a more or less conventional frame of reference. 
The question, for example, whether the mind as 
such exercises any dynamism on matter, whether 
it exists and fuactions apart from matter, whether 
it exists and functions independtly also of the 
ordinary material conditions of its existence and 
operation—is a vitally engaging problem, and-in 
regard to this, present-day Science must refrain 
from demanding that its solution, if any, shall 
have to be found in the test-tube or by the 
electrometer. Matter itself is being fast demate- 
rialised, and objective sense-appeal is fasb' losing 
its claim as the Delphic oracle, The Ether of 
the older generation of physicists had already 
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lifted us to the cloudland of the sub-material or 
quasi-material; but the four-dimensional continuum 
of points of the »modern Relativist has tended 
to make matter itself tho chief illusion in our 
world of experience, Now, whether it be an 
illusion or a reality, the study of matter must 
no longer be allowed to dominate the study of 
the more intimate realities Of life and mind. 


In the fifth place, with the passing away of 
tho tyranny of materialistic science which so leng 
held the Spirit as a suspect, if not as a convict 
prisoner, there is to-day a better prospect for all 
the vital claims of the Spirit, both individual 
and collective, being generally recognised than 
what was yesterday, All the higher aspirations 
of human civilisation, the deeper values of ethics 
and religion, will undoubtedly have a better chance 
of prospering under a system of ideas recognising 
the supremacy of the Spirit, its essentially true, 
good and beautifal nature, its freedom and survival 
after death, than in a regime of ideas which 
make or tend to make all such values of question- 
able validity, A mechanistic civilisation such as 
wo have been familiar with during the last two 
centuries may not still be regarded as the best 
possible of all civilisations in the best possible of 
all worlds of ours, Another type ‘of civilisation, 
Jaid on more natural and simpler lives, laying 
greater stress on the directly spiritnal values of 
man than on the material and sensuous values, 
directed more to the securing of peace and 
happiness than to the production of comfort and 
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sense-gratifieation, encouraging and relying more 
upon the altruistic, benevolent springs of action 
than upon self-love and malevolence, conceived 
more in terms of human duties than in terms of 
human rights, may, after all, commend itself with 
‘an increasingly insistent appeal to the already 
troubled and tired spirit of the human race. 
Both the scientific ‘theory of Evolution and 
what bas so far been euphemistically called the 
history of human civilisation require a reinterpre- 
tation in the light of the foregoing preamble. It 
has often been hastily assumed that the theory 
of Evolution is a logical deduction from a body 
of unquesticnable facts, whilst the fact of the 
matter is that it is even now a mixture of facts 
and assumptions, neither of them being beyond 
cavil and question, While the general picture of 
living matter propagating itself and also varying 
itself, and of the emergence of new forms from 
time to time, stauds clear, the picture is still set 
in a background which is hazier perhaps to-day 
than it lovked wheti the pionser painters were 
laying their brushes on’ the virgin canvas, We 
are not all agreed on the modas operandi of 
evolution, and we know very little indeed of the 
causa] apparatus of the process, The first @ppear- 
ance of life, its first vehicle and nature, the first 
variations leading to the emergence of the  pri- 
mitive forms, the factors determining these and 
subsequently variations—questions like ‘these have 
hardly yet emerged from the serbonian bog of 
eontroversy, Darwin had complained of the im. 
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perfections of the geological and palmontological 
record in seeking proofs of his theory; but the 
descent of man himself from the anthropoid ape 
had already been shewn to be a likely hypothesis 
by Darwin, followed by Huxley and Haeckel 
amongst other biologists. As regards the origin 
of man, though a primitive ancestor common to 
the anthropoid apes and man is generally accepted, 
the problem has now proved harder to solve than 
it was supposed to be by-the pioncers in. the 
field. ‘Tho carlior tendency was to regard the 
Java man, the Piltdown man, eto, as being in the 
direct ancestral line of man as we find him to- 
day, but the later tendency has been to regard 
these and some other primitive finds (including 
the Pekin man) as being only collateral offshoots 
not being in the direct line of man, Anthropolo- 
gists, have long recognised typos and races of 
mao, and have sought a common root from which 
all these tight be supposed to have desdended. 
But the common root has not been so far found 
beyond guess-work and controversy, The avenues 
of comparative anatomy still lead us to what Sir 
Arthar Keith has called “the ancient complex of. 
humanity”. We have already begun to despair of 
finding a picture of snug simplicity in the begin. 
ning. The ape oan. hardly to-day aspire to sit 
as a wodel for the drawing of our first ancestor, 
With the discovery. of the mystery of the thyroid 
aod other glands, in’ the body, the processes in 
the’ workshop of Nature turning out new types 
ind races may be supposed to have taken a new 
rientation of meaning. Et is trae that the eanli. 
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est finds are nearer the ape than man of whom 
the later Cro-magnon specimen in Europe may 
be taken as a fairly early and yet developed 
type, but no compelling logical necessity has 
appeared for accepting the Java man, for example 
as the starting point of a process of evolution 
of which the Cro-magnon man with his fairly 
modern physique and artistic culture is a natural 
and direct culmination, There have been specula- 
tions by competent investigators supported by some 
solid evidence that the Cromagnon race might 
have been an emigrant from a hitherto unkown 
continent (the submerged Atlantis?) and where 
their remains were disinterned to where they 
subsequently lived. The pleistocene formation have 
not indeed yet revealed any specimen resembling 
or suggesting the modern civilised man, but the 
subterranean museum is so vast, changes in the 
configuration of land und water have been so great 
and frequent, and the imperfections of the 
palmontologieal and other records are still so 
manifest, that it would be nothing less than 
scientific ‘audacity to maintain that human history 
could have’ started from a point of bodily and 
cultural ptimitiveness so low as that represented by 
the Pithecanthropus of Java, for example. 

So also on the culture side, Anthropology 
following the lead of the late Lord Avebury and 
others has divided the prehistoric ages of man in- 
to certain ages and sub-ages, Archaeology explo- 
ring the earth far and near has collected a vast 
deal of evidence bearing upon the general scheme 
of the commonly accepted classification. It has 
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been supposed that the history of human culture 
and civilisation has run generally in accordance 
with this scheme, And itis also commonly recog- 
nised that the recorded history of man (counted 
in thousands of years) is but « speck in the im- 
mensity of his unrecorded history (which is now 
counted in millions of years). Now, during all 
these millions of years, man found himself wallowing 
in the mire of savagery, learning by luck how to 
make fire or fashion the crudest stone implements 
or take the rudimentary step to the cultivation of 
the art of agriculture and domestication of animals. 
From the eorliest times again there seem to have 
prevailed what in contradistinction from religion 
we are wont to call magical beliefs and observances. 
Formerly the common tendency was to look upon 
such beliefs and practives as dark and senseless in 
the main, but a more sympathetic and appreciative 
outlook has been for some time past in the pro- 
coss of opening up, Magic is often regarded to- 
day asa sort of primitive science, but’ the fanda- 
mental conceptions of mayic—the oxistence of a 
cosinic fund of power seated at the centre of all 
things which can be made available for the purposes 
of any given centre provided means can be devised. 
by which it can effectually link itself up with the 
Reservior of Power—need not to-day be summarily 
dismissed as crude and altogether unworthy of.» 
careful examination, The Psychic Research Sooie- 
ties and Spiritualistio Societies of to-day have nob 
only reopened, bat, in many cases, have already 
thrown a flood of suggestive light on questions 
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which the preceding generations of cultivated 
minds had regarded as closed for ever. And 
supposing those questions are now auswered in a 
different way, the magic and the so-called witch 
craft of the savage peoples, ancient or niodern, 
will demand and will have to be conceded an 
altogether new valuation. As regards the question 
whether the highly complicated modern civilised 
institutions are, with reference to the truer and 
saner ethical values and principles conducive to the 
‘trae happiness of man, better or worse than the 
so-called primitive institutions, it shoald no longer 
be pretended that the question represents a 
ehallenge to a position which is sacrosant and 
eannot be challenged. The query which Whitman 
faised—“The savage...wbat is ho? Is he past civi- 
lisation or is he waiting for it?—cannot be 
summarily raled out of court. In some cases it 
has to be conceded: that the savage represents a 
falling back from a higher phase of civilisation. 
The question naturally arises as to the nature 
and value of the hypothetical civilisation. Is it 
higher or lower than the prevailing forms? ‘This 
question of valuation does tiot admit of an offband 
answer, and one mist ‘cdrefally consider the 
standard and criteria of vale. For example, 
whilst it may ‘be conceded that the present phase 
of human civilisation may bo ‘regarded ‘th sottie 
respects as an advanee upon the ivilisation df the 
Upanishad Period in India, the ‘question ‘may -ba 
pertinently asked if the latter ‘civilisation cannot 
in some other, and perhaps ‘tore esséhtial, respietta 
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be regarded as of greater value than the current 
Western brand. The bare fact that itis the latest 
and one that has apparently prevailed, ought to be 
no proof that it is also the best and fittest, Na- 
tural Selection does not appear to have always 
proceeded in accordance with moral and spiritual 
values, and what Nature selects for an ephemeral 
show, she may not select for an enduring and 
truly vital part, and, therefore, the fact that 
Western civilisation has been going strong for a 
couple of centuries, need not preclude the possi- 
bility of its standing unsuspeotingly on the crater 
of a live and destructive voleano, Every race has 
belived itself to be the chosen race of God, and 
every civilisation thinks it is the latest improve- 
ment, But trath and justice ought to be no res « 
pecter of such special claims, 

Lastly, it is to be observed that by the 
general consensus of ancient traditions, the material- 
istic and merely economic interpretation of history 
has been deomed superficial and insufficient, An 
Intelligence and spiritual Powers higher than man 
have been believed to be responsible for the main 
and momentous epochs of human civilisation, and 
particularly, for the starting of the creative ideas 
and ideals in history, It has also been believed 
that the march of human history has not been al- 
together a blind groping in the dark, a laborious 
process of endless uncertain steps fortuitously taken 
with a few lucky trials at long intervals; that 
history has not in the main been an evolution in 
the simple sense in which Herbert ‘Spencer, for 
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instance, used the word, but that it has presented 
the picture of a complicated affair with advances 
and retreats, ups and downs, cycles and sub-oycles, 
‘ing on the whole perhaps as a spiral line ; that 
ation, ancient or modern, should not be 
judged in terms of its external paraphernalia, how. 
ever developed these may seem to be, but in terms 
of the conditions it creates for the realisation of 
the latent divinity in man, however “primitive” 
the external phraphernalia vehicling those condi- 
tions may appear to be, The question of vital 
interest is: Is this a substantially correct position 
to take? A sympathetic and understanding exa- 
mination of ancient tradition, particularly Indian 
tradition, together with a vital approvement of the 
relevant results of modern sceince and modern 
research as regards what these actually shew and 
what they do not shew, what they find and what 
they forbid, what they answer and what they still 
Jeave open, must be undertaken. A beginning of 
such an attempt has been made in my book 
“Itihasd and .Abhivyakti.” 











INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute for Tuly-December, 1980, Prof, A, H. 
Sayce (Huxley Memorial Lecture 1930), refers to 
the Antiquity of Civilized Man in India as follows, 
“In India, both at Mabenjodaro in Sind and 
Harappa in the Punjab, a pre-historic civilization 
has been brought to light which was in close 
contact with that of Blam and Sumerian Baby- 
lonia, ‘The painted pottery, the inlaid work in 
mother-of-pearl and ivory, even the drains in the 
streets, all have their connections in Babylonia, 
and hundreds of seals and sealings have been 
disinterred, which prove that there was an active 
trade between North-Westera India and Western 
‘Asia, ‘The sealings have inscriptions in a picto- 
graphic script, often accompanied by representations 
of an Indian buffalo or the like and of an alter 
of various forms, In shape and size and general 
character the sealings resemble those found at 
usa, which also bear pictograpbio insoription as 
well as figures of animals, Some of the Indian 
sealings have actually been found in Babylonia, 
at Jokha, the ancient Umma, as well as in the 
early strata of Kisch, It is evident that a large oh 
and regular trade must have existed between the, 
two countries; a good deal of it was doubtless 
carried on by sea, but there must have been a 
land-ronte’ as well. Indeed, more than, 80. years 
ago some antiquities were discovered nest Herat 
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Which included a Babylon seal-oplinder belonging 
to the age of the Third Dynasty of Our about 
2800 B.C, which shows that the land-trade still 
existed ab ‘that period. (wide JASB, XI, pp. 
816 sqq), 

Tn Man for April, 1951, Prof, J. 1. Myers 
contributes a Memorandum on the National Pro- 
vision for the Study of Indian and other Oriental 
Cultures with the Resolutions of the Joint Corm- 

" mittee for Anthropological Research and. Teaching, 

Tn the same number of Man, Mr, L. A, 
Cammiade describes the peculiar apparatus and 
method of Iron Smelting by Kois, a Jungle Tribe 
tn the Eastern Ghats of India, 

In Man for June, 1981, Major N. V. L. Rybot, 
contributes a note (with Silhouette and Sketch 
map) on Groups of Menhirs in Kashmir. 

In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XII, Pt, III (April, 1981) 
Mr. D. BR. Monkad contributes a paper on The 
Arctic Regions in the Rigveda, im which, though 
ih the main agresing with Dr. Das that Sapte 
Sindhu was the original hote of the Aryans, 
criticises Dr. Das’ attitude in‘overlooking’refereticés 
in the Rigveda showing Knowledge of the Aretic 
regions, and seeks to reconcile the theories of both 
Dr. Das and the late Mr. Tilak. 


The Viswa-Bharati Quaterly, Vol. 8, 1980-81, 
Pt. TIT. (June, 1931) contains a Paper on Some 
Problems in the Ongin of Art and Culture in 
India by Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Ta 
this paper Dr. Chatterji analyses the diverse 
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elements of different ages thet were gradually blended 
together to constitute the National Art of India. 
He summarises his paper as follows:—4If we were 
to trace the various strata of Indian Art, we 
could pose the following — 

“(1) The Pre-Aryan Art of India, connected 
with Pre-Aryan religion; earliest relics found at 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa: suppressed or sub- 
merged during the centuries of Aryan supremacy 
in religion and quiture, or perhaps existing in a 
flourishing state with the old religion side by side 
with Aryan religion and culture, and coming to 
its owh ‘probitbly ia the middle (or first half) of 
the first millennium B, ©, with the re-establish- 
ment of non-Aryan cults atd ritual and religious 
and philosophical notions in later Hinduism 
(Yaksha cults, Tree-deities, Chaityas, Sliva and other 
Hindu Gods, Yoga practices, paja ritual: seals 
with animal figures, terta-cotta figures, copper 
figures, stucco portrait statues. This Art at its 
base seems to be connected with Sumerian Art. 

“We do not know what art the Austrie people 
possessed; but it is quite: likely that some ele- 
ments of architecture and decorative art in India, 
South-Eastern Asia and Indonesia originated with 
the Austrics, 

“(2) Some rudimentary art, mostly borrowed 
from Assyria and Babylonia, as brought in by 
the Aryans: probably images in wood and clay 
and metal, and a little wood-carving, with some 
Assyrian motifs, (This is rather’ problematical.) 


(8). Tho Art of Aryan Persia—itself an eclevtic 
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formation, with elements from Assyrio-Babylonian 
Art, and Egyptian, Asia Minor and Ionian Greek 
Art. This exerted a profound influence on a blend 
of (1) and (2) which was probably taking place 
during the middle of the first millennium B, C, 
and the result was— 

“(4) The first crystallised expression of an 
Ancient Indian National Art, in which the mixed 
Aryan and Non-Aryan people shared, in Maurya 
and Sufiga times. Beginnings of Indian icono- 
graphy. 

(6) Advent of Greek influence: (i) Gandhara— 
remaining outside the Indian pale, a thing apart— 
unassimilated with the Indian tradition ; (ii) absorbed 
Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4), which became more refined and more urban in 

“(6) Mathura (Kushana) and Amaravati (Andhra) 
Art of the early centuries of the Christian era, 

“(7) Development of (6) through free working 
of the native Indian spirit, and permeation of 
Indian philosophical and religious conceptions, into 
Classical Gupta Art, on which the subsequent art 
history of Hindu India was broad-based, 

“(8) Development of Gupta Art into  mid- 
medieval and late mediaival local schools ; Pallava 
(with elements from the earlier Andhra Art’ of 
the South), Rashtrakata, Pala, Orissan, Western 
and Central Indian, ete., ete, 

(9): (7) and’ varieties of (8) pass. into’ Indo~ 
China and Java, where modified by the local 
native character and contribution, this is tranform- 
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ed to Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern 
Asia: to wit — 

() Mon and Burmese ; (ii) Khmer ; (iii) Siamese, 
based on Khmer, but with modifications and 
refinement by contact with the Siamese race ; 
(ix) Cham, with important midification ; 
(v) Javanese : (a) Early or Hindu-Javaneso, 
(0) Middle Javanese, with an increase of the 
Indonesian character, and (c) Late Javanese, 
with still greater Indonesian Influence ; (v) 
Balinese Early, Middle and Late, agreeing 
with Javanese, 

(10) The Buddhist Art of Serindia, China, 
Korea and Japan in which (5 [i)) and (6) meot 
with fresh influences from Persia (Sasanian Art), 
and later in is further modified by (7) and varieties 
of (8). hore is also profound modification by the 
native art and spirit of China.” 


The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay for the year 1930 contains the following 
article: A few Beliofs of the West: Their Para. 
Uels in the Hast and Symbols —The Swastika, by 
Dr. J. J. Modi; Some trees and Herbs in Retwals 
and Folk-lore, by Mr. S, N. Roy; The Bunking 
Castes and Guilts of India, by Mr. R, P, Masani; 
Tribes and Castes of Mysore, by Mr. RE 
Enthoven ; Notes of Some Mundari Legend and 
-Qustoms by Mr. 8, C. Mitra; and The Study of 
Anthropology in the West’ by Dr. Jal Feorose 


Bulsora. 
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In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for July 1931, Mr. K. @ Shosha Aiyar, contri- 
butes a paper on Glimpses in to the Life of the 
Ancient Tamil People; and Prof. S, C. Mitra 
containing ais Studies in Bird-Myths. 

In the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, for January, 1931, Mr. R. Subha 
Rao, gives a short account of the Yanadis. 

In the Karnatak Historical Review for March, 
1931, Mr, V. B, Alur contributes an interesting 
Note on Hero-stones and thew Contribution to 
History and Literature. A. systematic accounts of 
there Hero-Stones will form a valuable contribution 
to the history of Indian culture, and students will 
be exceedingly grateful to Mr. Alur if he follows 
up this introductory note with a systematie account 
(illusteated, if possible) of the different classes of 
“Horo-stones” in his Province, and, if possible, in 
different parts of India, 

The Indian Historical Quarterly for march, 
1931, contains the following articles of ethnological 
and sociological “interest, On Foreign Element in 
the Tantra by Dr. P. C, Bagchi ; Cultivation in 
Ancient India, by Mr. R. Ganguli; Early 
Visqruism and Narayaniya Worship, by Miss 


Mrinal Das Gupta ; and Note on Dravidian by 


‘Mr, L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 

In the same Journal for June 1981, Miss 
Mrinal Das Gupta continues her paper on Early 
Visruism and Narayaniya Worship. ° 


— io 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Egyptian Civilization: Its Sumerian Origin 
& Real Chronology, & Sumerian Origin of Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphs—By L. A. Waddell, LLD., CB, 
OLE. (London: Lucac & Co, 1980), PP. XX+ 
#28, Price 12 8. 6 d. net. 

This volume, like the author's former work 
Makers of Civilization, is of special interest to 
Indian students, In both the works he seeks to 
establish his theory of an early dominant Aryan 
race which he idontifies with the ancient Sumerians 
and to which he attributes the origination and 
propagation of civilization, Dr. Waddell is con- 
vinced of the historical authenticity of much in 
the Vedas and ancient Indian Epics that was 
hitherto considered fabulous. He finds from the 
Kings? Lists ‘of the arly Aryans as given in the 
Indian Puranas and the names of the Sumerian 
Mesopotamian Kings on their insoribed monuments 
‘and in the official Mesopotamian Kings’ lists, that 
the two records, Early Aryan and Sumerian, are 
in entire agreement from the First Dynasty, 
down through the long period of over two 
thousand years to the opening of the classic 
Greek epoch in Murope; and that the identity 
was complete not only in the names of titles, 
order of succession and exploits of the 
kings but extended to such minute details as the 
names of their consorts and sons,. and to’ the 
cultures, language, writing, religion, symbolism, 
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arts and industries of the peoples over whom 
they ruled. 

‘As for the origin of Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Dr. Waddell holds that they are derived from the 
Early Sumerian pictographic writing which he 
regards as the source of all the chief forms of 
alphabetic writing, ancient and modern. The author 
claims that the solid and unassailable facts of 
history conclusively prove :— 

(1) That Civilization did not first arise in Egypt, but arose 
amongst the Sumerians, who were not of the “Moditer- 
ranean” or “Iberian”, dark, narrow-browed long-heads, but 
of tho fair long-headed, broad-browed and blue or grey-eyed 
Aryan race; and of the same typo as the classic Greeks, 
whose heroes and heroines aro described as tall, fair and 
golden haired and blueor “glaucous” ‘grey-eyed, and who 
‘are represented in their sculptures as broad-browed. 

(2) ‘That Civilization was introduced into Egypt in o folly 
fledged form by the Sumerians or Early Aryans about six 
Dbundred years after its origin by Sumerian emperors from 
‘Mesopotamia, the so-called “Predynastic Kings” of Egypt 
about 2780 B.©., or possibly a little earlier. 

(3) That Egyps for some centuries subsequent to Menes’ 
establishment of the united kingdom of Egypt about 2704 
B. 0, was o chief centre for the diffusion of Civilization 
in the Mediterranean and beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Tin-land of Britain 

(4) That Civilization in the closed rich land of tho Nile 
Valley acquired a distinctive stereotyped local: complexion 
in many of its customs, beliefs, arts and crafts 
and in the form of writing the Sumerian script, which 
was the source of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

(5) That Egypt took littile part in the diffusion of civilize 
tion to the East, 

(6) That, in particular Egypt appears to have taken no part 
in tho difusion of Civilization to India, Indo-China and 
Oceania of “The Children of the Sun”, and America”, 
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Many Scholars may not agree with Dr, Waddell 
in his conclusions, but every reader of the book 
will find in it much matter of absorbing interest 
and much to ponder over. The value of the 
book is enhanced by twenty-one plates, ninety-six’ 
toxt illustrations, two maps, five appendices and an 
exhaustive index. 


‘Treatise on the Gods— By H. L. Mencken, 
(Iondon & New York, Aired A, Knopf, 1930), pp. 
IX+8044+XIL. Price 10s, 6 d. net. 

‘This book, strictly speaking, is not a scientific 
treatise on Comparative Relgion. ‘The author, as 
ho says in his preface, has deliberately avoided such 
vexed questions as totemism, animism and magic 
and their chronological sequence in the development 
of religion, In dealing with the religion of the 
primitive man and its subsequent evolution through 
the course of centuries, we must take the help 
of psychology, ethnology, and anthropology. ‘The 
author without raising any acrimonious questions 
has attempted to give in these fow pages an idea 
of tho fandamental concepts of religion and he 
has, on the whole, succeeded in his attempt. 

Though obviously written for the layman, the 
ook contains much sound criticism and original 
thinking which will interest even a specialist. 
The author belongs to the — ultra-rationalis- 
tio school of thought and he does not avoid 
some causti¢ comments on priests and sacerdotalism, 
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Anyone reading, the book gets the impression 
that the author is obsessed with the idea that 
the villainy of self-seeking priests is alone 
responsible’ for the growth of religious ideas in 
their complex forms. Of course, priesthood has 
done much to -retard human progress but a 
scientific treatise is expected to avoid bitter com- 
ments as faras possible. Dealing with Christianity 
he has net said anything on the effect of Neo- 
Platonism and the influence of Plotinus and 
Porphyry on Christinity, ‘The empirical science of 
the Renaissance and the two following centuries 
was itself a new development of Platonism and 
‘Neo-Platonism as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism 
with its contempt for experience. Magic, astrology, 
alchemy, all the outgrowth of Neo-platonism, gave 
the first effectual stimlus to the observation of 
natural science and in this way finally extinguished 
barren rationalism, 

‘The author seems tobe doginatio in his asser- 
tion when he says that the Greeks were the . 
first to make any concerted action to liberate the 
human mind. Buddhism was also an audacious 
defiance of the Vedas, Philosophy has always 
been a late-comer in the history of human deve- 
lopment. It follows upon the anthropomorphic and 
mythological explanation of things. It betokens 
an introspective and detached mind and knowledge 
of inner life of which Indian and: Iranian religions 
afforded the earliest examples. The author is 
mistaken in thinking that in ancient India there 
was no belief in immortal life, Even “if the 
Buddhist doctrine of ‘Nirvana’ be interpreted 
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‘as annihilation, the Upanishadas, which are more 
ancient, has much to say of immortality. Another 
minor fault of the author is his tendency to 
speak of most things in the superlative. 

BM, 


Culture and Progress.—By Wilson D. Wallis, 
Ph. D. (Whitlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. New York 1980), PP. Vilv495. Price 
$5 net. 


‘The book is a comprehensive survey of tho 
theories of progress from the earliest times to 
the present day. ‘Dr. Wallis has brought to his 
task wide reading, a scientific mind and above 
all a remarkable powor of critical analysis, Stating 
the different Utopias he bas criticized them wher 
ever necessary and has advanced his own theories 
of progress and culture in the final section where 
ho discusses the criteria of progress, Progress 
and culture have no fixed criteria, They change 
according to age and geographical environments. 
The author is never dogmatic and he has left 
the question about the standard of culture and 
progress open. 

The learned author has obviously no first-hand 
aogiintaince with Indian views on the subject 
as found in original Sanskrit or Pali. He is wrong 
in thinking that nowbere in Hindu. thought is 
there much~ incentive to progress. Progrees in 
India was never measured by conquests overseas 
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or by tho effeciency of man-killing weapons, Be- 
fore the birth of Christ, Asoka preached that 
true conquest is duty. Indian culture has not 
produced Cesars and pseudo-Cxsars as European 
culture did, There is something in Hindu culture 
which has enabled it to withstand strong cultural 
influences from outside which are antagonistic 
to or inconsistent with its own cultural ideals, 
There is now no Soul of .Hellas at Athens. 
The spirit which created Memphis’ is not to be 
found in Cairo, The soul of India, her civilization 
and culture, turn more towards that which is 
inward in the svul than that which is outside in 
the realm of matter. The Western scholar trained 
in logical methods of thought seldom looks below 
the surface. This ideal of culture and progress 
has made India what it is—the most religious and 
peace-loving éountry in the world. Therein lie 
the strength of Indian culture and also, perhaps, 
its weakness, 

On the whole, the book is replete with very 
valuable material and covers an extensive ground, 
The value of the book is enhanced by an exhaus~ 
tive and valuable bibliography. We cannot praise 
the author too much for his remarkable contribu- 
tion to a subject which concerns humanity and 
all human endeavours, 


: 
a 
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Source Book in Anthropology— By A. L. 
Kroeber and 7, T. Waterman, (Revised Edition, 
41931. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York), 
PP. IX+671. Price, 

This isa revised edition of the select Readings 
which first appeared under its present, title in 1920, 
and was reprinted in 1920. The present edition 
in which many old articles haye been either 
omitted or altered or replaced by new ones and 
only twenty have been retained unchanged, is a 
marked improvement on its predecessors, In this 
improved form the book is expected to reach a 
wider circle of readers and institutions interested 
in anthropology, sociology and related branches, 
The selections offered in the book deal with the 
History of Anthropology, Enviroment, Archaeology, 
the theories of “Invention, Independent Origin 
and Diffusion, Political Institutions, Individual 
and Kavial Psychology and Method. ‘Though 
not systematically covering all the principal facts 
and’ theories of anthropology, every major topic 
in anthropological soienco is reprosonted in this 

- volume, It contains a few articles not easily 
accesible to the average student. ‘The book will 
be welcomed by the student of anthropology and 
sociology as a useful addition to his library. 


The beginner in the study of Anthropology 
should be grievously mistaken if he regards it as 
furnishing him, in a handy form, a compen 
dium of all that he requires to know of his science. 
‘As the authors declare in the Preface, the pass- 
ages in the volume have been selected for their 
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utility in stimulating thought and discussion and 
are “included not because they present ultimate 
scientific truth, but because they embody facts and 
interpretations which are useful for the exercise 
of thought on some of the larger problems of 
anthropology”. 


Early Man in North-East Yorkshire.— By 
Frank Elgee. (John Bellaws, Gloucester, 1990). PP. 
XVI+259, Price 258. net. 

In this well got-up volume, the author gives 
us an up-to-date account of the archaeology of 
North-East. Yorkshire. This area is one of the 
great prehistoric regions of England. Through a 
consideration of the prehistoric antiquities of this 
English country, the author seeks to determine 
the successive peoples who inbabited ib from the 
romotest past down to the end of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. He farther seeks to trace how thd 
physical features of the country influenced its 
settlement by these peoples, Some account is alsé 
given of the probable origin, way of life, and destiny 
of the people. The author is intensely interested 
in his work, and has collated and systematised 
the abundant materials supplied by earlier liters 
ture, collections of local antiquities in Museums, 
and particularly his own life-long archaeological 
researches, with considerable care and. devotion. 


The volume is a very valuable contribution. to 
the prehistoric archaeology of England. It will be 
warmly welcomed not only by British archaeo- 
logists, but by students of prehistoric Archaeology 
everywhere, |” 
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The Effect of Western Influence on Native 
Civilizations in the Malay Archipelago.— 
Baited by Dr. B, Schrieke. (G. Kolff & Oo 
Batavia, 1929) PP. 247. 

This highly interesting volume is the outeome 
of a resolution passed at the Third Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress held at Tokyo in 1926 to the 
effect that “the utilization of anthropological know- 
ledge be made a subject of prime importance for 
discussion at the next congress’, ‘The volume 
contains eleven papers from reputed specialists. 
These papers are:— Tho Influence of Western 
civilisation on the Inhabitants of Paso (Central 
Colebes), by Dr. Alb, ©. Krayt; ‘Ten yours of 
Hygiene and Ethnography in primitive Borneo 
(1891-1901) by Dr, A. W. Niccrwenhins; tho 
Administration of the Outer Provinces of the 
Netherlands Indies, by W. Middendosp; the 
Economic structure of Java, by J. W. 
Ranneft ; Western Enterprises and the Density of 
the population in the Netherlands Indies, by J, Van 
Gelderen; European Influence on Native Agricul- 
ture (in Netherlands Indies), by Dr. G. H, Van 
der Kolff; the Influence of Western Civilisation 
on the hangerages of the Hast Indian Archipelago, 
by Dr. G. W. J. Drewes; Western Influence on 
the Law for the Native population, by Dr. B. Ter 
Haar Bazan; Influence of Western administration 
on the Native community in the Outer Provinces, 
by Dr. B.J, Haga; Intor-racial Private Law, by 
Dr B.D. Kolleurjn; Native society in the Trans- 
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formation Period). by) Dr. B. Sebricke, Dr. 
Schrieke. also writes. a short Introduction. to the 
volume. The volume. will’ amply repay: perusal, 
Besides its interest for anthropologists and sociolor 
gists the volume will prove of grea interest to 
Adiministrators: of native peoples, particularly in 
the East, who will greatly profit by its study, 
‘Dho Missionary will also find it. profitable-reading, 


Folk Tales of All Nations— Zdited by 
F. HH, Lee. (Harrap, London, 1931). PP. XIX+947. 
Price 85. 6d. 

‘This well got-up and handy volume will prove 
interesting not only to the anthropologist and 
folklorist bub also to the general reader. Perhaps 
it will be even more welcome to the latter than 
to the former, as it gives: ag much as tho average 
general reader interested’ in folktales among other 
subjects, may feel inclined to read. In fact, the 
shorb introductions to each of these sixty-four 
groups of folktales representing sixty-four races 
or countries will stimulate the interest of the 
general reader and help him in appreciating 
the tales and something of their scientific bear- 
ing, And the volume may not improbably serve 
to attract some general’ readers to join the rank 
of folklorists, And the folklorist, too, will bede- * 
lighted to renew his acquaintance through the 
pages of this handy volume with some of his old 
favourites. 
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Primer of Hinduism— By D. 8. Sarma, 
(Macmillan, Bombay 1929). PP. 147, Prioe Be, d* 

Professor Sarma deserves ‘the gratitude of ‘all 
Hindus by presenting in simple and lucid language 
the essentials of Hinduism jin the entertaining 
form of dialogues between a Hindu father and his 
daughter, Besides serving to inculeate the funda- 
mental truths of Hindu religion in the minds of 
‘Hindu boys and girls (the ‘book was originally 
intended for the author's own daughter) it will be 
of use also to their elders, and will further give @ 
clear idea to non-Hindus, whether Indian or non- 
Indian, of the basic truth of the Hinda réligion 
and clear away many erronaous impressions, 





‘The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facts 
and Theories.—By W, Schmidt. (Translated by B. 
J, Rose, M.A.( Methuen, 1980). PP. XVI+802. Price 
158, net, 


This book is intended to serve the purpose of 
‘a hand-book of a comparative history of religion 
as conceived by the author. The views ‘of the 
distinguished author on the subjeot aro well-known to 
all anthropologists, and though they may not 
appeal to most, they will certainly provoke 
thought and must deserve ‘careful study .and-.oone 
sideration, Besides giving a summary .of \his own 
views as ‘to ‘the origin and growth of .the ,idea ‘of 
God which ho -is dealing with -in muoh greater 
detail -of facts and -comments -in his larger 
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work Ursprungder Gottesede designed in several 
volumes (some of which are still to appear), 
Father Schmidt gives a summarised account of the 
various past and carrent theories, movements and 
schools, and a brief account of religions in the 
historical order of their appearance as visualised 
by him. The book is divided into five parts. In 
Part I, Introduction, Historical and Preliminary 
Remarks, the author gives his dofinition of ox- 
pression ‘History of Religion’ and its relation to 
the Psychology of Religion and to the Philosophy 
of Religion, an Outline History of the subject 
(the succession of Religions and of cultures, the 
succession of Theories, the succession of Methods 
and the succession of Attitudes), and a General 
Survey of the Comparative Method and its Pre- 
cursors, Greek and Roman, Christian, in the Middle 
Ages and in the Age of I)iscovery (the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries), In Part II, he 
discusses the theories of the origin of religion 
current in the Nineteenth century, (Nature Myths, 
Fetishism, Manism or Ghost-worship, and Animism). 
Iu Part III, he deals with the theories of the. 
Twentieth century (Star-Myths and Pan Babylo- 
nisnism, Totemism, Magism and Dynamism). In 
Part IV, he discusses, the progressive recognition 
of the Primitive High God in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. In Part V. he discusses the Historical 
Method and its results for Ethnology, and the 
Origin and History, the date and distribution, 
Nature and Attributes and Worship of the Pre- 
mitive High Gods, Although Anthropologists wko 
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approach their science from tho evolutionary point 
of view may be inclined to a verdict of “not 
proven” on Father Somidt’s conclusions, every 
anthropologist will admire his scientific method of 
exposition and his excellent survey of the subject 
and of the theories on it, 


Hindu Customs in Bengal— By Basanta 
Coomar Bose, M. A., B,L, (Book Company, Caleutta, 
1930), PP. II+ 126, Price Re. 1. 


This little Book givesa popular account of the 
rites and customs connested with the life-history 
of a Bengali Hindu, It will be woleome to the 
foreigner interested in the study of Indian social 
life as also to the student of Ethnology and 
Sociology. The orthodox Bengali Hindu oustoms 
connected with Prognaney and Birth, » Child's 
first Rico-taking, first Hoir-outting, Har-piercing, 
initiation of a child into Reading and Writing, in- 
vesting a boy with the sacred Thread, Marriage, 
Puberty, Widowhood, Death, Food, and Daily Life 
in general, It is written in the light of intimate 
personal knowledge by a Bengali Hindu himself, 


—0:0— 





A Correction. 


In the ‘last number of the Journal, the 
Miscellaneous Contribution headed “Village 
Deities in the Neighbourhood of Khurda” 
was contributed by Prof. K. P. Mitra, M. A, 
But by an oversight no name of author was 
given at the foot of the paper, and in the list of 
Contents, on the cover, ‘in :place of the name of 
Prof, K. P. Mitra, the name of Mr. S.C. Mitra 
was printed by mistake. The Editor regrets this 
mistake and takes this earliest opportunity of 
correcting it. 











1, ORAGN RELIGION AND GUSTOMS, 


By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, x. 45 ty 26.10 
Price, ~Zvelve Rupees. 


‘SOME OPINIONS ON: THE BOOK. 


ol, T, C, Hodson, M. A., Reader in Buinology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge :— A book like this—sane, clear, 
scientific, aympathetio, oomprehensivo—is of prime importance to 
tho student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand tho forcos 
which govern human activities, and itis fall of charm and intorost 
for tho goneral reader who dosires to know something at onco 
acourate and inteligible of the Peoples of India’ 

Dr. R, R, Marett, M.A. D. So., Rector of Buster College 
Oxford :—"In wy opinion tho latest work of Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Ohandra Roy, namely, Oraon Raligion and Customs (Ranchi, 
1928), fully maintains the high standard of socarate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
resoarches for which European scholars are exceedingly gratotel 
for itis obvious that, so long as bo acoopts the eame canons of 
inductive onquiry, the Tidian investigato: has a better chanco of 
probing aud penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facta.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.A, M.D, LL.D, F.R.0:8, 
F. R. S, :— “I am very conscious of the great work you 
hhavo done and are doing, Thote is no school or college of Anthro- 
Pology but will make & special placo for this your latest work both 
on ita library shelves and in its heart, I doubt if auy one has ever 
dono so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Orson, I endorse all my friend Col. Hodson has written in 
his prefaco and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent. labour for the advance of Science”. 


Dr. Roland B, Dixon, A.M, Ph. D,, Proftsor of Andiro- 
pology, in. the, Harvard Tniversty,, Cambridge, Mas, - 

Twas: dolighted. to. gat. your reopnt, book. on: Oraon- Religion 
‘andi lisve:. reviewed: it, fon the, American, Anthropologish The 
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ook carries on tho high standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents the material in a very effective from, 
T congratulate you on it most cordially. 


The Times (London, February 28, 1929):— A. very detailed 
‘account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
1 people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years’ 
investigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who bas already 
published a work on this people. It can be seen what @ rich 
field there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trained Indian etbnologists. There 
fs a long chapter also on movements daring the last hundred 
years and more among the Oraons towards higher, simpler 
religion, which will interest students of religious psychology. 

‘The Nature (London, March 9, 1929):— Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chand:a Roy for his valuable book “Zhe 
Oraons of Chote-Nagpur” (1915), and now ho has provided a 
‘study of Oraon Religion and Customs which should be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. ‘The especial 
value of this book is not morely in the detailed accounts of 
socioveligious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that havo ocurred sineo the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

"The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When tho 
history of ethnological stady in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is east likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
fof the periodical Man in India, he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Roy has published 








hhere the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of ” 


which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. © The 
author ia here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beliefs, both direotly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Oraon social institutions, such a8 are involved in birth, marriage 
‘and death. Of particular interest to students of folklore and 
primitive religion aro the sections dealing with agricultural 
‘ceremonies and the belief in witchcraft which afford much useful 


material for both comparison and contrast with Europesn.folklore,. 


whe 
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A final chapter deals with rovival movements and modera 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the carefal attention of all who are in any way 
{interested in or counected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture, 

‘The Statesman (Calcutta, March 17, 1929):— The Rai 
Bahadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mundas 
and the Oraons, and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
‘of rate insight, India, with its great variety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
elight by scientists in many countries, ‘The author has made 
‘& capital use of his opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Chota-Nagpur and Central Indi 

‘The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929) ;— ‘The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs no 
introduction, His provious works— The Birhors, The Mundas and 
‘The Uraons aro classics aud had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. ‘The present volume is a befitting 
‘successor to his previous works, Itis the outcome of the author's 
oop and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
‘of tho Oraons, © muchneglected tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carried 
‘on for @ long period of about twelve years and as euch an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of religion, 

The gobup of the book {s excellent, In shor, tho book 
eaves nothing to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, May $0, 1929):— The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur 8. 0. Roy of Ranchi, 
who is o well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Ohota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau, 

‘The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful stady. ‘Tho last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive, 

‘We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
a5 well as to the general reader, 

‘The Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1920)— Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is ono of the few Indians who 
thas shown « keen interest in the study of the primitive folks 
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of this country. In fact, the works that he has already 
published have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur. Tho 
present volume on Oraon Religion and Customs is the 
sequel to his ontlier work on The Oraons of Chota-Nagpur 
(1915), In it the Rai Babadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
‘the result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty yeare, Ho has analysed tho 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
‘has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life, As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tondencies, 
hhis aovount could hardly be improved. 

‘The book is wollprinted and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
fn the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
very handy and reliable textbook for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929):— Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too well known in the anthropological world to need any 
introduction. ‘The publication of a volume on Ordon Religion 
‘and Customs ‘was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Chota-Nagpur first appeared, He has since beon engaged in the 
invostigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
oars, nd the results ate embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume, 

‘Tho work is foll of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know something of the religion and 
customs of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology, 








‘As only a limited number of copies have been prised, 
intending purchasers are requested to place their orders 
with the undersigned without dela. 
The Manager, 
‘MAN IN INDIA’ Offfes, 
Church Road, Ranchi, 
Chota Nagpur, B, ¥. By. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAN IN INDIA” office, 
Church Road, Ranchi. 
2 THE BIRHORS : « Litdeknown Jungle Tribe of Chote 
Nagpwr.—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Me Ay Be tay Me Te 


Pp, vill+-608, 36 plates, (Ranchi: “MAN IN INDIA” Ofico, 
1925), Price Re, 10/-5 or 15 5, 








SOME OPINIONS. 


Sim JAMES G, FRAZER, D.o.t4 0.) Lith Dy vB Ay 
FR. 8) 0, My Professor of Anthropology in tho ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes 
ses find it charnctorised by the same high qualities 
‘mark your former monographs on tho Mundas and Oraons, 
You havo rendored a valuable service to anthropology by plao- 
{ng on record tho customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
bout which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might havo passed 
away practically unknown, As in your former volumes I 
tulmire the diligence with which you have collected a largo 
body of interesting faots and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have sot them forth. ‘Tho book is a fine specimon of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on tho subject. I congratulate you hoartily 
fon your achiovement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and givo us other similar accounts 
of uther primitive and little known Indian tribes, 

Sin ARTHUR KEITH, mp, FR. 0.8) tt Dy PR 8 Cone 
servator of the Musoum and Hunterian Professor, Royal Collage 
‘of Surgeons of England, writes :— : 

‘You have done a splendid picco of work—one which will 
make Burope indebted to yotssess.. 

Da, A. 0. HADDON, x. 4, Sop, ¥.R.8, Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes :-— 
sersYour agoustomed excéllent work, It is @ most useful 
contribution to Indin Ethnology... 
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Dr, ROLAND B. DIXON, a, m., Px. p,, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes :— 
‘Yon aro certainly doing work to be proud of in the 
studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpar tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt, Tt only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
‘would be !. 

‘THE NATURE, (London: September 19, 1925 ); 
sanunStudents of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Roy for the light ho has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau, In the Bikar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area, His monographs on the Afundas and 
Oraons are classics, “The Birhors” is yot another first-rato tudy, 
‘a study not morely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 
goto make up human culture. Mr. Roy is never a 
thoorisor or a partisan ; his diction is simple and proviso, his 
inspiration comes straight from tho hearts of the humble: folk: 
hho has made his friends, 
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numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sim EDWARD 
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SOME OPINIONS. 

8m J. G. FRAZER, . 6. tt Dy Litt Dy PD. Ay PB By 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Liverpool, 
writes :— 

Tt is a work of groat intorest and high value as a full and 
aoourate description of an Indian Hilltribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it, You must have given much time 
‘and labour to tho researches which you have embodied in this 
‘book. But the time and Inbour have been well spent, ‘The 
escription seems extremely clear and well written in tho: 
‘simple Ianguago which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
‘translations of the poetrp are charming. 2 
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I. LYCANTHROPY. 
Br 
J. H, Horton, 

The term ‘Lycanthropy’, though by derivation 
strictly applicable only for the taking by men‘ of 
wolf forms, is applied generally to the belief in the 
transformation of men into wolves or other earni- 
vorous animals, tho form taken being ordinarily 
that of the most formidable wild animal of the 
country,—bears in Scandinavia, wolves on the con- 
tinent of Europe, jaguars in South America, tigers, 
leopards or hyaenas in Asia or Africa, the latter 
form being particularly associated with attacks on 
corpses rather than on living beings. ‘The actual 
practice of lycanthropy is clearly associated with 
a form of hysteria and a pathological condition 
(it has frequently been recorded in pregnant women) 
manifesting a depraved appetite and an irresistible 
desire for raw flesh, often that of human beings, 
frequently accompanied by a belief on the part of 
the patient that he is transformed into an animal, 
In the Malay race such a state is deliberately 
induced by suggestions in. persons subject to that 
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form of extreme suggestibility known as latah, 
Cases of tiger spirits and the like induced to enter 
human bodies and resulting in similar symptoms 
must be classed with latah forms of the affliction 
while the salves, skins, girdles ote. used by wer- 
wolves, particularly in Europe, to affect transfor- 
mation are probably to be regarded as material 
aids to hallucination. 

Ideas on lyeanthropy have also become confused 
with beliefs as to the separable soul which often 
appear in cognate forms, Beliefs in witches and 
their familiar spirits; in the power of witches to 
assume other bodily shapes, to alienate their souls 
or their vital principles and keep them for safety 
in some obscure animal or plant in distant places; 
belief in the general possession of a bush soul or 
nagual, as in Central America; belief in totem 
ancestors, and in the reincarnation of the soul in 
predatory creatures such as tigers, alligators and 
sharks; belief in possession by evil spirits—all these 
ideas associated with the experienced facts of 
lycanthropy have engendered a large number of 
variable, confused and sometimes fantastic beliefs 
associated with lycanthropy in various parts of the 
world. 

‘The lycanthropist was known to the Greeks, 
who spoke also of kynanthropy, and Marcellus of 
Sida describes men as usually attacked early in 
the year, frequenting cemeteries and living like 
dogs and wolves. The Romans used a more gene- 
ral term versipellis (cf. Hnglish “turnskin”) for 
Jycanthropists, Virgil (Eel, VIII) ascribes meta- 
morphosis into wolf form to the action of drugs. 
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Pliny gives a story of a hereditary transformation 
associated with Jupiter Lyomus ; Agriopas ascribes 
a man as tumed into a wolf after assisting at a 
human sacrifice to the same god; and Petronius 
tells a typical wer-wolf story. In Scandinavia and 
England lycanthropy seems to have been associa- 
ted with outlawzy, and the term berserker probably 
implies a man who was not only subject to accesses 
of bestial fury but who wore garment of bear or 
wolf skin, In the case of berserker the lycanthropio 
tendency seems to have beon involuntary, but in 
Europe generally it is ascribed to deliberate choice 
and throughout the Middle Ages persons were 
believed to uso magical means to transform them- 
selves into wolves. 

The tradition is not extinct on the continent 
of Europe, andin the British Isles still lingers 
(in Somersetshire and Arran, for instance) in the 
belief in old women who turn themselves 
into hares, If the hare be hurt a corres- 
ponding hurt remains in the human body, 
which is characteristic of the belief generally, Tho 
usual method of effecting tho change in Europe 
was by rubbing with magic salve or by putting 
on a girdle of wolf skin, or sometimes of human 
skin, Tovoluntary transformation also occurs as 
the result of enchantment as in Marie de France's 
poem “Bisclaveret”, or of miracles such as that 
of St. Patrick who changed Veretious, King of 
Wales, into a wolf, Although in the European 
form transformation is usual, another type of 
lycanthropy is described by Rhansus as occurring 
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in Courland in which there is no bodily transfor- 
mation; the human body remains in a cataleptic 
‘trance but in such sympathy with a real wolf 
attacking cattle that the human limbs move and 
twitch as the wolf commits his depredations, This 
form of lycanthropy corresponds precisely with a 
form taken in Assam. The werwolf is called 
orkolak by Bulgars and Slovaks, and by modern 
Greeks brukolakas. Here again the body remains 
cataleptic while the soul enters a wolf, After its 
return the body is exhausted and aches as after 
violent exercise. This form is connected in popular 
belief with vampires, and Serbs give the same 
name (Vikoslak) to botb, thus affording a link 
between the corresponding wer-tiger and vampire 
beliefs in Assam, where the vampire’s astral body 
devours persons’ livers and causes their death, 
Werwolves (loup-garou) appear to have been 
particularly active in France during the XVIth 
century, but by the end of it the true nature of 
the malady was recognized. In the cases of Roulet 
tried at Angers in 1598 and of Jean Grenier in 
1603 at Bordeaux the accused, though convicted, 
were treated as insane, The description given of 
Roulet is not unlike that given of the “wolf 
children” who turn up from time to time in India, 
and in the latter case the werwolf asserted that 
he became a lycanthropist under the bidding of a 
supernatural being who came to him in the forest, 
an account identical with that given by Sema 
wer-leopards in Assam. Cases of cannibalism are 
recorded in Scotland in the Fifteenth Centary, but 
the cannibals do not seem to have been ever 
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accused of being werwolves, though the belief 
lingered, and Verstegan (Jestitution of Decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities, 1628) says of werwolves 
that they “does not onely unto the view of others 
seem as wolves, but to their owne thinking have 
both the shape and nature of wolves......und dispose 
themselves as very wolves.” In Asia we find the 
belief in Armenia, where sinful women are punished 
by becoming lycanthropists ab the bidding of a 
spirit who brings them a wolf-skin, ‘They eat 
their own children. Herodotus mentions the Neuri, 
a Scythian tribe, as lycanthropists who changed 
into wolf-form annually, and associates them with 
head-hunters, and in Assam we still find bhead- 
hunting Nagas subject to lycanthropy individually 
and believing that there are neighbouring tribes 
who are wer-tigers communally, 

‘Tho beliof in lycantbropy is current in India 
in connection with both the wolf and the 
tiger. Both sexes of the Kols of Central 
India are believed to turn into tigers, and 
Dalton reports a case of a Kol tried for 
murder who had followed the tiger which had 
devoured his wife, to the house of another Kol 
named Pusa, This man’s own relatives said he 
had long been suspected of such malpractices and 
abetted the killing of -him, and explained that 
they had known of his devouring an entire goat 
one night and having roared like a tiger while 
doing so, and that on another oceasion he had 
expressed a longing for a particular bullock, and 
the same night the bullock was killed by a tiger, 
The “wolf children” who appear periodically, whe- 
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ther or not they have actually been suckled by 
wild animals, often display symptoms of a depraved 
appetite similar to those of lycanthropy. A case 
occurred in Bhagalpur between 1912 and 1919 in 
which one Rupa Sao, a shopkeeper, attacked and 
Killed a litéle girl by biting her throat He was 
convicted of murder, but the High Court, on a 
reference, ordered him tobe confined as a lunatic, 
In Assam some tribes are lycanthropic while their 
neighbours are not, thus the Garos are but not 
the pure Khasi, the Sema Nagas are but not the 
Angami Nagas, while among many tribes, such 
as the Kachari, there are clans claiming descent 
from or relationship with tigers, The Angami 
regard lycanthropy as due to drinking from a 
certain well, but the Sema, who are subject to it, 
both men and women, regard it as involuntary 
and acquired normally under supernatural influence. 
The body is not transformed, but falls into a 
mild cataleptic fit during which the soul is inha- 
biting the body of a real leopard, Apparently 
some sympathetic association is set up between the 
human: being and a wild animal, as in the Ao 
Naga tribe a relationship of this kind is set up 
without any lycanthropic’ symptoms on the part 
of the haman being (see Mills, The Ao Nagas, 
pp. 250 sq.). ‘The Lhota Naga medicine-men have 
leopard familiars, but generally the Naga idea of 
lycanthropy rather suggests the Central American 
idea of the nagual or bush soul, An unusually 
well-authenticated case of a human child’s being 
Drought up by a leopard was reported from 
North Cachar in Assam by Stuart Baker in the 
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Bombay Natural History Society's Journal in 19...... 

‘Wer-tigers are believed in Burma, where the 
Tamans of the Chindwin valley are reported to 
transform themselves into tiger form by rolling 
on earth on which they have micturated. In 
Malaya, lycanthrepy is common and is associated 
with latah, as it appears to be a regular amusement 
to hypnotise a boy subject to this disorder and to 
cause him to think he is a civeb cat and behave 
‘as such, running on all fours and devouring live 
chickens. Skeat (Malay Magic, p. 160-163) men- 
tions the case of one Haji Abdullah aught naked 
in a tiger trap in Sumatra, but the wer-tigers 
of the Malay Peninsula are thought invulnerable 
in their transformed state, a curious exception to 
the almost universal belief that a wound on the 
animal causes a corresponding injury on the human 
form, In the Celebes the Toradja belief approxi- 
mates to that of the Naga Hills, the soul, amboyo, 
which undergoes transformation being apparently 
identical with the tanoana of the Poso-Alfures. 
As in the Naga Hills the lycanthropio habit 
may be acquired by enting food left by a lycan- 
thropist, In Java, tho practice may be voluntarily 
acquired by spelis ete, br may be inherited, as in 
‘Assam, and this view has no doubt some patho- 
logical justification. As among the Khonds of India, 
the transformation is sought in Java for purposes 
of revenge, or to guard the crops, as in Yucatan, 
which possibly brings lycanthropy into connection 
with fertility cults, as does the use of an animal 
form and the association witb witches in Burope. 

In Africa the leopard and the hyena are the 
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animals usually connected with lycanthropists, who 
are usually women in Abyssinia, where the lycan- 
thropist is regarded as possessed and usually 
belongs to the blacksmith class. The Bondas, 
however, claim actual transformations, which is 
reported to have been witnessed by an European, 
who also claimed to have shot hyaenas with gold 
ear-rings in their ears. In West Africa an inti- 
mate relation is ereated by a blood bond between 
a man and an animal, and as in the Naga, Hills 
if the latter die the former will also die, though 
in the Naga Hills it is (significantly) not until he 
hears of the death of the leopard, The Bori 
dancing of Nigeria also seems to connect in some 
aspects with the latah of Malaya, How strong 
the instinct of the beast may be can be judged 
from Tremearne’s account of a child of one of the 
cannibal tribes found in the bush and brought up 
in an institution where having heard of the death 
of another child, he managed to get at the corpse 
and eat its face (Tailed Headhunters of Nigeria, 
Pp. 184), The societies of “human leopards” and 
“haman alligators” in West Africa appear “to be 
organized manifestitions of a depraved taste for 
human flesh like that displayed in the hyena 
form of lycanthropy, and ghouls in Syria have 
also been associated with temporary wolf or hyzna 
forms, That this propensity is not entirely des- 
troyed by civilization is shown by a case which 
occurred in 1849 in Paris when an officer was 
convicted of digging up and mutilating corpses in 
cemeteries under pathological conditions suggesting 
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lycanthropy. The outbreaks of cattle maiming that 
ccour from time to time in Great Britain are 
probably likewise attributable to a survival of the 
lycanthropic instinct. 

Bibliography :—Marcellus Sidetes, Peri Iucan- 
thropu (frag.); Bourquelot and Nyauld, de la 
lycanthropie (Paris, 1615); Lenbuscher, aber die 
wehrwolf’ (1850); Hertz, Der warwolf (Stuttgart, 
1862); Baring Gould, Book of were-wolves (1865) ; 
Hack Take, Dictionary of Psychological Medicine, 
s.v, “Lycanthropy”; Dict. des sciences medicales ; 
Hutton, Leopard-men in the Naga Hills, J.R.A.L. 
1920 (revised and republished in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1921). N.W. Thomas and J.F.Mo'Lennan, 
Bncycl, Brit, 1th Edition, s, vv. “Lycanthropy” 
and “Werwolf,? mention a number of other works 
from the Middle Ages onwards which deal with 
lyeanthropy, or some aspect of it, incidentally, 
and to their list might be added Murray, Witoh 
Cult of Western Kurope; Frazer, Golden Bough 
Vol, XI; Swettenham, Malay Sketches; Skeat, 
Malay Magic; an article by O'May in Folk-Lore 
XXI, p. 871 (1910), and Beatty, Human Leopards 
(1915), * : 
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Il, CULTURAL AFFINITIES BETWEEN 
INDIA AND POLYNESIA. 
(A preliminary study). 
By Pancuanay Mirra, M. a., 2. R. 8. PH D. 

Introduction—In 1928 I met in Calcutta the 
eminent Polynesian ethnologist who had come in 
his search for the origins of Polynesian culture 
westwards and westwards to India, In 1929 on 
the kind invitation of Director H. E. Gregory I 
was travelling through Northern, Central and 
Southera Polynesia in search of’ Indian elements 
in Polynesian “culture. Visiting the islands of 
Oahu, Kawaii, Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Rarotonga and Tahiti, studying the great ethno- 
graphic collections of the Bishop Museum and 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin 
collections and coming in personal contact with 
some hoary-headed Polynesien ethnologists like 
Elsdon Best who welcomed me as coming from 
the old homeland of the Maoris and being 
mistaken as a Polynesian islander in several places, 
T understood how close the similarities are bet- 
ween places whose cultures and peoples are now 
the farthest apart possible, ‘ 

Digferences.—At the outset however a word of 
caution is necessary. The differences between the 
two sets of cultures are the greatest possible 
to-day, The Polynesians do not or rather did not 
possess at the time they were discovered by 
Captain Cook any metals, any writing, any cloth 
any cattle, cereals, wheel or plough that goes with 
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all that is fundamental or ancient in Indian and 
other older civilisations of the Old World. Where- 
in then lay ‘the similarities or affinities which 
have led many Polynesian scholars like Fornander 
and Perey Smith to ascribe an Indian origin to 
the Polynesians ? 


First impressions and importance of the similarities, — 

On the other hand, my first contact with the 
Polynesians and such vestiges of their old life as 
have not still been swept away by modern civilisation 
was a sort of revelation to me, It was on landing 
on the shores of Tutuila in Samoa where the 
American legislation is trying to preserve rigorous 
ly the old life by the exclusion of any foreign 
settlements that my first surprise came, Here, as 
not in present day Hawaii or New Zealand, the 
old dress is still being adhered to in preference 
to European costume, Dressed in clothes that 
looked exactly like that worn in Madras or Burma 
today these people of light complexion with slight 
admixture of darkness could easily have been 
taken to be peoples from India, The hats, the 
mat which was spread fur me when I was wel- 
comed by a Hawaiian chief, the cordiality of the 
welcome and the simple manner yet refinement of 
beating reminded me strongly of Indian consts, I 
could not but feel that here I was in the presence 
of cnlture which perhaps had long long ago sway 
over India but which there had been since overlaid 
by more ccmplex elements and developments. I 
felt that perhaps many elements of Indian social 
structure und culture complexities could be un- 
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ravelled in their origins by a study of these 
under simpler conditions in insular isolation. As 
Rivers had truly pointed out :— “Without the 
light given by the analysis of Indonesian culture 
it might be impossible to detect the earlier strata 
upon which the later influences have been imposed 
and on which the civilisations have been founded 
(in India, China and Japan). If, therefore, the 
analysis of Indian Chinese or Japanese culture 
rests upon that of Indonesian culture, and if this 
in turn rests upon the analysis of the cultures of 
Melanesia and Polynesia it will be evident how 
great is the importance of Oceania to the science 
of Ethnology. It is only through isolation due to 
the insular character that there have been pre- 
served often apparently in a wonderfully pure 
form, samples of cultures which have contributed 
to the building of some perhaps of all of the great 
historic civilisations of the earth” (W.H.R. Rivers: 
The History of Melanesian Society Vol. II p. 281) 
Thas in coming to study the question of Polyne- 
sian origins I had stumbled on some special aspects 
of the origins of some Indian traits of culture, 
The environmental features.—Culture, as Dixon 
well points out, has come tobe uséd by anthropo- 
ogists, sociologists and others as a designation of 
that totality ofa people’s products and activities, 
social and religious order, custcms and beliefs 
which in the case of the more advanced we have 
been accustomed to call their civilization. a. B. 
Dixon— The Building of Cultures, New York, 
1928, p. 1). Wissler has clearly shown that cul- 
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ture is in fact, at least, an exploitation of the 
immediate geographical environment, though the 
influence of thé environment appears as a passive 
limiting agency rather than a casual factor in the 
development of tribal life (Introduction to Svcial 
Anthropology, New York, 1929 p. $39), The 
oceanic group of islands in the Pacific has been 
conveniently divided into three well-marked zones 
Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia which do 
not include the great island-continent of Australia 
in the South, On the South West, the Pacific 
islands with New Guinea and the inner chain of 
islands connected with the larger islands of [Indonesia 
form what is known as Melanesia, Within the 
angle roughly formed by a line ranning through 
Pelew Islind towards the Phillippines the very 
small group of islands are called Micronesia, 
Eastward beyond Fiji and northward beyond New 
Treland lie the floating continent of Polynesia, 
comprising of numerous smaller and bigger islands 
separated by thousands of wiles from each other, 
‘They stretch away from the Carolines to the 
Easter Island which is separated by a space of 
nearly 2500 miles from the South American coast, 
and they stretch from the South Island of New 
Zealand to Hawaii. 


The distribution of Iand-animals in distant 
isolated islands must indicate either transport or 
former land connection. We all know that 
we can no longer take refuge in a continent of 
Lemuria to explain enrly human migrations. In 
an illuminating paper on the Geography of the’ 
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Pacific, Dr. H. E. Gregory showed clearly that 
the existance of land-connections beyond a certain 
line can not be admitted. The five big islands- 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Ceram, Papua, and beyond 
that even the islands, as far as Fiji are grouped 
in such a manner as to form continuous land. 
For the lands east of the line stretching from 
New Zealand past the Kermadecs, Tonga and Samoa 
continuing northward with their irregular ‘distribu- 
tion and wide pacing with little that is common 
to Asia or America, the difficulties of immigration 
were immense. ‘Thus’ east of this Gregory line 
the human inhabitants that were first discovered 
‘by the Europeans could not have travelled dry-shod 
over land as man very probably did into Australia 
and Tasmania in Pleistocene times when these 
land-masses were parts of the Asiatic land-mass. 

One word is necessary here, Since Mathews, 
the tendency of current opinion of scientists is to 
hold that South Central Asia or somewhere near 
the Siwaliks was the centre of dispersal of the 
giant Anthropoids and early races of man. So, 
many of the earlier waves that passed into other 
lands either passed through India or had their 
repercussions by migrations of allied bands into 
India, That is why a clear analysis of the cul: 
taral relationship and ethnic connections between 
different zones of the earth are important chapters of 
human history ‘as a whole, 

Real students of Polynesian lore like Fornander 


and Perey Smith make mach of Polynesian genea- 
logies and try to reconstruct the history of the 
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Polynesian voyagers as also of the fatherland from 
which they started. It must be here pointed out 
that of the Pacific peoples the Polynesians alone 
had a great liking for genealogies, Like the 
Indian princes always descended whether from the 
Sun or the Moon the Polynesians had genealogies 
from Tumu and Papo who are said to have 
lived in Atia te Varingi Nui which according to 
Percy Smith refers to India teeming with rice, 
Atia te Varingi nui is the original land 
From which we spran; 
Avaiki te varingi is the original land 
From which we sprang. 
Iti nui is the original land 
From which we sprang ; 
Papua is the original land 
From which we sprang. 
Avaiki is the original land 
From which we sprang; 
Kuporn is tho original land 
From which we sprang. 
Manuka is the original land 
From which we sprang. 





‘The traditions of the homeland and the evaluation 
of the early chronclogies have been challenged 
eflectively by my freind Mr. Jobn F. G. Stokes 
(Journal of the Polynestan Society, March 1980) 
and have been shown to be not very reliable prior 
to about 81 generations when it becomes almost 
mythical, In the earlier parts it concerns about 
descent from Wakeo, Aken, Avatea, Vatea or 
Atea who had displaced Tiki in some legends in 
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which Tiki which stands for images also and phallic 
signs somewhat similar to Siva, and Papa is mother 
earth whose another variant is Hina the imoon- 
maiden, the first woman. In India we know the 
early association of the moon with the Siva.cult, 
the crescent appearing on the forehead of Chandra- 
sekhara and Siva being called Vyom-kesa, having 
space or sky as hair, Earth and Heaven are 
associated in the Bigveda in Dyavaprithivi in 
several places who as in Polynesia are addressed 
as the primeval parents as having gods as sons. 
In Hawaii the alternative of Papa is Haumea 
recalling the Vedic epithets Ksam, Ksa or Gma 
for earth ocouring also in the couple as Dyavak- 
sama, There are dynasties in Jajpur who aro 
addressed as Bhauma Varusa—the family sprung 
from Earth line. Dyava from Div to shine as 
the light expanse is similer in import to Atea or 
Atua which was again the general term for a 
deity as the Deva in the Vedic literature. Thus 
Wakes is associated with Tame who is associated 
with the water of life like Danu which several 
times means stream which once designates the 
waters of heavon (Bergaigne, Le Religion Vedique 
2,220). Dr, E,S. C. Handy points out that the 
assumption of Vedic relationship rests on the fact 
that there are more definite and more numerous 
parallels with the Vedic than with any other 
classic raligion, Furthermore the hypothesis of 
Indie derivation is in harmony with evidence of 
other cultural and racial studies and with historic 
probabilities? (Handy, Polynesian Religion p. 317 ), d 
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Coming to the racial clements in Oceania 
and Polynesia more particularly we are impressed 
with the composition of the peoples of Oceania 
with more or less Negroid and Mongoloid traits 
nearer the mainland of Asia and Caucasic traits 
still farther off, ‘The prevalence of a Melanesian 
clement in the easternmost groups of Easter Islands 
has led to many conjectures of the dark element 
superposed in Polynesia by a definitely White 
race, The great Maori scholar Te Rangi Hiroa 
or Peter Buck has admirably summarised the latest 
knowledge about Polynesian migrations (The Races 
of the Pacific in the Proceedings of the Second Confor- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolula, 
Hawaii, July 15th to 29th 1927, Honolulu, 1927.) 

Racial Types :—Buck has traced the successive 
migrations of man from South Contral Asiatic 
home eastwards,—first, the ‘Tasmanian, then the 
Australians, then the Negritos of the Andaman 
Islands and perhaps some places in Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Then came the Negroids in two waves 
to New Guinea and the black islands of Mola- 
nesia as far east as Fiji which appear to have already 
ben accessible from land as we learn from . 
Gregory. But it required a race with superior 
initiative and courage to people the islands 
separated by thousands of miles. ‘These were the 
Proto-Polynesians bred from a Caucasio stock, 
‘Mixed with perbaps some Mongoloid blood some- 
where in Indonesia or South Hast Asia or Indonesia 
thes daring seafarers started with canoes scooped 
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out with stone adges for the great Kiva (the 
Pacific ocean of the Maori). Instead of taking a 
Southern route along the coast of New Guinea 
they chose the Northern route, probably through 
Micronesia which includes the Marianas, Carolines 
and Marshall Island where over 90 per cent of 
the population is Polynesian, and reached the 
Samoan group which formed the distributing 
centre. The Fijis were colonised after fighting 
with a dark race. From Samoa was reached the 
Society islands in which Raiatea and Tahiti be- 
came the chief traditional distributing centres, 
An Eastern wave thence passed to the Taumotos, 
Marquesas and Austral groups as far east as 
Easter Island. Expeditions sailed to the North 
and colonized the Hawaii group. In the South West, 
New Zealand was discovered in the tenth century 
and its final settlement is dated at 14th century. ‘he 
staré from the Asiatic mainland is put at the 
beginning of the Christian era, 

The successive waves of migration should be 
clearly caught sight of:—Negrito and Tasmanian 
lost to us entirely,—then the Papuan and Indo- 
nesian, A series of wayes passed from—Asiatic 
mainland to Indonesia and thence to Mic- 
ronesia and Hawaii or through North Melanesia 
to Polynesia, Long subsequently a second period 
of movements including Indonesians and Malays 
passed by north of New Guinea directly into 
Polynesia, Coincident with or perhaps precoding 
the departure of the second main wave Hindu 
elements penetrated to Sumatra and Java, It is 
as yet difficult to say whether this invasion of 
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Indian cultures and peoples was a cause of emi- 
gration of the late Polynesian ancestors but it 
seems possible: that some of these latter were 
slightly influenced by Indian contact; and we 
must admit the possibility that these Hindu or 
South Indian elements may have been transmitted 
by trade and other factors. 


One thing at once is apparent that whatever 
the origins and however migrations might have 
taken place the peoples are very different from 
the Melanesians nor had they much to do with 
Papuan or Australian stock. Linguistically the 
Polynesians are held to be of the Malay-Poly- 
nesian group and allied to the Munda-Mon-Khmer. 
Physically it seems that here in Polynesia evidently 
had been a superposition of a non-Mongoloid 
broad-headed stock over a darker stratum, What 
is needed is working out of the racial correlations 
with the new racial data collected by Dr. Shapiro 
of the New York Museum added to the older 
data of Sullivan and try them with the various 
racial groups of India. 

Rivers in an illuminating article on the Peop- 
ling of Polynesia gives a study of the stratification 
of the population in Polynesia associated with 
different methods of disposal of the dead as of 
two main varieties—interment in a sitting position 
and preservation in a cave in the house, in an 
imitation of the house or in a vault which may 
be regarded as a grave beneath the ground. “It 
is noteworthy that in all these latter forms the 
body is placed inthe extended position, in distinc. 
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tion from the contracted and sitting position in 
which the bodies of the ordinary people are 
interred in Melanesia” (Psychoogy and Ethnology, 
London, 1926, p. 247), Burial in a sitting position 
is found amongst the Devanga, Kamabattu weavers, 
Kammalans, Vellalas, Parayans, and Okkihiyans of 
Coimbatore, Pisharoti of Travancore, Yeruvas of 
of Coorg, Irulas of the Nilgiris and the Kadirs, In 
North India amongst the Oswals the body is placed 
in a sitting position when a canopied chair is used 
and the Banwars bury their dead in a recumbent 
Position, The Jugis who are found over a great 
Part of the North of India and the Lingayets 
who are associated with the cult of Siva bury their 
dead in what they call the Padmasan, the Posture 
of Yoga, These followers of the Siva cult often 
wear the phallic emblem which recalls the wearing 
of tiki which is said to be phallic in significances 
and associations, The wide extension of this ous- 
tom and their restriction to the primitive popula- 
tions natarally argue for their antiquity and age 
in India. In Polynesia it is the commoners who 
were buried in this position, In his History of 
Melanesian Society, Rivers supposes that there 
were an aboriginal people restricted to Melanesia 
and a combined Melanesian-Polynesian migration 
who buried their dead in a sitting posture, who 
believed in spirits dwelling underground, who re- 
moved the dead body completely and formed a 
dual organisation and matrilineal descent followed 
by a Kava people, the earlier of whom practised 
mummifcation and the later interment in a sitting 
Position; these later were succeded by betel:people 
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with head-hunting, succeeded still later by people 
who practised cremation,—the two last being 
confined to Melanesia, It is to some aspects of 
the study of material culture that I now proceed, 


Habitation:— The first thing that strack me 
was that there was very little to chose between our 
house Vari of any paya villages and the Whare 
of the Polynesians. Prof, Rivet in his useful list 
which he handed over to me in Paris has collec- 
ted under the title ‘Lieu dehabitation d’un diew 
ou d'un roi’—the general terms—Lar, bara, barag 
the Munda terms bari awar, the MonKhmer terms 
haleh and barah as parts ofa building, the Indo- 
nesian terms bela, balai ete and the Melanesian 
torms vale, falefale, hale etc followed in Polynesia, 
by similar terms, The defects of Rivet's list, as 
Dixon has pointed out, is that they are not specific 
enough. But the great importance of the conti- 
nuity. ofa cultural word for an important object 
of material life is shown in such a list, We have 
to enquire of the differences and similarities in the 
Assam area, or Malaysia and the incidents of 
similarity or difference have to be calculated be- 
for the centre of dispersal in the culture area 
can be finally ascertained, In the Polynesian 
zone we have the peripheral group of Hawaiian 
‘Hale’, Marquesan ‘Hae’ and New Zealand ‘Whare’ 
while the central group sticks to ‘fale’ (Samoan ) 
‘Tongan ) or ‘Faro’ (Tahitian). A habitation comp- 
lex in Linton’s list has 10 traits and in one table 
of Clements 33 traits and detailed distribution of 
each has to be studied. The Vaidic terms for a 
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house are different Griha, dama, pastya and harmya, 
But the parts were very similar, The . buts were 
not circular nor were they of one part, the roof 
and the other parts being: different. Ina Hawaiian 
house, secording to Malo, there were ridgepole 
(Kaupaku) and endposts (pou-hana) correspond- 
ing to Vedie Visuvant and upamit and beams. Oa 
in Hawaii were leant at an angle like the Vedic 
Pratimat and there were smaller ako or poles like 
vedic aksu. The watching was of pili grass in 
Hawaii and of palada grass in a Vedic bub 
There were various names for the fixing of the 
structure in various parts, e, g. nahana, pranaha, 
samdamsa, pparisvvajalya, While invited to & 
Samoan chief's house with a thatched roof and 
sidewalls of wieker-work with a chatai-like or Vedic 
Bhitti-like mat spread before me and the 
people all dressed in loin clothes exeept the women 
who bad modern European-like garments, all squat. 
ting in the Eastern fashion, except for the different 
language it was hard to think that it was not 
one of the villages of South India, The anomalies 
of a Dietz hurricane lantern or of a gramophone of 
modern times only completed the illusion, Of 
course the Kava-drinking in cocoanut cups and 
the sovgs accompanied by clapping of hands and 
the presence of Tapa made me realise the diffarence, 


Of the furnitures in the house the most 
conspicuous would be wooden pots in a sling (like 
sity in a Vedic sila) with wooden vessels or 
clabashes—ipu or kumete in Hawaii,—pisila, dru and 
drona being wooden vessels in Vedic life. The 
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beds in Vedio times were made of reeds—Nadwale, 
reed-bed, Talpa a hard bed in Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda might have some connection with 
Turpya which meant a garment made by spread- 
ing out, stélpya being the old Indo-Iranian form, 
the Polynesian vapre being beaten out, 

Surveying ithe entire Polynesian area we find 
that so far as houses are concerned the platform 
is constant, large and rectangular in the peri- 
pheral avons of Hawaii and New Zealand, though 
absont in New Zoaland and rare in Society Islands 
which was the nucleus of the migrations in the 
thirteenth century, So far this trait had appa- 
rently come with the older migration and its 
rareness in central regions of Tahiti and Samoa 
and Tonga might be due to the influence of the 
secondary migrations, The framework of the old 
house type was evidently ridgepole and end-posts 
or rigid triangle roof-support as is found over the 
major part of India though: in the primitive tracts 
houses on tree-tops as in Contral India. or circular 
archetype could he judged. from. the old Buddhist 
dagobas and topes, Mere leaf shelters. or palm 
loaf roofing is known from several primitive zones 
and in Sindh the roof is flat—of mere wattle. 
‘The door in the Polynesian. peripheral area was 
a wooden slide door or mat, (the Bengali word, 
madura. may retain some old connections between 
mats and door), which was abaent in the. central, 
area, The slide door of mat or bamboo. slits, is 
still. prevalent: in the Hast. Bengal zone, Similaily 
there was: a permanent division, into floor and bed 
in the, marginal, orea which: was, absent in the 
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central area, There was another type—the houses 
on posts as in the Assam area used for store- 
houses in the marginal area. The sacred houses 
were like dwelling-houses in both the central and the 
marginal area which might show later standardised 
type from Tahiti. 

Houses on posts are however known in the 
Assam area for ordinary purposes and the Morung 
or bachelor’s house in that area as well as the 
giti-ora and the marai or rice store in Bengal is 
generally on pales, The widespread name in 
Central and Southern Polynesia is Marae or Malae 
which is also a place of gathering or mela or fair; 
at least in Samoa the name malae with all things 
arranged for sale brought that ring of a familiar 
name to me. 

Dress :—The use of bark loth is continuous 
from Assam to the Pacific, its sacredness and anti- 
quity being recognised and leading to the use by 
hermits of valkala, The Alekh sect in Orissa 
even recently using the bark of Kumbhi tree. 
The method of extracting the fibre from certain 
plants, wauke, mamake, maaloa and poulu is men- 
tioned be Malo thus: “It was man’s work to cut 
down the branches after which the women peeled 
off the bark and having removed the cortex pub 
the inner bark to soak until it had become soft” 
(p. 73). The oily juice of the fully ripe cocoanut 
meat with turmeric and juice of a fragrant 
mountain vine were used to impart an agreeable 
odor to the tapa loin cloth or malo of an alii, 
The commentator of Katyina Srauta Sutra (XV. 
5,7 et seq) and Satapatha Brahman (V, 3, 5, 20) 
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suggest that it was thrice soaked (in ghes ?) and 
made of linen or aflax-like substance, ‘The oxtrac- 
tion of Rhea: fibre barks in Upper Assam is 
almost the same separating the bark and soaking 
in water afterwards, 


‘The waist to knee skirt is the common dress 
for women in Hawaii and present ia Samoa for 
men and present in Tahiti, Austral and Rapa for 
men and women, This style of dress would be 
continuous from East India to the Pacific as is 
evident from the bas-reliefs in Bharhut and Sanchi 
and the modern dress in Southern India and 
Chota Nagpur and Assam and Burma and reminds 
us of the kilt in the Highlands, The Hawaiian 
name is Malo; and malla and kaccha are familiar 
in Bengal and known in old Pali literature, The 
superfluous cloth in the front evidently is a style 
which could have come only from cotton area 
and, weaving of longer cloths while bark or fibro 
cloth would require just sufficient wrap round the 
waist tied with a belt which as in Chhofa Nag- 
pur or Assam area is always more useful ag 
carrying all the weapons and ornaments, The 
shawl or overdress was of feather in Hawaii and 
of pseudo-woven fabric in New Zealand from their 
flax was of tapa in Rapa and of matting in 
Taumotus. Thie is different from Tiputo. This 
upper garment again is familiar in Eastern India. 
Bérasi is found in the Kathaka Samhita (XV. 4) 
and the Panchavimsa Brahmana (XVIII 9 16) a 
garment which the commentator of the latter 
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place explains as made of bark, In the Rigveda 
(X. 186,2) Mala used of the garments’ of the 
Munis is explained as leathern garments or merely 
soiled garments by Ludwig and Zimmer but from 
the survival of the word Malla or mala in Bengali 
we may think from the light from Polynesia to 
mean a knee-skirt and Malaga not a washerman 
but a maker of such garments, Nivi (A. V. VII 9, 
16; XIV, 2, 50) also refers to the garment reach. 
ing up to the waist, the Vedie Vasa (R. V, I, 34, 
1; 115, 4; 162, 16; VIII, 3; X. 26, 6 and 102, 2) be- 
ing generally used for clothing whether woven 
or of sheep's wool (urna) or embroideaed (Pesaa) 
The upper garment called Adhivasa had also the 
names Atka and Drapi In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, V. 2,1, 8, a garment of Kusa grass is 
mentioned as being worn by the wife of the 
sactificer at the consecration and Kausambha 
paridhana is mentioned in Sankhyayana Aranyaka 
XI. 4. The fringe skirt or kilt of leaves or loose 
fibres, ornamented or otherwise, is found in New 
Zealand, Samoa, Rapa and Niue, and it was the 
dancing costume in Tabiti, Micronesia and Mela- 
nesia, Fiji and Hawaii, The turban of Indian 
style though in white tapa is known from Samoa 
and sandals made of hibiscus fibre or cane or fi 
leaf though not of boar skin as the Vedie Upanah- 
grass sandals being still known from various parts 
of India, There is a style of garment called 
Poncho, a sleeveless upper garment widely spread 
in Oceania and America, In its simplest form it 
is a rectagular piece doubled with hole, the ‘sides 
being sometimes sewn, It is absent in Australia, 
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In Melanesia it is present in New Guinea, Solomons 
and Baining Islands, In Polynesia, in Samoa and 
Tahiti it is made of tapa, in Cook Islands it was 
restricted to clans though made of tapa, in Society 
Islands it was used for war. In Micronesia, a 
mat slit was used in Gilbert and Carolines, In 
Indonesia it is found in the Phillippines, Celebes 
and Borneo, generally made of two pieces of cotton 
sewed side by side, In the New World it was 
widespread and more perfected and probably spread 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, It is 
said by Kerr to be absent in Asia but it has 
been found in the Assam area worn by wom 
for dancing avd ceremonial. The women of Haw 
formerly used banana leaf in the same fashion, 

‘Tapa was worked by stone with square or 
round beaters of wood with watermarks in Hawaii 
or Contral Polynesia; in Marquesas, there were no 
watermarks, and flax had replaced tapa in New 
Zealand. 

‘The custom of wearing flower garlands is a 
trait common to Polynesia and India, In Rigveda 
(IV. 38, 6; V. 88; VIL, 47, 15; 56,8) Sraj is men- 
tioned as being worn by men when anxious to 
appear handsome as at a wedding. It also appears 
in AV. I, 14,1, meaning cluster of flowers from a 
tree and Panchavims'a Brahmana XVI’ 4,1; XVIII, 
8, 2,; 7, 6,; Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 5, 4, 2, eto, 
The Asvins are described as Pushkara-sarj or lotus- 
wreathed (R. V. X. 184, 3), The flowers were 
prized as in India for their smell rather than 
their colour. Feathers were much more used in 
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Hawaii in cloaks of kings, In India at one time 
feathers were more extensively used and peacock 
feathers still form an important item of head dress 
of chiefs and appear in the head ornament of the 
representation of the chura of Sri Krishna. In 
Assam we find that the large black and white 
feathers of the heron still are much prized by the 
Angami Nagas and tail feathers by the Garos, 
The blue and green feathers of a wood-pecker are 
used as ear-ornament by the Angamis. 

Besides flowers the use of fragrant plants and 
creepers isa common item of Polynesian ornament. 
In the Taittirye Brakmana (II, 3, 10, 2) and 
Apasthamba Srauta Sutra (XIV, 15, 2) we get the 
term sthdgara as an ornament made ofa fragrant 
substance sthdgara and in the Atharva Veda we 
have Sréktya referring to an amulet derived from 
the Sraktya or tilaka tree (Clerodendrum phlomoi- 
des) (A.V. VIII, 5, 4,7, 8, of II, 11). We read 
of Kumba, Opusa and Kurira as suggested by 
Geldner to be probably head-ornaments of horn in 
the Atharva Veda while pearl-sbell amulets 
‘Sankha’ also occur in Atharva Veda (IV, 10, 1), 

The uso of fly-flap like ‘chamar’ as an insignia 
of rank and sacredness is common to both India 
and Polynesia and fans come in the same category. 
The royal umbrella is missed in Polynesia, Tat- 
tooing is not unknown in India but in Marquesas 
the men were completely tattooed and in New 
Zealand on face and thighs whereas in Hawaii 
and Central Polynesia the face was often left out, 
The items of disagreement in the Vedic era are 
that the ornaments were generally made of metal 
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such as harnasobhana (ear-ring), Khadi (anklet) 
tirita (diadem), miska (necklace), Nyocani (mariage 
ornament) and: rukma dises of gold though these 
were the places chosen for embellishment in 
Polynesian area either with braided human hair or 
breastplate of whale bone or human-headed 
breastplate of wood, 


Domesticated plants and animals :— 


Captain Cook who discovered the Pacific islands 
in his first voyage described the account given by 
Tupia the Tahitian about the domesticated plants 
and animals which are important as enabling ug 
to distinguish from thoso of later introduction, 
“They have no European fruits, garden stuff or 
pulse nor grain of any species, but many valuable 
vegetable productions of their own. Their tame 
animals are hogs, dogs and poultry ; there is nob 
a wild animal in the island, except ducks, pigeons, 
parrouets and a few othor birds, rats being tho 
only quadruped and there are no serpents. ‘The 
sea however supplies them with excellent fish” 
(Cook’s First Voyage—Everyman's Library p. 97). 
About the origin of these animals I would quote 
from Prof. Zeller about the domesticated dog of 
Burope, “I feel certain that the Spitz dog like 
the poat dog of the Lake Dwellers come from 
Western Asia, Even of more certain origin are 
the Bronze dogs whose little altered descendants 
greet us in the form of the Shepherd dog, both 
of which have sprung from the Indian wolf. It 
is easily demonstrated that the original home of 
the great dog is to” be found in the highlands 
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of Tibet”. About the pig from Europe. he writes, 
“Tho, investigations of Rutimeyer and Nathaniua 
have. proved that even in prehistoric times Asiatic 
blood reached Europe, The banded pig (Sus vit- 
tatus) distributed over South East Asia is the 
wild pig from which the domesticated Asiatic pig 
has been developed. The investigations of J. U. 
Duerst upon the bone remains from the old cul- 
ture stratum of Anau have substantiated these 
opinions in every way. About the hen, he farther 
writes— “Of our domesticated birds the hen as 
Darwin has pointed out is of South Hast Asiatic 
origin. In those regions alone combed chickens 
occur ina wild state. We can follow the route of 
the hen over Persia to Greece where it arrived 
in the middle of the first century B. C. The 
peacock also comes from Southern Asia” (Zhe 
Derivation of European Domestic Animals, Prof. Dr. 
C. Keller, Zurich, Smithsonian Institution, Annual 
Report 1912 p. 486-488). 

The dog and its domestication is the earliest 
and it has been found with man in Mesolithic 
times in Europe and it went with early man in 
the New World. In the Oceanian region it is 
remarkable that the same root with wr or kur 
or gur ised not only for dogs but all quadrupeds 
in Oceania as Rivet has shown, Friedrici remarks 
“Die Malayo-Polynesischen Sprachen bieten wine 
sehr grosse Zahl von Bespielen von uebertragung 
gleicher worte auf verscheidene Tiere” GG. Friedrici- 
Die Heimat der Kokospalme und die vorkolumbische 
Entdeckung Amerikas durch die Malaio-Polynesier, 
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Der Erdball, Berlin-Lichterfelde t, I, 1926 p. 74-77). 
The words in Bengali Kukkra, Munda Kuttu, 
Mon Khmer Ketok ete, Melanesian Kede-wa, 
Micronesian Kiri, and Polynesian Kuri (Paumotua, 
Mangareva, Rarotonga}, Kuli (Tongan), uli (Samoa), 
Uri (Tahiti), ilio (Hawaii), The same word is 
found transfered to rab or pork or horse or even 
Kangaroo (Seo Rivet-Sumerienet Oceavien, P. 14). 


The hog and the hen are more important as 
they evidently belong to an important culture drift 
and are objects prized as food and used in ritual frem 
East India to the Pacific, Rivet’s list gives terms 
connected with sah, suyar (Beng.) Sukri, (Munda) 
but the Polynesian words aro all Puaa (Samoa, 
Tahiti? Hawaii, Marquesas), Mangarevan and 
Rarotongan forms are puake whereas the ‘Tongan 
form is buaka, Mataleva Boale and Duke of 
York Boro comparing with the Indian term 
Basahea. 


The term for the domestic fowl is uniform 
in the Polynesian region—Moa (Samoa, Tahiti, 
‘Tonga, Mangaia, Mrquesas Paumotus, Hawaii) and 
was applied to the extinct bird in New Zealand, 
Its contre of domestication has been somewhere 
in Burma or Assam and it forms an important article, 
Mayira occurs in Rig Veda describing Inidre’s 
horses mayiire-roman (having hair like peacock's 
feathers,) mayiire sepye (with tails like those 
of peacocks,) It coours in the list of viotims at 
the Aswamedha sacrifice in Yajurveda Samhita 
(Maitreyani IIL, 14, 4, Vajasanayi XXIV, 28, 32). 
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Seo also p. 181 Pre Aryan and Pre Dravadian, — 


Sanvali—marak 
Sabara—mara 
Cam—amrak 

q Malay—mera 

Eran—brak 
Stieng—brak 
Mon—mra. 

Malo writes: “The food staple most desired in 
Hawaii nei was the taro (Kalo-Arum esculentium) 
When beaten into poi, or made up into bundles 
of hard poi called pai-ai, omao or holoai it is a 
delicious food. Taro is raised by planting the 
stems, The young and tender leaves are cooked 
and eaten as greens called lu-au, likewise the 
stems under the name of haha, Poi is such an 
agreeable food that taro is in great demand” 
(p. 67). aro is wild over the greater part of 
tropical India and according to De Candolle, “There 
seems little doubt that the Egyptian cultivated 
Colocasias came from India, although it is prob- 
able that the cultivation of these plants com- 
meneed in more centres than one, that too 
independently of each other, such as India, Malay 
Peninsula, Japan and Fiji islands.” ‘The Malay 
names Kellady tallus perhaps was the origin of the 
well-known name of the Otahitans and New Zea- 
landers, tallo or taro, dalo of the Fiji islanders, 
Rivers in an exhaustive paper on the irrigation 
and cultivation of Taro (Psychology and Ethnology, 
1926, pp. 262-287) shows the wide distribution of 
the plant and the diffusion of its cultivation 
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process very likely from India, “Botanists are 
agreed that the original home of the plant is 
Southern Asia, probably India, and the greab 
variety of the native names for the plant in India 
shows that its importance in this country goes 
back to a remote date. If India is the original 
home of taro, its economic utility would have been 
acquired (by the megalithic people) and, together 
with the plant itself, taken thence to Egypt 
(where according to Reinhardt it was known as 
early as 500 B,C, Arabia and eastern Mediter- 
ranean, (Ibid p, 278.) The names in Polynesia 
are Samoa and Tonga (Talo), Fiji (dalo), Tabiti 
(Taro) and Hawaii (Kalo), In India the names in 
Bengali are Kachw, in Uriya Saru, Alu (mar.), 
arui (Hind,), champa kura (Tel.), kaladi (Mal,), ete. 
(Vide Wyatt's-Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. 
IL p. 509), 

Wild bananas of the Pacifio that are found in 
New Caledonia, Fiji, Simos, Rarotonga, and Tabiti, 
grow wild in tho interior and are occasionally culti- 
vated,’ The banana and the plantain (Musa 
sapientum, Musa paradisiaca) are both varieties 
of one species found wild in the hilly districts of 
East Bengal acoording to Roxburgh, In the 
miscellaneous series of the publications of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens—Selected papers from the 
Kew Bulletin II—-(Principal varieties of Muse, London 
1906) we read, “There is no circumstance in the struc- 
ture of any of the states of the banana or plantain 
cultivated in India to prevent their being considered 
as being morely varieties of one and the same species, 
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namely, Musa sapientum; that their reduction to 
asingle species is even confirmed by the multitude 
of varieties that exist; by nearly the whole of these 
varieties being destitute of seeds; and the existence 
of a plant indigenous to the continent of India 
producing perfect seeds; from which, therefore all 
of them may be supposed to have sprung. The 
Peruvians had two cultivated varieties of the 
banana which plant was unknown in the West 
Indies and Putland suggested that the Polynesians 
introduced the banana to America”. 

The bread-frait had its original habitat in 
Malay Archipelago, Java, Amboina, and the 
neighbouring islands. The cultivated varieties 
according to Rutland do no longer bear seed and 
have tobe propagated by suckers and eastwards of 
Fiji only the cultivated or seedless varieties are 
found. (Traces of Civilization by J. Rutland 
Trausactions of the New Zealand Institute, 29, 
1896. See also Guppy, H. B, Obsevations of a 
Naturalist in the Pacific between 1896 and 1899, 
Vol. II, Plant Dispersal. London, 1906). A case 
of associated word is that of plantain as of hog 
and dog. Przyluski in his study of Kadali (Sanskrit) 
shows its wide distribution as Helui or telui 
in the Malay peninsula which they connect with 
Kandali or tendali and the root is determined 
as Kali or tali, Wyatt gives as Sing, names of 
the taro gahala, tadala, babala, and the young 

* cultivated tubers are given as named kandalla or 
tadalla, Prayluski explains one of the eight syrups 
allowed by Buddha to his monks as Cocapana, 
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He says that according to the commentary of the 
Mahavagga cocapana would be plantain syru it 
would be a kind of kadali. Yi-tsing in Ekacasa 
harman VI explains coca as tandali both the words 
coca or tandali as we have seen could be taro 
‘and thus the same word was being applied for 
banana, In Hawaii the word for banana is mil 
This calls to mind another set of words of which 
the Bengali mocha may be a survival, 

The other fruits are the bread fruit, a variety 
which is said to have originated in Java which 
appears as a round jack-fruit, is oalled ulu like 
the sweet potato which is called w-ala and the 
yam which is called whi in Hawaii—a thing that 
recalls the varieties of Ol familiar to us which 
would be the same as dry taro and punasa or 
its local name hathalu may be mere wood-taro,, 
‘The word for sweet potato is Kumara in Maori, 
Gomar in Pera, a thing that has given rise to 
considerable speculation as to the culture contact 
between Oceania and Polynesia, The word is the 
same for our sweet pumpkin—kumara, 

The name for cocoanut is Nive and and here 
also the arguments in favour of an American as 
well as those of an Asiatic origin for this tree 
has been discuseed by De Candolle who concludes 
that it probably belongs to the Indian Arobi- 
pelago. If so, its introduction to Ooylon, India 
‘and China does not date further back than 8000 
years but the transport by soa to coasts of 
“America and Africa took place perhaps in a more 
remote epoch (Watt, Vol. IT p. 411). 


(To be continued). 








Ill. PORAJAS, 


By G. Ramanas, B. Ay, M. R.A. 8.) M.A. 0. 8, 

The name of the tribe seems to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word “Praja” which means people. 
They had their original language which they have 
given up fora more civilized one, Yet the relics 
of that forgotten language can be picked up from 
the homely talk or the songs of the people—Puttra 
(@ stream), Kanda (a child), Sala (region) as in 
Ki-sala, the place around the well, are some of 
“such words; ‘Pa’ is pronounced as ‘ha’. Then 
there is a vast difference in intonation of pronoun- 
cing the Oriya words. 

‘The Porajas seem to have been inhabiting this 
country from about the 2nd Century of the 
Christian Era, if not before. The words ‘Kanda, 
Sala’ occur in the inscriptions of Amaravati dated 
about the 2nd Century A. D, In an inseription 
which on palaeographical evidence can be assigned 
to the 9th Century A.D. the region of Nandapur 
State of the 14th Century A, D. is said to have 
been located in Gond-mandala, the province of the 
Gonds, A king of the Kalachuri family (Central 
India) bought a piece of Jand from a Poraja at 
Borigumma and gave it to the god Bhairava ab 
that place (Inscription in the temple of Danté- 
swari_ at Dantawara, Bastar State). Gargavam~ 
vanucharitam a sanskrit poem, a Ms, of which 
exists in the Oriental Library at Madras, was 
written during the 17th) Century A. D. It says 
that a prince of the Ganga family of Orissa, came 
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southwards and established a throne at Gudari 
near Gunupur, This prince is said to have bad 
an army of “hill tribes. These evidences prove 
that the real sons of the soil were the Porajas 
and other hill tribes and the rulers were immigrants. 
Along with them they brought some from their 
Oirya country, their native home, and gave them 
holdings of land free of rent in some cases but 
mostly on feudal tenure. ‘The Oriyas having be- 
come the lords of the land, the sons of the soil 
had to seck service under them, surrendering 
every thing of their own to their masters ; language 
is one of those that has vaninshed under the 
domination of the Oriyas, In spite of such sacri- 
fice, the Poraja did not improve but was reduced 
to slavery. ‘The usurer drove him from his home- 
stead and occupied it. The man lost his independence, 
but the usurping ruler kept on the conditions of 
the original contact between him and the original 
inhabitants to observe the religious rites and 
festivities of the sons of the soil. The Mariw 
sacrifico appears deprived of all its cruelties in the 
Dasara rites; the festivities to propitiate the earth 
Goddess (the Jaker) takes the form of Bali Jatra 
celebrated in the lunar month of Bhadrapada 
(August-September) ; the Chaitra Parbham or the 
tribal hunt is only a form of the vernal festival 
of the aboriginal tribes. 

‘The servitude into which the Poraja has been 
reduced and the cruel treatment given to him by 
bis master made him faithless and dishonest, But 
the advent of better civilization under the foster- 
ing care of the British has opend for them sevoral 
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avenues for happy and independent life. Improve- 
ment in domestic life, food and dress is making 
itself visible in the Poraja. He has now found 
means to earn his livelihood without selling himself 
into ‘gorti’ service or serfdom. 

The Porajas are divided into twelve tribes and 
each tribe is called after the region in which that 
tribe lives, But generally they are divided into 
the Bodo Poraja or Sodia, the Sano Poraja, the 
Jodia Poraja and Perang Poraja, 

"The first class do not eat the ftesh of the cow 
or the ox, The Sano Poraja cats beef; the third 
class or the Jodia eats beef but man ties his turban 
with crossing belts in front and a big lump behind. 
The Perang Poraja eats beef but the women wear 
only brass ornaments and also peculiar ornament 
which sits astride cn the saddle of the nose and 
projects upwards to the middle of the two brows, 

‘Dress and general demeanour :— The man wears 
two cloths, one round the loins and the other for 
the head. He trims his hair into any form he 
likes but does not adopt any one form always. A 
young man wears one or two metal rings on his 
left wrist and some garlands of coloured beads 
round his neck. But it is the woman that presents 
the dress and ornamentation typical to the tribe, 

‘The Boda Poraja women combs her hairs with 
‘a parting in the middle on the top of the head. 
All the hair is collected behind and is put intoa 
knot in which the hair radiate out from a central 
depression, She does nob use hair pins like the 
women of the lower class. Garlands of beads of 
various colours adorn the neck from the nape 
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to the clavacles and thence hang down to the pit 
ofthe stomach, Over these are worn one or two 
round metal rings, ‘The lobes of the ears are bored 
‘and in each is worn a coil of metalic serpents. 
‘The outer wall of the ear also is bored in several 
places and a thin small ring is passed through 
each hole, ‘To one or two of the topmost rings 
of the left ears pendants of small chains are worn, 
On the lefp lower arm the women of this class 
wear brass rings and they extend from the wrist 
to the elbow; but on the right lower arm few or 
none of such rings are seen, Hach finger is pro- 
vided with a ring topped with a ooin or a round 
flat pieco of metal. On the ankles are worn ‘U’- 
shaped hollow anklets in which jingle small round 
pieoos of stone or motal, Each too is adorned 
with a xing shaped in such a form as to suit the 
particular toe for which it is intended. 

‘Any cloth of any colour is worn but the white 
cloth provided with red hems is the one peculiar 
to all the classes of the Porajas, Ib is folded 
longthwise so that the two hems might form one 
broad band, The red band is hung down and the 
cloth is worn, The lowor end does nob descend 
below the middle of the thighs; the apron part 
of the cloth goes from below the right arm across 
the trunk to over the left shoulder where the one 
in front and the one from the back aro united in 
fa knot, ‘Tho rest of the oloth is wound in several 
coils round the waist, always taking care to have 
the red hems come one above the other. 

‘Sano Poraja:— The women of this class wear 
ornaments and dress similar to those of the first 
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‘class, but in dressing the hair and in some 
ornaments they exibit the peculiarities of their 
class. These women comb the hair witha parting 
in the middlo and collect all the hair behind and 
thrust it into a lose knot from below; this knot 
hangs down below the nape of the neck. One or 
two hair-pins with broad outer ends are put into 
the knot to keep it intact, Some women wear 
a ribbon-like garland of fine beads round the head. 
Round the neck the ornamentation is similar to 
those of the first class, The rings adorning the 
left lower arm are of white metal. The anklets 
of this class are different from those of the first class, 

The cloth is worn so as to hang down to the 
knees. In other respects itis worn as the women 
of the first class do, 

Jodia Poraja:— This class of men and women 
differ very little from the Sano Poraja class. ‘They 
also eat beef and dress themselves like those of 
the preceding class, The distiction between the 
two classes is not so very marked, The woman of 
this class in addition to the metalic wrist rings 
on the left lower arm, wears on each upper arm 
a bracelet about three inches in breadth, 

The Pérang Poraja:— This is the fourth class 
and they eat beef, The women of this class wear 
all ornaments made of brass, Garlands of small 
brass beads are worn round the neck and brass 
rings on the lower arms. The peculiar ornament 
that distinguishes this class from others is a trie 
angular-shaped brass wire which sits astride on 
the saddle of the nose; its apex projecting upwards 
to the middle of the two brows, 
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‘The Bonda Porajas are counted as the fifth 
class of Porajas but their habits and dress show 
that they are quite distinct from the Porajas. 
They appear to be more akin to the Mariahs of 
Bastar State. 

Village Life:—Ewvery village is enclosed with a 
living fence in which a gap is left to serve as an 
entrance into the village. Houses are built in two 
or more rows leaving a broad space in between, Each 
house is divided into a stcreroom, a kitchen and 
the sleeping ‘apartment, a cowsbed and a drinking 
space also form part of some houses, All, these 
aro built separately and they are enclosed by a 
wall or fence all round. In one placo of the wall 
is left a gateway. 

Two houses are built seperately one for the 
grown up maidens of the village to sleep and the 
other for the unmarried young men, The maidens 
are responsible for keeping their sleeping house neab 
and tidy aud tbey are under the control of a 
head, who is also a maiden and who attains that 
position by the common consent of them all 
Similarly the young men are responsible for keeping 
their sleeping apartment tidy and are undor the 
control of a head youngman, After nightfall 
none of the maidens should lurk out; nor is any 
youngisan permitted to do so, Yet both maidens 
‘and youngmen carry on their flirtations which 
generally culminate in matrimoial ties. 

‘The villagers are under the control of a head- 
man who is nominated by all the villagers and 
approved by the Zwmindar. At times, the head- 
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man may be appointed by the Zamindar himself 
and the villagers have to accept him, Yet, behind 
such appointment can be seen the common consent 
of the people. In the middle of the village is 
planted a banian (Ficus Indica), or flcus religiosa 
ora mango tree under which and round the foot 
of the trunk a platform surmounted with stone 
slabs is raised. This serves as a seat for the headman 
when he sits in court to hear and decide the 
village disputes, Whenever a dispute arises in the 
village, he summons all the villagers and they come 
and sit, each ona stone lying scattered under the 
tree or squats on the ground. Women also attend 
the assembly but they remain standing. When all 
men are assembled, the headman takes his seat on 
the platform and the question is discussed. The 
decision of the assembly must be accepted by all. 


Marviage:— Generally a young man selects 
the woman he likes to marry and informs of it 
to his parents who carry on the negotiations with 
the parents of the selected maiden. If the maiden’s 
parents do not approve of it, the match fails, “But 
if they consent, the bride's money is settled and 
the marriage day is fixed. A day previous to the 
appointed date, the bridegroom lurks, along with 
some of his friends, in a place by the side of which 
the maiden is expected to pass alone. He then 
pounces on her and with the help of his friends 
carries her away to his home. But the maid’s 
parents hearing of it goes with his friends to her 
relief, A small mock fight ensues between the two 
parties and when every one is exhausted, they all 
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go to the bridegroom’s house where they are served 
with food and drink, 

Amongst the Porajahs, there are many Gotras 
or totems, Bag (tiger) Nag (serpent); Phulu 
(flower) ; Goru (cow) ; Matso (fish). ‘The Poraja does 
not kill or eat the thing that is the emblem of 
his totem. The Poraja of the Phulu totem does 
not wear flowers; one of the fish totem does not 
eat fish. Ayoung man ofa gotra shall not marry 
a young woman of the same sept. A young man 
and a maiden of different septs may marry, 
Marriage is also prohibited amonst the children of 
a brother and a sister and of a brother and a brother. 
Widow marriages are allowed. It is compulsory 
for a widow to marry her lato husband’s younger 
brother. If she does not like to do so, the man 
who chooses to marry her must pay to that younger 
brother such amount as is fixed by the villagers. 
Divorces also ure permitted; if the woman does 
not like the man, she will pay him five rupees 
and go away from him; but if the man does not 
like his wife, he pays her one rupee and leaves 
her. If the woman goes to another man while 
living with one map, the new one shall have to 
pay her former husband asum of money fixed by 
the elders of the village, The children, if she has 
any, are taken away by the man to whom she 
begot them. 

Implements :— Among household implements are 
the grinder, and the pounder which consists of a mortar 
(a hollow made in a stone) which is fixed in the grouud 
in-front of the house. The pestle isin the form of 
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an Indian club, inverted. A woman sits near the 
mortar, stretching one leg on either side and 
holding the pestle near the narrow end, pounds 
rige or ragi or any other grain, The narrow end 
or the pestle is provided with an iron sing so that 
the wood might not wear away. 

The grinder consists of two round stone slabs, 
in the centre of the lower one is driven a wooden 
peg which fits loosely into a hole ia the centre of 
the upper one, The handle is used to tura the upper 
slab. Grain is put in handfuls through the central 
hole in the upper stone and it is turned round 
and round, 

Almost the only agricultural implement in general 
use is the hoe, square in shape and provided with 
along handle that the man might dig the earth while 
standing. A Poraja who can afford to do so-may have 
a plough. Tungi or a hand, hatchet is an implement 
which the Poraja uses for outing wood, for shaping 
the plough, and to make his household implements. 
It is also used asa weapon of offence and defence 
Wherever he goes and he carries it on his left shoul- 
der and entirely depends on it for his safety, He 
defies even a tiger with it, 

Death Ceremonies:— When a man or a woman 
dies in a family, the corpse is taken to a place 
outside the village. All men and women follow 
the corpse to the disposing ground. The corpse 
is either burnt or buried according to the conve- 
nience of the season, Then all of them bathe in 
an adjoining river or pond and take along with 
them a flat long stone to their village and set ib 
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upright just outside the village and place another 
slab flat at its foot. A small rag is tied round 
the middle of the upright stone and a bamboo 
top with its split and formed into the form 
of a trident, is placed upright behind the vertical 
stowe. Every day or whenever the departed soul 
is propitiated, offerings of food and fowl aro made 
on the flat stone at the foot of the vertical one. 
Generally the offerings are given on the third and 
the tenth days. 

On the tenth day, after night-fall, food and other 
offerings are prepared and a man carries them to 
a place half way to the cremation or burial ground, 
He places them there and calls on the soul of the 
dead man by name, Then one of those that 
carried the corpse on the first day, is possessed 
by that soul and he issues out of darkness strik- 
ing his Tangi onahoe, Every time the departed 
soul is called upon, the man possessed responds 
with a groan, Thus he is led to the house where 
the death had occured. In the house geometrical 
figures with flour are made and three grains are 
placed in the middle of those drawings and are 
covered over with a pot, The drawings are of three 
kinds:— one of Yama, one of Satran and one of 
the devil. The possessed man enters the house and 
kicks away the pot and discovers the grains. If 
they are found on the drawings of Yama, it is 
understood that the soul was taken by Yama or 
the ged of death; if the seeds are discovered on 
the Svani (Satran) Drawings the soul was taken 
away by S’ani, It is belived that the soul becomes a 
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devil, if the seeds are found on the devil drawings, 
Thus the funerals terminate, 

Gods and Festivals: At the entrance of the 
village, under a tree is kept the god called the 
Nis‘an-dévata. It is a small oval stone installed on 
an auspicious day even before the village is for- 
med. Over it stones are piled up in the form 
of a temple. Itis believed that this Nis’an-dévata 
protects the village from epidemics, wild animals 
or other dangers. 

In the middle of the village under a shed is 
Kept the god called Thakurani, of course a female, 
This is represented by some wooden images, 
Near the foot of the hill,—the Porajas generally 
live close to the hills,—is installed the god called 
Jakar-dévata. This is also a female. She is the 
protectress of the crops, 

In addition to these, the tiger goddess is 
propitiated by offering sacrifices to her in the - 
mountain caves, All the villagers, during the dry 
season go to the cave. prepare food and kill a goat 
or a buffulo and offer them all to the tiger god- 
dess and then they all drink liquor and dance to 
the accompaniment of drums till night fall and 
return to the village. By this feast, itis believed 
that tigers do not molest the villagers during 
that year, i 

The Porajas hold feasts to propitiate all 
these gods. In the month of Chaitra they bold 
the hunting feast and all the villagers, men alone, 
retire into the forest for a hunt, None of the 
party should return until they bag an animal, 
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The women in the village, decorate themselves in 
their finest attire and spend time in dance and play- 
Young maidens are wooed at this time and the 
selection of brides also is made now. When itis 
reported that an animal is bagged, the women of 
the villoge proceed to the edge of the forest and 
await the arrival of the men. ‘The carcass, deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers and peacock feathers, 
js carried over the shoulders of men; and the 
women sing and dance in front of the carcass 
to the beating drums and the piping of the Indian 
flute, Thus the procession goes to the village 
where the carcass is flayed and quartered, if it be 
an eatable one, The flesh is divided amongst 
all the villagers. 

The Nua-khya:— This is eating the new 
rice, This takes place in the month of 
‘Bonda-pani? i. e., Sravanam of the Indian calender 
which corresponds to July-August. The leaves of 
the growing paddy plant and its roots are cooked 
together and offered to all the gods and is enjoyed 
slong with other dishes and liquor. 

The Pas festival:— This is held on the full 
moon day of the month of Pashya (December and 
January), ‘They sacrifice a buffalo in the name of all 
village gods and enjoy dinner and drink and dance 
the whole day. ‘This is all on the day next to 
the fallmoon, On the fall-moon night young 
damsels go singing fron house to house and 
receive doles of rice at every door. The rice thus 
collected is all cooked on the fire lit in the middle 
of the village in the early dawn of the day. 
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‘After sun-rise they all bathe, wear new clothes 
and enjoy the dinner. 

These are the most important of the festivals 
observed by the Poraja tribes. Other festivals are 
also observed but they are vot tribal, Each family 
has its own traditional feasts which are restricted 
to only the members of the family. Their associa- 
tion with the civilized Oriyas has taught them 
soine of the feasts observed by their masters, 
The ear festival (June and July) is one of such 
festivals that have been adopted by the Porajas, 
On the very day of the Hindu Car-festival the 
Porajas make a small handy car and place it before 
their god, kill a fowl and a pigeon to that god 
and then present the car toit, The arrangement 
of these festivals and the fixing of these festive 
days is generally the duty of the Disari, the 
village priest. 

Witch-Craft and Sorcery:— The Disari or the 
village priest knows astronomy, medicine, witchery 
and sorcery. Whenever a man or a woman or a 
child falls ill, the Poraja consults his village 
disari, At first he gives some herbs but if the 
illness is not cured, he comes to the house of the 
patient and then sits ina room alone, In course 
of a few minutes he falls senseless and remains 
in trance for some time. When incense is burnt 
before him, he sits up and speaks as if possessed. 
In that unconscious state he gives out the cause 
of illness and ascribes it to the existence of bones 
in a corner of the house, or to the failure 
to propitiate a certain god or to some devil ov to 
some sorcery of an enemy of the patient or his 
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parents. He proposes to remove the cause on 
some fature day and directs the master of the 
family to keep ready for that day, a fowl being one af 
those prescribed. On the appointed day, the Disari 
again goes to the patient's house and, while burning 
inoense, he recites some prayers, The voice and 
intonation are peculiarly suited to the oooasion. 
Then, after some time, if the ascribed cause be 
the presence of bones under the floor af 
the house, he goes to that corner and digs out 
the bones and presents them to all. If the ill 
ness be due to a devil, he ties round the neck 
of the patient, a talisman ; ifit be due to sorcery, 
he puts some food, red and yellow cooked rice, in 
a bamboo dish and in the middle a light is also 
placed and the whole thing is taken out of the 
house and left where two rouds cross. ‘This is all 
with regard to his ability to cure diseas 

He is also capable of doing evil to others 
either of his own accord or at the instigation 
of others, Ho goes toa certain plant which grows 
into a small shrub and binds all ite branches to- 
gether; then holding the whole shrub in his 
hands he mutters a prayer to the effect that a 
particular man should fall ill. He then bends the 
shrub to a side and places a stone over it. The 
man falls ill; if the stone is removed and the 
branches are freed the person gets better. If the 
sorcerer wishes to extinguish life in his enemy, 
he has to root out the shrub and fling it away. 
‘As it dries and decays, the person also dies gradually, 

‘A man is wade to bloat by means of a frog 


7 
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as follows: A big frog is caught ina brook and 
its entrails are removed. Some cooked food is put into 
its stomach and the whole is sewn up in a cloth and 
buried ina place where two roads cross. Then the 
person in whose name it is done, will have swelling of 
the body. If the buried thing is removed and 
thrown away, he gets back his health. If the 
sorcerer wishes that he should die, the buried 
thing is allowed to decay in its place. Thus 
many kinds of sorcery are practised and the Poraja 
believes in them all. The most efficacious of them 
is the ‘little finger sorcery’. 

When a still-born child is buried, the sorcerer 
goes to the grave in the dead of night and takes 
out the body. Instilling life into it, he asks it 
to give its little finger of the right hand, The 
child speaks and permits the sorcerer to cut it, 
Having cut it, he removes the life of the child 
and buries it again. This little fiinger he secures, 
‘and with it accomplishes several things. He sends 
it to any place he likes and gets through it any 
thing he wishes to possess. He can kill a man 
or cure a patient with it. Every man in the 
village and also every man in the surrounding 
villages is awfully afraid of @ sorcerer possessing 
such a finger. 

The Disari knows the names of the constella- 
tions and of the planets, He makes calculations 
and foretells evil or good. The month is lunar 
and all festivals are fixed within five days 
either before or after the full moon, The 
auspicious day for performing marriage is fixed by 
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the Distr, He performs marriages and ties the 
nuptial knot. In all village assemblies his presence 
js required ond his advice on every tribal question 
ig solicited. 

Colour etc.,:— ‘The complexion of the Poraja 
is rather copper coloured. Yet, very dark persons 
are rarely met with amongst them, The woman, 
moro than the man, is careful of her toilet and keeps 
herself neat and tidy. She bathes every day and 
washes hor clothes and her husband's every eight days. 
Tho hair of the Pornja is generally straight but 
persons with wavy or curling hair are not wanting ; 
and the hair is of black colour when oiled and combed. 
Tf not properly oiled and combed it looks ditty. ‘The 
eyes are straight and black in colour, ‘The nose 
is broad at the nostrils and stunted at the saddle, 
Tt is short and blunt. ‘Tho build of the body is 
muscular, ‘The Poraja is of the average height, 
though short men also are seen amongst them 


Iv. THE ORIGIN OF ORNAMENTS. 
(Being a study of Kerala Ornaments). 
Br K. Raws Pisano, M. 4, Dean, 
Faculty of Oréental Studies, Annamalai University, 

There is practically no section of human beings, 
that does not use one kind of ornament or other. 
Trrospective of caste, creed and nationality, men 
smd women are everywhere alike in their love of 
wenring ornaments, and one general statement 
that may be enunciated is that love of ormament 
is practically ingrained in human beings, All do 
not, however, use the same kinds of ornaments 
everywhere; each section of people has got its 
own specific types of ornaments and its own mode 
and place of wearing them, This difference in age, 
sex and nationality of the wearer, the lapso of 
time, the march of civilisation and ‘culture contact’, 
—these also do account for considerable differences, 
Nowhere does the old order changes yielding place 
to the new, s0 quickly and considerably, as in the 
nature of ornaments. Consequently, the real 
Prakriti could ill be discerned in the apparent 
Vikriti that the world holds out in this field. 
This exceeding abundance of variety in the types 
of ornaments and the innate craving of human 
beings to adorn their body with ornaments invest 
the subject with a rare charm for even the casual 
student, while it has got its own intrinsic interest 
and importance to students of Anthropology. The 
late lamented Prof. Sir William Ridgeway, Disney 
Professor of Archaeology in the University of 
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Cambridge, was the first to introduce a scientific 
discipline into this subject, and his studies have 
led to the Ridgeway theory of ornaments, namely 
that ornaments owe their origin not to Aesthetics 
but to Magic. It may appear at first sight a 
startling theory, but none the less a systematic 
study of even our familiar ornaments will convince 
even a casual observer that the theory advanced 
by that distinguished scholar is but a statement 
of fact, 

‘Ib deserves to be pointed out at the very outset 
that the subject of our study has its own atten- 
dant difficulties, Not the least of them is their 
everchanging fashions. As a matter of fact, 
they have been perpetually changing, sometimes as 
quickly as our fashions and tastes and sometimes 
as slowly asour likes and dislikes. Consequently, 
there is every scope for rash theorisings, unless 
great care and  circumspection are exercised in 
solecting the data for study. To avoid the pitfalls, 
as far as possible, it is proposed in the course of 
this study to take into consideration only such 
ornaments as have some ritualistic bearing, because 
these are the least liable to change. This, then, 
is one restriction. Another is that the ornaments 
here considered are those used by the caste Hindus 
ovly—Namputiris, Ambalavasis and Nairs, The 
present study has therefore mo pretence to be 
exhaustive. 





A. General, 
The Malayalis, unlike the Paradesis, do uot 
wear ornaments on the crest of the head or in 
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the hair, on the upper portion of the ears, in the 
nose and, except in the case of children, round the 
waist and ankles. Generally, ornaments are worn 
only round the neck, in the lobes of the ear, 
and on the wrist. 

Regarding the materials used, one convention 
taboos the use of precious stones and gold for 
ornaments below the waist, probably because no 
ornaments are tobe used there. Among precious 
stones, the highest place is assigned to pearls, the 
other stones coming next in order, and gold still 
next. Another convention will have it that every- 
body must be wearing a bit of gold, for this is 
believed to possess physiological values. Silver is 
nover used, unless it be that the person 
cannot: afford to go in for gold. Copper by itself 
is nob commonly used except as rings; even as 
such, it is used, because it is supposed to be 
capable of purifying the wearer. In combination 
with other metals, itis found used asan ornament 
by the high caste Namputiri ladies, for the ban- 
gles they wear must invariably be made of an 
alloy of this metel. Iron is also used, but 
not in any ritualistic connection. Iron rings, more 
or less like bangles, are fastened round the 
ankles of the new born baby; and ladies, during 
their monthly periods and during the period of 
their marriage ceremonies, and the man who con- 
ducts the funeral ceremonies of his departed 
relatives, are generally asked to have some iron 
with them. In these cases, they generally use a 
small ring or carry a knife. This use of iron is 
prescribed, because this metal is supposed to be 
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able to protect the bearer from being preyed upon 
by evil spirits, Besides precious stones and metals, 
roots, stalks, fruits, nuts and seeds of certain 
trees are also found in use, At least, there is one 
instance of such a thing worn even now, the seed 
of Elanni (Lat, Mimusops Elanji) which is supposed 
to be good enough to act as a charm. Nails, 
claws, teeth, and bair of animals are also found 
used, especially, the claws of the tiger, the teoth 
and tail hair of the elephant, ‘Thus, precious 
stones, metals and their alloys and parts of treos 
and animals—supply the materials for ornaments. 


Our ornaments may be broadly classed under 
the three heads Motirams, Talis and Malas. This 
classification holds good as regards the period 
when they aro worn, Thus generally, Motirams 
are pre-puberty ornaments, while Talis and Malas 
are post-puberty ones. Motiram is now used in 
the sense of a ring for the finger. But, as in 
‘Palakka Motiram’, the term is also found used 
in the general sense of an ornament, If, 
however, the term was originally used only in 
the sense of a ring, it might suggest that the ring 
was the first form of ornament, and this is to a 
certain extent borne out by the fact that a ring, 
tied round by means of a thread, is a favourite 
ornament for children of the higher caste Hindus. 
But it appears to have been used also in the 
general sense of ornament, It is, however, signi- 
ficant that ‘Motirams’ were originally made of 
Kaya or Tandu, i. seed or’stalk of trees, and 
Nakha, i.e, nails and claws of animals; for ins- 
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tance, Palakka (ya) Motiram-ornament of the Kaya 
of the Pala tree (Lat: Echites Scholaris) ; Puli-nakha 
Motiram the ornament of the claws of the tiger, 
© Talis, from what can now be gathered, have * 
probably nothing to do with seeds or claws, The 
term itself, as well as the shape and the form, 
suggest that these may have been modelled upon 
flowers, like the Puttali appearing like a fall 
blown lotus, or Kannadi Bimbam i. ©, the 
conventional representation ot the Goddess, like 
the marriage symbol of Tali or the hood of the 
serpent, like the Nagapata Tali. Malas are found 
made after the shape of out diamond oubes or 
coins of, for instance, Vairamani Mala and Pana 
Mala, If one may argue from this, it may nob 
be far-fetched to find in these ornaments the 
traces of tree worship, animal worship and idol 
worship, These may, therefore, have originated 
not from aesthetics but from magic. 

There is another neck ornament which is nef- 
ther a Motiram’ nor a Tali, the ornament called 
Yentramkulal. The name is significant of its 
origin from magic; for the professors of black 
art generally administer the wearing of a Yentram, 
carrying a copper leaf impressed with some 
mystic symbols, to protect the wearer from 
being a prey to the devil’s influence. This orna- 
ment is not now worn, being put down as antique 
and out of date, 

A word deserves to be said about the peculiar 
kind of Tal, named Kasali, It is a neck 
ornament, made by stringing together not 
less than ten coin-like gold pieces impressed with 
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figures, each répresenting one of the ten inearn! 
tions, This is supposed to be a very benign 
ofiament, beneficial in every way,. is held in great 
respect and constantly used by Namputiri ladies, 
The term Kasu is generally used in the sense of 
fa coin, and in this sense it is used even now; 
for example, Vilkassu, the gold franc piece, Kassu 
the copper coin worth a pie, From this usago, one 
is tonipted to believe that the first coin current 
catried the figures representing gods or goddesses. 
‘hat, ab one time, coins carried such figures is to 
& certain extent borne out by the Laks’mi-Puttan 
asilver coin worth ten or twenty pies, Ab another 
time, they were impressed with the emblems 
distinctive of a god or goddess, the patron deity 
of tho fainily. At another time, the figure 
impressed represented the chief's Coat of Arms, 
From this line of argumetit, one may hold that 
the course of development may have been as 
follows :— from divine figures to symbols or weapons 
chatacteriatic of the patron God, then to the 
faitily Coat of Arms ond then lastly to the 
yepteeuitation of the King’s Heud. This latter 
liay lave boon introduced by the foreigners, 
This appests to be then a tempting line of work, 
to’ trace the’ development of coi 


B, Pre-Puberty Ornaments, 
Unilde this’ hes are’ incladed the’ 
used, in' babyHood and boyhood or girlhood, 
9 first ceremony after the birth’ of 
8 








baby’ 
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which calls forth the use of ornaments is the 
“Chorunnw”, i.e, the rice-giving ritual. This is 
celebrated during or after the child’s sixth month. 
The following are the ornaments generally used: 
(1) @ common gold ring tied round the neck by 
means of a thread for boys; for girls, preferably 
the Chorunnu Tali, (2) Vala, a pair of ordinary 
bangles for the wrist and Tala, a pair for the 
ankles, (8) Pilia-Motiram, or more correctly, 
Pulinakkah Motiram i,e,, tiger claw ornament, for 
the neck. Originally, actual tigers’ claws were used, 
and specimens are reported to be available in old 
aristocratic families, Now-a-days, the ornament is 
made of that shape, either of pure gold, or of 
gold seb with coloured glass pieces. In the centre 
of the string is kept a bigger -circular piece 
called a Talla, literally mother-piece, which is 
probably made by putting two claws together 
face to face. On either side of this, are generally 
arranged twenty-one of these claws, each one 
separated from the other by means of mani, bead, 
placed between the claws. This ornament is gene- 
rally wor only by males, and it is used all through 
boyhood. The name, the shape and its restricted 
use for males may be taken as suggestive of a 
hunter's life, ‘Thus, it might originally have been 
the trophy won by the family bread-winner during 
his hunting excursions and hung round the child’s 
neck, probably to instill in him even in his boy- 
hood the sense of heroism and thus prepare him 
for the active valiant life in store for him. Again, 
the wearing of tiger’s claws or teeth is presoribed 
as a cure for nightmare, bad dreams, ete. 
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Palaka (ya) Motiram, ie, the ornament made of 
the Kaya, i, e,, the ee0d of the juicy Pala tree, is the 
corresponding ornament for the females, and as before, 
this is used till she reaches maidenhood. This tree is a 
special favourite of the Bhagavati and is invariably 
found planted in Kavus i, ¢, the precincts of a 
Bhadrakali shrine, The goddess in the Kava is 
generally looked upon as the patron deity and 
the guardian angel of the whole neighbourhood, 
‘That this ornament is made after the shape of the 
Pala tree so dear to the goddess, that it is worn 
only by the gitls, clearly suggests that this must 
have had its origin not in acsthetios, It may 
have been worn to secure the benign influence of 
tho goddess and thus ward off that of the bad 
invisible powers. It is not known if the Palakaya 
has ever been used by itself; there is, however, 
reason to believe, that this must have beon, 
because the Rudraksha boad and the Blanji seed 
are found used, as they are even now. The 
arrangement of the Kayas in the ornament is the 
same as in Puliyamotiram already roferred to. 

Still another neck ornament for the gitls, 
popular evon now, is what is called Kulahe Motiram 
with a Talla in the contre and with a number of 
Kulals on ither side with beads between, 
The origin of this is not quite clear. Probably, 
this might have been modelled on stalks, as the 
former one was modelled on seeds. 

‘Two kinds of ornaments are found used for 
the waist, (a) Kingani or the jingling ornament. 
A number of small flat bells are strung together 
ona thread, with a few round bells here and 
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there; when they move about the ornament: 
makes a jingling sound. Two types of 
ornaments are found, one having both sides convex, 
while in the other, one of the sides js kept even 
without any pretence to convexity. The former 
is" generally the boys’ ornament; if at all the 
girl wears it, it is only the second type; and in 
wearing it the plane side is shown out. It ig 
significant that the flat bells of the Kingini look 
exactly’ like ‘the bells on the waist belt worn by 
the Komaram or Veliccapadu, who is looked up- 
on as the earthly representative of the goddess 
enshrined in a Kavu, The jingling metal sounds 
are again believed to be capable of keeping off 
evil spirits, Putting these ideas together, it is nob 
far fetched to trace its origin to magic. (b) 
Parannelassu (flat Elassu) :— Small types 
of these are found strung together, and it is 
found used both by girls and boys who, in some 
cases, use Urunda (round) Hlassu A slightly 
bigger one is also found “used by grown up ladies 
asaneck ornament and by men as a waist orna- 
ment, though’ this use is practically disappearing. 
The origin of this may definitely be traced. to, 
magic. For, this looks exactly like the Yentrams 
prepared by the black art priests. Secondly, in this is 
found enclosed a gold or copper leaf incised with m: 
tic symbols, to wean the protector from the influence 
of evil spirits, The shape of the ormament when 
its use is prescribed by the magician, changes ia 
the case of boys. (c) Bllumkayellasu.—These are 
more commonly worn by Namputiri. boys and, 
are found made of silver, 
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When the baby grows up into a boy or girl, 
it has its ears bored. The boy wears an ear 
ornament, the original type of which is now found 
used only by Nairs, It is reported that 
originally it carried a pearl in the centre, 
Bub later, probably because pearls becama raro 
‘and costlier, it used to be represented only in 
shape by a bulging in the centre, Ambalavasis 
fare not found using this ornament; and if ono 
tradition is to be believed, the use of ear-rings is 
tabooed by orthodox people, As a grown-up 
oy, he seldom uses any other ornament, except- 
ing probably a Rudraksha bead, as it is, or encased 
in gold, ora gold specimen made apparently after 
its shape, hung round the neck by a cotton or 
gold thread. In the case of girls, they wear wooden 
pieces of varying sizes to lengthen the lobes of 
the ears, When the aperture is of the. required 
size, they replace them, by, wooden circular discs, 
or gold ones, with agrooye running all round the 
ciroumference, ‘These are called, Zotas. The 
meaning of the term is not quite clear, There, 
is a word otu in Malayalam, meqning 
groo Tf the word may, ba traced to 
this, it may mean grooyed ornaments, this, being 
the only ornament having a grooye. These, wooden, 
Totas are also found adorned by paints, In, later, 
days, the wooden ones were replaced by golden 
ones, ‘These are also of the same shape, only the 
paints are replaced by gravings, Some of these 
are also found fitted with gems, Bnt they are 
evidently latter day developments from their original 
wooden models, In the case of the caste Hindus, 
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excepting Nambutiri ladies, they have to wear 
this wooden disc till their marriage day, when it 
is replaced by a gold ornament, the details of 
which are set forth under the head marriage 
ornament. 

During the pre-puberty period, the girls are 
found to use two more types of neck ornaments, 
Of these Cilakka Motiram, more correctly Cilak- 
kaya-Motiram, Lit: ornament of — Cilakkaya 
is used so long as she remains unmarried, 
I have not been able to identify the seed, after 
the shape of which the ornament is made. The 
second, or ‘Zandummotiram? is found used 
even after marriage, till the waning of youth, 
This may have been modelled upon stalks, which, 
indeed cannot now be identified, It is worth while 
to point out here, that though they must origi- 
nally have been shaped after a seed or a stalk, 
these have, at least as they are now found used, 
@ serpent hood end, Can thie be taken as sug- 
gesting their relationship to the long lost race of 
the Nagas? The subject deserves to be worked 
up-in greater detail. 

B. Marriage and Post-puberty Ornaments. 

Amongst the most important are the Talis, i.e, 
the marriage symbol, the neck, the ear, and the 
wrist ornaments, 


1. Talis. 
The Tali, the visible symbol of marriage, which 
@ lady always wears, so long as her hneband is 
alive, appears more or less alike in its general 
shape, so far as caste Hindus are concerned, So 
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far as one can now judge, this may have been 
modelled upon what is commonly called Kannati 
Bimbam, the mirror idol, which is a particular 
form of idol representing a goddess. One sob 
of people alone have gob a radically different 
type of Tali, I mean that particular section of 
Atmbalavasis known as Wariers, Tho origin of 
this cannot now be found out; but it is 
possible that it is shaped after the Rudraksba 
bead. 

‘Amongst Namputiris, two kinds of Talis are 
found used, each variety being used by the two 
different sections amongst them, known as Adhyans 
and Hasyans, ‘The difference lies not so much in the 
shape as in the mode of wearing. For, while 
the Adhyans show the convex faco outside, the 
Hasyans show the concave face, Unlike other 
Hindus here they wear a pair of Talis with an 
inter bead; and it is said that tho pair is worn 
to represent both husband and wif. A. similar 
doubling is found in the Brahmins’ sacred thread, 
and the doubled thread is to represont the wife. 

During the period, when the marriage rites 
come on, the lady is always to carry a mirror 
which is exactly like mirror-idol of the goddess already 


referred to. This lends weight to the suggested 
origin of Tali, The mirror, it is reported, is 
carried to wean her from evil influence, 


2, Ear Ornaments, 





Specific ear ornamentiis found in use only among the 
Namputiti ladies, In that particular form known 
as (itty, it can be used only with the 
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marriage, till which time they use wooden 
disés, This appears to be a significant ornament, 
For, even when the lady beconies a widow, she 
conitinuids to wear thé Cittu. The drop-like pro- 
jection’ runnibg around it, might originally have 
béén pearls as in the case of eai-rings already 
referred: Aw regards Nayars, ete, no specific orna- 
niént is prescribed. They only use ordinary Tota, 
al¥eady réferred to, but it is reported’ that in 
olden days they, as also Ambalavasis, used to 
wedr on ceremonial occasions, the ear ornament, 
known as Katila, which has different varieties, 
Katilas are now used by Christians. 


3. Neck Orndiments. 


‘The host important neck ornaments for Nainputiri 
ladies which’ may claim to have some aspect of 
ritualistic eofinéations, are (1) the Kasali already 
referred to and (2) Munnela Mani, the threo 
stringed beads, This’ lstter is a favourite 
ornament with them, The Mani may probably 
represent grains, for the term is foudd used in 
that sense or it may stand for pedtls, Other 
ornaments used at this time are Taniu-Motiram 
atid the onde favouitite Puttali, This latter may be 
taken to mesn Puttali, i, e., flower cramer, and 
it ha’ somé resemblarice to a full blown’ flower, 
The Nairs and Ambalavasis have nd’ specific orma- 
ments for the rite, but they’ getierally use the 
latter two ornaments. Still another i in the “Nagay pata 
Tali”, a serpant hood Tali which is used’ only toi 
the marriage period. It looks! midre or less, like) 
the serpent hood end of Cifekk’Motiram! Other’ 
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popular neck ornaments: (1) Kammal Mala (2) Pana 
Mala (3) Mulla-Mottu-Mala, i, ¢,, Jasmine bud mala 
(4) Vairamani Mala (8) Kuliminnu and (6) Avila 
Mala. These are very interesting types of orna- 
ments, popular to some extent even now. Their 
relation to magic is in many cases clear, The 
second variety is on a par with Kasali, while the 
third shows in form and name its resemblance to 
the jasmine bud, ‘The fourth is excvedingly inter- 
esting, and in this, since each mani is shaped like 
‘a cube, it offersa number of corner points for the 
passage of Magnetism and Electricity. Hach piece 
in the fifth variety resembles a ccneave mirror on 
‘a stand and hence approximate to the Mannati 
Bimbam, It will thus be seen that these post- 
puberty ornaments also bear some close relation to 
Magic. ‘Lhese are also not void of their artistic 
beauty and it is unfortunate that they are tending 
to disappear. 





4, Wrist Ornaments. 


‘There are no wrist ornaments that have any 
ritualistic value, ‘Two are the more important 
kinds of ornaments for the wrist. (1) Putta-Vala 
consisting of three or four ordinary simple bangles 
connected together, (2) Rupam-Kotiya- Vala—bangles 
with figures graven. ‘The figure represents Lakebmi, 
‘Dhis had been a favourite type of bangle in old 
days. YThese two types of bangles are generally 
worn by Hindus other than Nampatiris, during 
the marriage days, and even after that, provided 
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they are rich enough to afford it. (3) Still another, 
once popular, pair of bangles is the Ramayanam Vala 
more or less agreeing with the former in general 
shape. This consists of one complete incident from 
the Ramayana engraved on them. This is a very 
queer type of bangle, and is but seldom found. 

In the matter of wrist ornaments, the Namputiri 
ladies stand quite distinct from every other Hindu, 
The use of gold or silver bangles is tabooed in 
their case. They must wear bangles; and these 
must be made of brass or bell metal, the “Adhyan” 
using the former alloy and the Hasyans the latter. 
The Elayath caste ladies and Kosava (Patters) 
women also use this kind of bangles. Why the 
superior metals have been tabooed in the case of 
Namputiri women, why the choice has fallen on 
those particular alloys—these are questions not 
easily answerable. Want of money could not have 
been the reason, for the Namputiris constitute the 
landed gentry of the place, Is it te disfigure their 
hands and thus to wean-them from temptation ? 
It may be so, since when they go out, they cover 
themselves up their arm alone being exposed to 
view, which on accout of the use of those bangles 
appear disfigured, But I believe better reason 
for this partiality may be found in the fact that 
idols in the temples are generally made of similar 
alloys. The preference shown for alloys in. making 
ornaments may have risen from this, and if this 
view is tenable, here also one may find the in- 
fluence of Magic. 
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5. Waist Ornaments. 


‘The Namputiri girls also use a waist ornament 
known as Arannal, which looks like a broad Albert 
chain, being generally half an inch or more in 
breadth, This is found generally made of silver 
and sometimes even of gold. 

‘We have considered in the foregoing a number 
of ornaments which sre or havo been current 
amongst caste Hindus and many, if not all of thew, 
show very clear traces of connection with Magic. 
Our ornaments also therefore only support Sir 
William Ridgeway's theory. ‘The acceptance of 
this theory so far as these ornaments are { consi- 
dered, invest their study with more than a mere 
passing interest and importance; and as a matter 
of fact, the ornaments of a people constitute one 
‘of the most interesting objects of study to the 
student of antiquities for these have, has been 
shown above, their own quota to give towards 
clucidation of at least some of the aspects of 
ancient culture, * 








3 This pepor was read before the Section of Anthropowogy, Mytho- 
Jogy, Folk-Lore aud Religion of the Sixth Session of the AU! India 


Oriental Conference held at Patna, December, 1980, 


Vv. THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FISH 
IN BENGAL. 


By Prov, Tarax Cuanpra Das, u. a. 


The object of this paper is to show what place 
fish ocoupies in the life of the Bengali people. 
This simple article of food has gathered round it 
a number of complex ideas and institations—some 
of which may fairly claim hoary antiquity while 
others are of comparatively recent growth. So, a 
preliminary analysis of this trait-complex into its 
component parts should be the first objective of 
such a study. In the very beginning I wish to 
state that the various means of capturing fish and 
the connected ideas will not be dealt with here as 
that may form the subject matter of a comprehensive 
work, It is my intention, here, to bring out the 
significance of fish as a social, religious, and magical 
object. From this standpoint the following analysis 
of the trait-complex into its component parts will 
be of some help in systematically handling the 
materials at our disposal, 

1, Fish as an edible object—taboos connected 

with it 

2, Fish as offerings to spirits and deities. 
Fish as objects used in social ceremonies. e. g, 
marriage, ete, iy 
Fish as a sacred object by itself ~_ 
Fish as symbols (magical or otherwise ) 
Fish as totoms. 

Fish as temporary or permanent seats for 
departed souls, 


2 


Noose 
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I. FISH AS AN EDIBLE OBJECT—TABOOS 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The big rivers of India especially in their 
lower courses where they pass through lowlying 
tracts, abound with fishes of all varieties. These 
regions are ebaraoterised by extensive water-logged 
areas which also form favourite breeding grounds 
for them. Thus, Bengal with her big rivers and 
spacious bils ( water-logged areas ) probably super- 
sedes all other provinces of India in the production 
of fish and it no strange coincidence that the 
Bengalees utilise this food material to a 
greater extent than the inhabitants of any other 
part of India, But inspite of its abundance, fish 
is not taken by all classes of people in Bengal. ? 
Thus, the Hindu widows of higher castes and the 
Vaishnavas to a certain extent, avoid fish, The 
high-caste peoples, especially the Brahmins who 
wish to live up to the orthodox standard of purity, 
have to eschew fish as an article of food. Though 
their number is small in Bengal they incrense as 
we proceed towards the west through the valleys 
of the Ganges and the Jamuna. In the Midland 
of the ancients the taboo on fish attains maximum 
strength and there association with the fish-eaters 
is considered to be polluting, In other. parts of 
India the prohibition is mainly observed by the 
Brahmins, as for example in South India fish-eating 
is never thought of by any class of Brahmins—Saivite 
or Vaishnavite, If we divide the social orders of 











“J Th 1008 Sir K. G. Gupta estimated that not less than 80% of 
the population of Bengal are fisheators, The census Reports of 
1921 also show that the same proportion is maintained even now. 
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India into horizontal groups we find that the 
lowest group invariably takes fish as a favourite 
article of food, This group also includes the tribal 
population. ‘The higher groups, as a. rule, avoid 
fish-eating though in certain quarters, such as Bengal 
and the Mahratta tract, it is not found to be in 
strict observance. But even in these latter cases 
some amount of odium is attached to the practice 
and even the breakers of the taboo, as if with a 
guilty conscience, acquiesce to the degraded position 
avowed by their non-fish-eating neighbours. Thus, 
though fish is avoided by certain classes of peoples, 
it is not from any humanitarian point of view that 
the taboo is observed. On the other hand it is in 
this very region and among this very class of people 
animal sacrifices are made and the meat of such 
sacrificed animals eaten without any scruple. Only 
& very limited number of people such as the 
Vaishnavas are not included among this group. 


IL FISH AS OFFERINGS TO SPIRITS AND 
DEITIES. 

‘A careful analysis of the religious rites of the 
peoples of Bengal shows the occurrence of fish in 
many of the unexpected quarters, The Aksaya- 
trtiya day (third day of the bright half of the month 
of Bais‘akh) is connected with the preparation of 
kasundi in many parts of Bengal. For a few days 
before, some quantity of mustard seeds are sunned; 
on the date already mentioned they are washed in 
some tank, preferably one ceremonially dedicated, 
by.the female members of the family who also 
bathe at the same time, The washing of mustard 
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seeds is endowed with ceremonial importance in 
many parts of Bengal In these areas all the 
mustard seeds to be consumed by the family during 
the coming year as condiments or otherwise are 
washed on this day and at the same time—it be- 
ing ceremonially probibited afterwards. Next the 
whole Jot is sunned and the requisite quantity for 
the preparation of kasundi is pounded into fine 
pulp. Meanwhile water from the same tank 
is boilod for a pretty long time in a new earthon 
pot, When everything is ready the mustard seed 
pulp is mixed with hob water ina new earthen 
pot in the main house of the family by one of the 
ladies who has ber husband living. It is also sal~ 
ted and one or two green mangoes dropped into 
the preparation, On the next day the residual 
part of the mustard pulp is finely ground again 
‘and mixed with the whole lot. This is also regarded 
fas. part of the rite, ‘Three or four days later—on 
fan auspicious day of the week e. y- Monday, 
Wednesday, ‘Thursday or Friday—a part of this 
preparation is put into a small, new earthen pot, 
well-covered and put in a safe placo in the house 
to be opened on the first day of the month of 
Asadh. The whole operation is performed with a 
spirit of sanctimoniousness and is regarded as a 
religious rite. Now, on this day fish must be 
eaten by all the members of the family. ‘The rite 
is interesting from the standpoint that women only 
take part in this rite under ordinary ciroums- 
tances. 

On the first day-of the month of Asai. god- 
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dess Parvati is worshipped in her aspect of Nistarint 
(one who delivers from difficulties) by the women- 
folk of high caste Hindu families of some districts 
of Bengal. The actual worship is performed by 
the Brahmin priest and the offerings consist of 
the following special articles over and above the 
usual things. They are (a) rice (b) vegetables (c) salt 
(d) pulse (e) some spices e. g. turmeric, chilli ete, 
(f) fish, preferably Hilsi (Indian shad) and. (g) 
the pot of mustard preparation, as already men- 
tioned. The common offerings are partaken of by 
the devotees and others present on the occasion, 
just after the completion of the worship while the 
special offerings are cooked in separate pots sancti- 
moniously and eaten by the devotees themselves 
who may not take any other food on this day. 
The last two items of this list of offerings is thus 
interesting for our purpose. In some parts, certain 
portion of the fish thus offered, is given to the 
officiating priest as his perquisite, 

‘The S'ripaiicami day (the fifth day of the bright 
half of the month of Magb) is characterised in 
Bengal by the worship of Saraswati—the goddess 
of learning. The worship is very widely distributed 
over the province and we may say without any 
hesitation that the whole of the middle class of 
Bengal, who are specially devoted to the main- 
tenance of culture old and new, participate without 
exception. Saraswati does not represent the 
“implements or insignia of the vocation by which 
he (the votary)? lives” as Sir H, H, Risley has 
described but is the symbolic representation of 





% The bracketed portion is ours. 
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calture in all its aspects, (Risley—The People of 
India 1915, p. 235). In some districts of Bengal 
(e.g Jessore) Hilsa (Indian shad) fish is placed 
as an offering before the goddess at the time of 
worship. In certain other districts, on this day, 
it is customary to bring » pair of Hilea (Indian 
shad) fish to the house. They are ceremonially 
taken with shoutings of wlu, ulu, ulu into the inte- 
rior of the main house by some woman of the 
family whose husband is living, if possible by the 
housewife, Next they are honoured with a few 
grains of winter paddy and durva shoots together 
with vermilion paint applied to the forehead of 
the fishes, ‘The scales of these fishes are deposited 
safely ina hole by the side of the centre-post of 
the main house, which is also otherwise endowed 
with ceremonial importance, It is believed that 
this would increase the progeny and the wealth 
of the family. Originally the ceremony seems to 
have beon a fertility rite, symbolised by the pair, 
which has at a later stage come to be associated 
with’ ideas of homoeopathic magic—the circular 
shining scales representing silver coins, ‘This cere- 
mony may also be performed on some other 
auspicious day later on, 

‘The greatest national festival of Bengal—the 
Darga Poja—is marked with the introduction ot 
fish in ritual practices. On all the three days of 
worship different varieties of fish are offered to the 
goddess after cooking both in Eastern and Western 
Bengal (e.g, Faridpur, Howrah). In the district 

10 
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of Dacca certain new features are added which 
show superimposition of the practices of different 
cultures, Here, on tho last day of worship i, @ 

the Das‘amt day, boiled rice kept overnight im- 
mersed in water, chutney prepared with the lotus 
stalk and tho soup of boalfish (Wallago attu)—all 
prepared on the previous day—are offered to the god j 
dess, It is a strict injunction of the Hindu Shastras 
that all articles of food must be prepared fresh and the 
consumption of stale food is decried in unequi- 
vooal language. The goddess Durga is fondly 
conceived in Bengal to be ona visit to her father's 
house on the earth for this short period cf five 
days, during the whole year, the rost of which 
sho is to pass in company of a penniless, drunkard 
and exacting husband. ‘This popular conception of 
the goddess’s visit and her family life lack any 
Shastrie foundation but are often referred to in the 
medieval Bengali literature, ‘These ideas and prac- 
tices togeather with others like Pan’kotsav eto. 
probably indicate the intermixture of different 
cultures, 

Sheat-fish is also offered to the goddess Kali on 
the New Moon day of the month of As‘win ie 
on the Dipanvita day. The festival of lights is 
distributed all over India but in Bengal it has 
become associated with the worship of Kali, 

This variety of fish is also offered in the daily 
worship of Kali in certain other parts of Bengal, 
Thus at Bhowanipur in the district of Bogra we 
have an old temple of Kali dating from the time 
of Rani Bhawani of sacred memory, of Natore, 
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It is believed that her adopted son Mabaraja 
Ramkrishoa attained siddhi (spiritual beatification) 
at this place. In this temple sheat-fish is daily 
offered to the goddess along with other offerings 
Nay, cakes made of the palmyra fruit and boal 
fish are the two indispensible offerings which must 
tbe procured st any cost, But ripe palmyra fruits 
are not usually found on every day throughout 
the year under ordinary circumstances, Bub it is 
pelieved, tbat such is the glory of the goddess 
worshipped here, that at Jeast one such ripe fruit 
will surely bo found on every day in one of the 
trees growing in the garden attached to the temple. 
Hundreds of devout Hindu pilgrims visit the 
place throughout the year bat on the last day of 
the month of Paus (Dec —Jan,) a special gather- 
ing takes place when thousands of men assemble 
here. ‘This is not the only placo where bod! fish 
is offered but there are other temples of Kalt 
where the same practice is observed. It may be 
mentioned here, that boal fish is not enten by the 
high-oasts Hindus in many parts of Bengal but 
the lower classes consider it a delicacy. 

‘Another religious rite, which figures as an 
important national festival of Bengal, also includes 
fish as an offering. ‘The end of the Bengali 
calendar year iscelebrated throughout the province 
with great rejoicing coupled with peculiar religious 
rites, It is a festival in which the lower classes 
predominate almost to the exclusion of the higher 
castes, The fanctions of the Brahmin priest and 
the high class devotee are limited to unimportant 
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ritualistic performances while the real devotees 
are the lower classes whose chief works as priest 
in the main rites of the ceremony. The festival 
extends over a prolonged period sometimes begin- 
ning from the middle of the month but more 
usually seven days before the Samkranti and continues 
till the New Year's Day. In course of this festival 
god- Siiva is worshipped on the last day of the 
year at midnight by the bala (the lowcaste priest) 
fon a spot where a Candal ® who has died of 
unoatural death, has been cremated. There the 
chief performer (bala) together with two or three 
assistants repair at the dead of night and cook 
rice over a fire kindled with the unburnt or half- 
barnt wood left by those who came to cremate 
dead bodies. A gajar fish is also roasted on this 
fire, This cooked rice and gajar fish are then 
offered to S'iva on a plantain leaf by the bala 
with recitation of mantras (incantations) composed 
in an archaic vernacular which is not always 
intelligible even to the performer himself. Curiously 
enough though gajar fish is offered to god Stiva, 
one of the Hindu Trinity, it is never eaten by 
the highcaste Hindus. 

Burnt fish is offered to Ksetrapala (guardian deity 
of the cultivated fields) and Jaya Durga (Durga the 
giver of victories) two popular deities of the district 
of Faridpur (Man in India, Vol. XI, P. 49). 

1lI. FISH AS OBJEC1S USED IN SOCIAL 
CEREMONIES. . 
The place of fish in our social rites and cere- 





* Knother namo of the Namasudras. The caste seems to have been 
recruited from the Pre-Dravidian group, 
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monies is nob a very prominent one and we are 
sometimes required to stretch our imagination to 
perceive the connection, Marriage may be regarded 
‘as the most important affair in the life of a man 
in every community. ‘This ceremony of the Hindus 
cof Bengal is invariably connected with fish in 
every part of the province, In Eastern Bengal 
the aricles for performing the adhibasa ceremony 
which precedes every marriage, are despatched to 
the house of the bridegroom or bride, as the case 
may be, and they always include o pair of fish 
with scales. Generally one of these two is bigger 
than the other though both of them may be of 
equal size, Along with them betel leaves, curd, 
fa piece of cloth, a cup of sandalwood paste, a 
necklace of wooden beads, a cotton waist-string 
‘and a sacred thread, in the case of Brahmins, 
are also sent, In Western Bengal also fish is» 
included among other things despatched for the 
purpose of gaye-halud ceremony (the coremony of 
besmearing with turmeric paste). Thus the very 
boginning of marriago is marked with fish which 
is regarded as an auspicious article throughout the 
ceremony and even later in life, ‘The pair of fish 
thus presented in Eastern Bengal probably sym- 
bolise the marital union of two individuals which 
they inaugarate or may be an instance of homovo- 
pathic magic signifying that the human pair going 
to be united may have abundant progeny like 
the fishes. 

Later on, in course of the marriage ceremony, 
when the bride comes to the house of her husband 
for the first time, she enters it along with her 
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husband with a fish in her hand. In the District 
of Howrah, according to one of my informants, a 
divinatory ceremony takes place when the bride 
arrives at her husband's house for the first time, 
A number of fish of different varieties are placed 
before her one of which she is to take and this 
indicates, according to popular belief, the nature 
and disposition of the bride. 

Daring the ten, eight or four days following 
marriage, that is until the symbolic marriage tie 
is untied, the couple must have fish as an invari- 
able article of their daily food, Wilfal omission 
is never thought of but if unavoidable circumstances 
lead to this result it is interpreted as prognosti- 
cating early widowhood on the part of the bride 
who will be thus deprived of fish-eating thence- 
forth, 

During the married life of @ woman, who has 
her husband living, she must try to take fish on 
every day, if possible, if not, on special occasions 
without failing. Thus, every month on the thicd 
day of her menstruation, when she is ceremonially 
purified by ablation, she should take fish though 
only for that day. Again when a. woman, whose 
husband is living, comes to the house of her 
husband from that of her father, she should have 
fish as an article of diet on that day at least. 

After marriage, when the bride goes to her 
father's place from that of her husband and when 
she is brought back to her husband's house after 
this visit, the party which goes to bring the girl, 
on both occasions, must take some fish and betel 
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leaves, if nob anything else, as presents for the 
other party where the gitl is residing at the time. 
Wealthy peoples may continue such exchange of 
presents even later on, ‘This present as also those 
sent at the time of adhibasa or gaye-halud have 
special social significance. The articles of food 
sont on these occasions are never wholly consumed 
by the families to which they are given but are 
distributed among all the families who collectively 
form the sama (community) and also to friends, 
Widowhood in Bengalee Hindu society is charac- 
terised by several taboos on the food, dress, 
decorations and general behaviour of the unforta- 
nate woman, One of these is imposed upon fish 
which a widow may not take even throughout 
hor life. The force of this prohibition is fully 
peresived when we consider that the widow is 
thus deprived of the most common delicacy and 
the chief nourishment of her life and compelled 
to give up a habit contracted in her childhood. 





Let us now analyse another social rite of great 
importance namely, the Siraddha coremony (funeral 
rites) and see what place fish occupies in it Tt 
is well known that the agnates of a dead person 
inthe Bengalee Hindu society are required to 
observe certain taboos which increase in the case 
of the near relatives euch as wife and sons. The 
period of mourning’ depends upon the easte of the 
family and is characterised by total abstention 
from fish, meat, eggs, some kinds of pulses, onions, 
ete, Sons and the wife are to wear special 
mourning dress while all agnates are not to cleanse 
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their clothes, shave their beards or crop hair, eto, 
Now these taboos on food are removed in a 
ceremony known as matsyamukhi (fish-eating cere- 
mony). On this day, which falls on the first 
ceremonially suitable day after the S'raddha cere. 
mony, all the relatives especially the agnates, sit 
together at a feast when fish is served, for the 
first time, to the observers of the taboos, The 
nearest agnate belonging to the superior grade of 
agnatic kinship, and preferably older in age, puts 
a piece of fish from his own plate on that of 
the chief mourner and this ends the period of 
taboos for all concerned. Thus fish here serves as 
an emblem of all the taboos taken together and 
the partaking of it removes all other taboos 
automatically. 

On the day of the Sraddha ceremony various 
offerings are made to the departed soul such. as 
dress, decorations, beddings, seats, food, etc. Among 
the Brahmins cooked food is offered and it 
includes fish and other articles relished by the departed. 
In some parts of Western Bengal the Agradint + 
is to eat the food thus offered to the departed 
soul, sitting in the cowshed; later on, Among 
the non-Brahmins some uncooked fish are offered 
at this time which are taken away by the 
Agradani. Not only during the ddya sraddha 
ceremony but also during the Abhyudayika sraddha 
(offerings made to the ancestral spirits) ceremony 
which precedes social rites like marriage, first-rice- 
eating ceremony, ete. fish forms a part of the 





+A class of degraded Bralimins who receive gifts at funeral rites. 
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offerings. In certain other parts of Bengal a 
pioce of burnt fish is offered to the preta at the 
time of the Adyas'raddha ceremony. 

IV FISH AS A SACRED OBJECT BY ITSELF, 

Vishes sometimes figure as objects of supersti- 
tious regard in some places of Bengal. ‘Thus, the 
temple of ‘Tripures'wart of Tippera is widely 
known throughout Bengal for its sanctity and 
antiquity. The temple is said to have been con- 
structed by some ancestor of the Maharaja of 
Tippora on the spot where a particular part of 
the body of Sati, the spouse of Siva and the 
daughter of Daksa, fell under the Sudars‘ana 
cakra of Narayana, after her death at the, sacrifice 
of her father. It is dedicated to Parvatt in her 
aspect of Tripures'wart. This temple has a tank 
‘attached to it where fishes abound and are care- 
fully protected from molestation, Every-day at the 
end of the daily pija the flesh of a he-goat 
sacrificed to the goddess is out into pieces and 
given to the fishes in the tank, No one ever 
thinks of killing or eating or annoying them in 
any way and they algo, on theit part, have become 
so tame and accustomed to their food that at the 
appointed time they all congregate near the place 
whence the pieces of flesh are distributed. 

‘A. similar account is current about the Darga 
of Shah Jalal a Muhammadan saint of Sylhet. 
There the fishes are not fed with flesh but with 
other kinds of food offered by the devout visitors 
who never think of killing, eating or disturbing 
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them in any way. Here also fishes appear as 
soon as called by the visitors. In Mayurbhanj, 
about eighteen miles to the west of Baripada, 
near Baldiha, within the hills covered with dense 
forest I found a place where a few years ago an 
ascetic (Sadhu) lived alone on the bank of a big 
pool formed by a hill stream passing through a 
deep gorge surrounded on all sides by hills, A 
temple with a Sliva-liiga set up by the Sadbu, 
‘as the report goes, still stands on the spot though 
the worshipper is dead, We personally visited 
the place and at a call from us a large number 





of fish appeared near the landing place and began 
to eat parched grains which we threw on the 
waters of the pool, On our proposing to kill 
some of these for our lunch our guides shrank 
with fear as they regarded it not only sacrilegious 
bat also fraught with danger. In many rivers 
and tanks, at sacred places like Hardwar and 
Benares, fishes are venerated, fed and carefully 
protected. (Crooke-Religious ete. P. 377). 

In the socio economic rite of Punyaha of the 
merchants of the different districts of Bengal, fish 
oveurs as a sacred object. On the first day of 
the year every merchant invites his habitual 
customers to bis shop on a friendly visit and also 
expect that the creditors will pay some. money 
on this day. A plate is kept for this purpose 
on which the creditor is to place his part of the 
due. By the side of this plate, in a vessel filled 
with water, a few living fishes are kept both as 
sacred objects and auspicious symbols, 
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Hilea fish (Indian Shad) figures as an im- 
portant article of food for a few months in the 
Bistricts of Lower Bengal and a number of 
customs have originated around this delicacy. 
This fish is tabooed from the day following ‘thé 
Bijaya Dasfami day (tenth day of the bright 
half of the month of As'win—i, e, Sept-Oct. ) 
till the next S'rtpapeami day (fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Magh i. Jan-Feb). 
Daring this period the atrict observers of ancient 
customs do not eat this fish. ‘The prohibition has 
the salutary effect of providing for a copious 
supply of this important article of food in the 
next year as this taboo protects the fishes during 
their breeding season. 

In the mind of ordinary people fish, is, very 
closely associated with evil spirits and ghosts, 
Stories of ghosts, pursuing some hapless rover 
while returning at dead of night or again 
requesting some amateur fisherman to part with 
fa portion of the haul in his favour, are readily 
believed in by ordioary men, The nets of the 
fishermen are considered to work as effective pre- 
ventives against the evil designs of these super- 
Hatural enomics. Ib is significant that this class 
of stories are mostly spoken of in connection with: 





‘the adventures of amateurish fishermen aud. not 


boat. professionals, Pregnant women as also, those 
who have recently given birth to children, may 
not touch any fishing implement as they might 
be possessed by evil spirits who have some undefined 
connection with these jnstruments, In certain 
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parts of the district of Daces, when a woman 
Joses her child soon after birth and that succes- 
sively for a number of times, a special variety of 
small fish is caught and its forehead daubed with 
yermilion and let loose by the woman concerned. 
It is believed that thence-forth her children will 
live the usual span of life, ‘The fishermen also 
do not kill such vermilion-marked fishes but allow 
them to return to their own element. ® Here the 
fish is not only a sacred object but it has also 
some magical significance. 
Y. FISH AS SYMBOLS (magical or otherwise), 
Instances of fish occurring as magical symbols 
have already been referred to in connection with 
the previous sections (pages 280, 284). We have 
noticed that in many of the social ceremonies fish 
+ appears us fertility symbols, In certain other 
cases they are mere auspicious symbols which 
character also may be ultimately traced to their 
connection with fertility rites. In addition to 
these instances there are others which belong to 
the domain of nefarious magic. In some parts of 
‘Western Bengal a kind of small fish, locally known 
as ogol taki which is not eaten by the higher caste 
peoples, is cut on the crossing of roads in the 
hope of recovery from certain specified diseases. 
VI & VII FISH AS TOTEMS & FISH AS TEM- 
PORARY OR PERMANENT SEATS FOR DE- 
PARTED SOULS. 
Totemism persists in the western parts of Bengal 
among the tribal peoples living in these parts and 
© Seo, Man in Tndia, Vol. 11, p. 236. 
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further towards the west. Among the Hinduised 
tribes ulso we meet with the remains of totemism. 
Fish appears as totem in both these groups. 
(See p. 298-299). As soats of departed 
spirits I did not find any instance in Bengal but 
have found in other parts of India such as the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab. Instances illus- 
trating these two aspects of fish will be described 
in connection with the interpretation of the data 
already collected. 

So long we hove dealt with the evidences 
relating to the occurrence of fish as an object of 
social and religious rites. We have already des- 
cribed a fairly good amount of materials on these 
points and more may be collected if a systematio 
search is made throughout the rural parts of 
Bengal. But before proceeding to undertake such 
‘a laborious task let us examine the data already 
‘accumulated here and see what significance they 
have in the reconstruction of the cultural history 
of Bengal. For this purpose a preliminary survey 
of the history of racial stratification of Bengal 
will be helpful. Bengal is surrounded on the east, 
west and nerth by various groups of primitive 
tribes from the dawn of historical records. Both 
towards the north and the east and partially also 
towards the south or rather south-east wherever 
the broad plains give' place to hills the 
racial stock also does automatically change, To- 
wards the east and south-east the hills are now 
inhabited by different groups of Tibeto-Barman 
tribes who seem to be comparatively recent immi- 
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grants into these places, On the western side of 
our provinee the plains end in jungle-covered up- 
lands which ultimately extend to the hills of 
Chota Nagpur on the west and the hinterland of 
Orissa on the south-west. At present these tracts 
are mainly inhabited by various groups of Pre- 
Dravidian tribes e.g, the Mundas, Oraons, Bhumijas, 
Sontals, Khonds, Saurias, Savaras snd others, 
‘Thus, Bengal is surrounded on all the landward 
sides by primitive tribes, Not only this, even 
within the confines of Bengal we find straggling 
remnants of formidable bodies of tribes who have 
bowen down before the invading hordes with 
superior cultures and have tacitly accopted the 
socially ignominous position of depressed onstes, 
‘These stragglers of an once powerful people still 
form the bulk of our population. Physically they 
bear close similarity with the Pre-Dravidians of 
the western border and are most probably affiliated 
to them. Leaving aside the controversial question 
of the Negritoid element, theso Pre-Dravidian 
castes and tribes really form the substratum of the 
Bengalee population aad even of the Indian people, 
They were succeeded by several other strains. 
What part the Dravidians played in the formation 
of our people still remains uncertain The brachy- 
cephalic tendency which was once wrongly attributed 
to the Mongoloid strains by Sir H. H. Risley 
has since been corrected and attributed to the 
Alpines, Ata later date Bengal had another strain 
of dolichocephalic Caucasie blood. from the west. 
These were the Indo-Afghans of Haddon, Homo 
Indo-europoeus Dolichomorphus of Ruggeri and 
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Caspian-Mediterranean of Dixon, who originated 
the Vedic culture in the Valley of the Five 
Rivers and carried it down to all directions. The 
cultural influence of this stock was immense over 
the people of Bengal but the racial impress 
can only be traced in the higher castes and that 
even asa veneer only. ‘Thus we have the following 
racial stratification in Bengal : 

(1) Pre-Dravidians (Proto-Australoids of Dixon) 

(2) Dravidians (strength uncertain) 

(3) Alpines (fairly good number) 

(4) Dolicho-Aryans (a veneer only) 

This resume’ of the racial stratification of 
Bengal will help and guide us in attributing to 
its proper bearer the particular aspect of the 
trait-complex which forms the subject matter of 
this short paper. 

Fish’ is mentioned only once in the Rigveda 
(X. 68, 8) where a whole Sakta is devoted to it 
But it does not indicate fish as an article of 
food among the Rigvedic Aryas, It refers to the 
method of catching them with nets and that also 
by peoples probably belonging to a different rac- 
ial stock. ‘In the later Vedas also, such as the 
‘Atharvaveda, the Vajasaneyi Samhita and the 
‘Taittiriya Samhita we find the meation of fish in 
various connection but it is never mentioned as an 
article of food fit for the Aryas. In the later 
Vedio literature viz the Brahmanas, the Upanisads 
and the S'rauta Sutras fish is referred to in several 
places but here also it is not mentioned as an 
Object of food. “The Vajasaneyt Sambita (XXX) 
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and the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 4), however, in 
the list of victims in the Purusamedha ( ‘human 
sacrifice’) include a number of names which seem 
to be those of persons who make a livelihood by 
fishing or by hunting, such as the Margara, ‘hunter’, 
the Kaivarta or Kevarta, Pauajistha, Dasa, Mainala, 
ifsherman’ and perhaps the Bainda and the Anda, 
who seem to have been some sort of fishermen”. 
(Macdonell & Keith- Vedic Index Vol.II, PP.172-178). 
While commenting on the TTaittiriya Brahmana, 
Sayana has attempted to explain the different 
modes of catching fish, prevalent in those days, 
from the various terms indicating ‘fisherman’ but 
the authors of the “Vedic Index” do not regard 
these explantions as of much authority. Thus, 
“ayana says that Dhaivara is one who takes fish 
by netting a tank on either side, Dasa and S’auskala 
do so by means ofa fish-hook (badisa), Baind, 
Kaivarta and Mainala by means of a net (jala)., 
Margara catches fish in the water with his hands, 
Anda by putting in pegs at a ford (apparently by 
building a sort of dam), Pargaka by putting a 
poisoned leaf on the water’. (Macdonell & Keith 
Vedic Index, Vol. II, P, 174). Thus, though fish, 
fishing methods and fishermen occur in the different 
passages of the early and the later Vedic litera- 
ture it is really strange that even once it does 
not appear as an article of food, On the other 
hand the Vedic literature abounds with references 
to many other kinds of food and drink e. g. apipa 
(cake), amikea (clotted curds), odans (mess), karambha 
(gruel), ksira (milk), ksiraudana (rice cooked with 
milk), . ghyta (ghee), dadhi (sour milk), navanita 
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(fresh butter), payasya (curds), parivapa (fried grains 
of rice’, pipda (ball of flour), piyasa (biestings), 
praadajya (sprinkled butter), pratiduh (fresh milk), 
plas‘uka (fast growing rice), phanta (oreamy butter), 
madhu (honey), masta (sour curds), mamsa (meat), 
mudgandana (rive cooked with beans), yavaga (barley 
gruel), vistarin (porridge), kilala (sweet drink), 
parisrut (a drink), madya (intoxicating liquor), sura 
(spirituous liquor), ete, (Macdonell & Keith-Vedio 
Tndex, Vol. IL. PP, 578-579). It would be really 
strange to miss fish in this long list if it ab all 
had been a kind of food used by the Aryas of 
the Vedic days, ‘Though this type of negative 
evidence is no sure guide to our knowledge about 
the feelings of the Vedio Indians towards fish as 
un article of food yet it gives us sufficient ground 
to suspect a sort of taboo on fish in their culture- 
pattorn, Bat when the saored literature of later 
periods, which claim to rest on the Vedic traditions, 
cautiously lifisa few of the restrictions imposed on 
fish-cating, their attitude corroborates our suspicion 
‘and actuates us to believe in the existence of a 
definite taboo on fish-cating in the Vedio days. 
Not only this, an analysis of the customs 
surrounding fish in Bengal, as slready described, 
shows that they have possibly no connection with 
the Vedic Aryans and their culture. “Thus, as 
already stated, fish occurs in such parts of the 
marriage ceremony which have no relation with 
rites prescribed in the sacred literature, In funeral 
rites also it is dissociated from the Brahmanical 
12 
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rituals but is observed later on as a social custom. 
The deities to whom fish is offered do not seom 
to be the unmixed products of Vedic Aryan con- 
ception, Thus, Kali, to whom fish is regularly 
offered on one occasion at least during the year, 
presents various un-Aryan elements. The group 
of rites and ceremonies connected with the Caitra 
Sapkranti (last day of the Bengali year) is mainly 
un-Aryan and the particular occasion when fish 
is used as an offering in course of these rites is 
specially remarkable for its outlandish character 
which, I think, reaches its climax in the Haza 
Paja. So it may be argued that fish was nob 
introduced into the religious and social rites of 
Bongal by the dolichocephalic bearers of Midlandic 
culture, 

‘The contributions of the Dravidians to the 
culture of Bengal still remain _unascertained. 
Moreover we are not aware of the part played 
by the’ Dravidians in the racial composition of 
Bengal. So the question of their contribution to 
the make-up of the trait-eomplex dealt with here 
may be dropped for the present. 

‘The remaining two groups of peoples who pro- 
bably contributed the greatest share in the racial 
ensemblo of Bengal, are the Pre-Dravidians and the 
brachyoephalic Aryans who have been identified 
with the Alpines. The Pre-Dravidians not only form 
tho bnsie substratum: of the population of Bengal 
but appears to have equally. influenced. the ethnic 
types. of the whole of India exeept the. Punjab, 
Rajputana, parts of the: United Provinces, Kashmir 
and the North-west Frontier Provinces, In all 
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these tracts fishing is in the hands of special 
castes who show marked Pre-Dravidian character- 
istics, both physical and cultural, Though certain 
kinds of fish ave allowed as food in some of our 
Shastras we do not find a single reference to 
‘Aryans following, fishing as an occupation. ‘The 
Dharmasbastras are very strict ‘in this matter and 
even while delineating apaddharma they have not 
allowed it to the twice-born, On the other hand, 
it is consantly mentioned as the occupation of 
low-born peoples who did not belong to their 
culture or race, Thus it is possible that fishing 
was practised by the Pre-Dravidians only, Though 
fish is tabooed to higher castes throughout India 
under the influence of Midlandic culture yet it is 
used as an important article of food in the very 
samo area among the lower castes. ‘This appears 
to be the direct effeot of the Pre-Dravidian basic 
substratum in the population of theso regions, 
Bat who did raise this commonplace article of food 
to the sphere of religious ritualiem.? Fish some- 
times occurs as totems of the unassimilated Pre- 
Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, Thus, the 
Kharwars have aind (a kind of eel), ghansi (a pond 
fish, and sheor (a fish) as their totems. the 
Lohars of Chota Nagpur have ban (a kind of eel), 
kusuar (a river fisb), saur ‘a fish), the Mablis have 
induar (a kind of evl),...the Mals of Midnapur and 
Manbhum, a Hinduised pre-Dravidian tribe of 
Central and Western Bengal have penkal mach 
and sal mach (two kinds of fish) as their totems, 
‘Among the Mundas we have aind (a kind of eel), 
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binjuar (a kind of eel), area (a kind of fish) dundu 
(another kind of eel, dungdung (a kind of river fish), 
hemram (a kind of fish), jia (a river-fish ), kandru 
(fish), machli (fish), maugh (fish’, sal (a big 
pond fish), sisungi (a kind of fish), sohek (a kind 
of fish), Solai (fish ), ‘The Oraons also possess 
fish totems e.g. Beanh (a large fish with thorns 
on its back’, Dirra (a kind of eel), Induar (a 
Kind of eel), Kenw (a fish,) Khalkhoa ( members of 
this totem cannot eat fish caught by baling water 
out of a tavk or pool), Kosuar (a kind of fish), 
Kusuwa (0 fish), Lila (a kind of fish ), Sal (fish), 
Tiru (a kind of fish), ‘The Santals have Boar (fish), 
and aind (akind of eel), as subsepts among them 
The Bhumijas bave Bhuiya (a fish), and Salrishi 
(cal fish) while Birhors have Hemrom (a kind of 
fish), as their totems, Space does not permit to 
multiply the number of such instances. Stories 
explaining these totemic connections are recounted 
and taboos are observed by the totemites. In 
one instance i, e, among the Bhumijas of Seraikella 
I found a belief that the souls belonging to the 
members of a fisb-totem return to the fishes 
in the waters of the river after burial which is 
done in their case in the river-bed under water. 
‘The Gonds of C, P. believe that the souls of the 
dead take habitation in fish, so, after burial “they 
go to the river, ery out the name of the dead 
man and catch a fish which they fully believe 
is the mortal vehicle of that soul”, This fish is 
then eaten in the belief that the deceased will 
be born again in the family. (S.'T, Moses—Fish 
and Religion in Southern India—J. M. S., Bangalore, 
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Vol. XIII, p. 553). Among the Oraons the 
Sarhul or the Feast of Sal blossoms, which in 
Oraon is called khekel-benja or Marriage of 
the Earth, is essentially the feast of New Vege- 
tation and “forms with its elaborate ritual the 
principal religious festival of the Oraons”, This 
festival consists of several rites in one of which 
“q few young men go to some neighbouring 
stream or pool to catch fish for the dubli tian 
fa curry of which the principal ingredients are 
small eakes (bari) of urid (Phaseolus roxburghit) 
pulse and fish which must be partaken of on the 
oceasion of the Sarhul festival”. (Rai Bahadur S.C. 
Roy—Oraon Religion and Customs, p. 158). So it 
would not be stretching the imagination too far 
to assume that fish had a definite place in the reli- 
gious and social ideology of the Pre-Dravidians. 
This is farther corroborated by the facts that 
some of the other types of totemic objects e. g- 
trees, animals and heavenly objects occur even to 
this day in the religious beliefs and practices of 
these tribes and are regularly or occasionally 
worshipped or appeased by them. Thus it is 
possible that the occurrence of fish in the social 
and religious rites of the Hindus of Bengal is a 
contribution from the Pre-Dravidians, who form 
the substratum of our people bere. 

But another significant fact remains to be cited. 
It is about the distribution of ritualistic use of 
fish‘in India which points to a probable connec 
tion with the brachycephalic element of our population. 
Outside Bengal ritualistic use of fish is met with 
in such parts of. India where brachycephaly 
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predominates. Moreover, the area of distribution 
of thistrait-complex is peripheral in nature, Thue, 
the bulk of the Holeyas are found in South Canara, 
though a considerable number occur in Coimbatore 
and on the Nilgiris, They are spoken of as “field 
labourers, and former agrestic serfs of South Canara 
Pulayan being the Malayalam and Paraiyan the 
Tamil form of the same word.” Oa the last day 
of their marriage ritual the Holeya couple take a 
“mat to a river or tank where fish may be found, 
dip the mat into the water, and catch some fish, 
which they let go after kissing.” © “The married. 
pair ofa Kanara Brahmin Family go to a pond, 
throw rice into the water, and catch fish with a 
cloth,. they set all of them loose except one, with 
the scales of which they mark their brows, if they 
fail to catch a fish, they make one of white flour 
and use it in the same way.” 7 Mr. Thurston 
informs that “on the death of a prince of Malabar, 
all fishing is temporarily prohibited, and only re- 
uewed after three days, when the spirit of the 
departed is supposed to have had time enough to 
choose its abode without molestation.” § Rao 
Babadur L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer, author of 
“The Cochin Tribes and Castes” verbally informs 
me that the Bodhayana group of Brahmins of 
South India fish with a cloth in a vessel of 
water which does not really contain any fish, 
during the marriage ceremony. “In Malebar ‘in- 
jaring certain kinds of fishes specially bred in 








«”"Phurston—Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. II, p. 330. 
* Crovke—Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 1926, p. 244, 
+ Phusston—Castes and ‘Tribes of Southern Indie, Vol. VI, p. 291. 
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tanks attached to certain temples which are invested 
with varying degrees of sanctity is regarded 
asa sin’ (Gopal Panikkar—Malabar and its Folk, 
1900, p. 200). The sacred fishes mentioned above 
are the carp, the minnows, the barbels, the Carnatic 
carp, and the Mahseers, A. ritual observed by the 
worshippers at shrines consists in part of the 
feeding of fish, an act which is considered meri- 
torious. Rice, ete, used in connection with Sbraddas 
and other ceremonies is thrown to the fishes”, ® 


“The Buddhist Pagodas, in Burma and Nepal, 


have sacred fish in their tanks”, Figures of fish 
beautify the walls and pillars of many of the 
South Indian temples but the presiding deity has 
never the form of a fish, “Nerenika in Bellary 
district is a temple dedicated to Malleswara near 
which is a cave where a crude carving of a rock 
into something like the caricature of fish is wor- 
shipped”. 3° ‘The following ponds and rivers 
attached to temples have sacred fish preserved in 
them :— 

1, Papanasam Falls in ‘Tinnovelly district 
has a famous Saivite temple on its bank. 
‘The sacred fish in this river are fed from 
the temple funds. 

2, The temple of Kashi Iswarwlinga at 
Thiraparankuntam in Madura district is 
approached by swimming across a tank 
fall of saered fish which aro very tame 
and come for food when called by any one, 





7S, Moses—Fish and Religion in Southern India, Journal of the 
‘Mythic Society of Bangalore, Vol, XII, p. 548, 
20 §,'T, Moses—Ibid, p, 548, 
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3, In the Trichinopoly district, near Arappale- 
swaran Koil is a stream with many sacred 
fish who come to take their feed in response 
to a dinner gong. 

The Tanjore district abounds in temple tanks 
usually connected with the Cauvery. These are 
awarmed with all kinds of sacred fish e. g. fresh 
wator shark, Hilsa, carp, ete, “In Malabar the 
famous fish pagoda dedicated to Durga in Wynad 
fe on the banks of river where sacred fish con- 
fisting mostly of Carnatic carp are fed by pilgrims” 
The famous Sringeri Mutt has a tank attached to 
it on the steps of which stands installed the 
Nikareswaram Lingam which is daily worshipped 
with offerings of boiled rice. The sacred fish in 
the tank are fed with this rice. It is believed 
here that. skin diseases can be cured by propitiating 
the fishes in this tank. >* 

“Another cause of veneration for fish is the 
popular belief of the souls of the dead, especially 
Bluttons, finding repose by transmigrating into 
fish, In Malabar and Travancore this belief appears 
to be widespread and Fra Paolina de san Barto- 
Jomeo says ‘when a Malabar king, prince, or @ 
great man dies the Mukkawans must for, sometime 
give over fishing and as a signal that it is then 
probibited branches of trees are always stuck up 
here and there on the banks of the. rivers. They 
are generally suffered to remain eight or ten 
days in order that the soul of the deceased 
Guring that time may choose for itself a new 
habitation in the body of some fish.” (A Voyage 
to East Indies, 1800, p. 242), 22 
it BT, Moses—ibid, P. 648. 
at oy » P.B5B. 


. (to be continued). 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


In his Presidential Address to the Royal An- 
thropological Institute on January 27th, 1981 
(published in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Ynstitute for January to June 1931). Prof, J. L. 
Myres, referred to the projected international. 
Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology which 
ia expeoted to mest once every four years and is 
to hold its first session in London in 1934. It 
may be expected, India, will be represented in 
that Congress. 

In one section of his address, Prof, Myers 
emphasises the need of Anthropological training 
for civil servants and others engaged in adminis- 
trative work among native populations, and 
shows the absurdity of the “traditional Utopian 
contrast between anthropological and administrative 
stand-points, and between the work of an anthro- 
pological expert and that of an administrative 
officer’, Referring to the unsatisfactory practice of 
consulting an anthropological expert too late in 
an “unexpected orisis”, Prof, Myers advises 
‘administrations and Governments of such countries 
to adopt the reputed Chinese plan of employing 
and paying  dootor as long as you feel well, 
apply it to administrative anthropologists. 

In Man for July 1981, Mr. 1, B. Nayar 
contributed a note on “A. Corpus of Indian Pottery” 
from South Indian burials, These are found to 
resolve themselves into four main types :—(1) large 
um or jar burial; (2) terracotta sacrophagi ; (3) 
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stone-cish or kist-vaen, and (4) the “draw-well? 
and barrow of the Nilgiri Hills, 

In Man for October, 1931, Mr. K. de B. 
Codrington under the caption “Caste or Nation,” 
writes an interesting account (illustrated by a Plate) 
of a Mala Salavadi's Badge of Office which is 
now in the India Museum, South Kensington, 
Tt is made of brass, casb by the cire perdue 
process in the form of a large ladle, the handle 
of which is roughly fiddle-shaped at tho end and 
is ornamented with two bulls couchant ( Nandi ), 
facing a receptacle (Yoni) for a Linga. At the 
end of the arm, there is a pierced protuberance 
from which hangs a brass chain of out and bent 
links, with a large bell at the end, also a cire perdue 
brass casting, The work is said to probably be- 
long to the middle of the 19th century. With 
reference to the ethnic relations of the Milas and” 
the various other so-called castes with whom they 
have to do sovially (Balija, Linga-Balija, Kapu, 
Chetti, Desari and Desayi), Mr. Codrington points 
out that here we are dealing nob with “castes” 
in any ethnic sense, but with a widespread, de- 
cayed social organization, 

In Man for December, 1981, summaries are 
given of thiee Public Lectures.on India, delivered 
at University College, Londen. 

Tn the first Lecture (“India, Past-and. Present”) 
delivered on the 42th October, 1991, ‘the Maxquis of 
Zetland (Lord Ronaldshay), points out the:complexity 
of Indian problems—from geographical, ethnological, 
linguistic, and historical points of view. From its 
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geographical varity arise the differences of e00- 
nomic and social organization, The occupational 
and sectarian aspects of the caste-system as it 
exists a further complication, Most of her 
successive invaders India has successfully assimi- 
lated, but the culture of Islam has remained very 
much a thing apart, Above this are now being 
super-imposed western thought and standards, and 
western modes of living. 

In the second lecture, delivered on the 19th 
October, 1931, Prof. F, W. Thomas took for his 
subject the Kings and Emperors of Ancient India. 
whe Indian princes”, he’ said, “were the inheritors 
of a greab tradition, the accomplishments of which 
were a challenge to the indiscriminate application 
of Western democracy to country as disunited 
as India,” 

Jn the third lecture, delivered on the 26th 
October, 1931, Mr. K. de B, Codrington took 
“Indian Sculpture? for his subject. The learned 
lecturer pointed out that Indian sculpture showed 
uniform development which was a witness of o 
certain cultural unity, Although India was admit- 
tedly complex, its complexity was not merely 
geographical, linguistic or ethnological ; but it, was 
in fact “a radical difference of mind, function and 
organization, the difference between the city-dweller 
and the country-dweller and the hill and forest: 
dwellers, isolated by their tribal organization.” 
‘The eighth century was the apex of Indian sculp- 
ture, an acquaintance with which is radically affee- 
ting modern sculpture, 
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In Folklore for December, 1980, Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham contributes an interesting paper on The 
Proverbs of the Shahabad District, He shows how 
their proverbs mirror their lives, and, when their 
application is correctly appreciated, area guide to 
their charcter and actions. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re- 
search Sooiety for March, 1931, Dr. Mathuralal 
Sarma, contributes an article on “Magical Beliefs 
and. Superstitions in Buddhism.” 

In the June—September number of the same 
journal, Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra contributes the 
first instalment of his Studies in the Folklore 
of North Bihar, and also a Note on a Recent 
Instance of Human sacrifice from the District of 
Sambalpur in Orissa, A Note on Felish-worship 
in the Jalpaiguri District, and A Note on the 
Nepalese belief about a particular Individual be- 
‘ing permanently obsessed by a Deity; and Mr. 
L. V, R. Aiyar contributes a Note on Dravidic 
Names for “Palms.” 

In the same Journal for December, 1981, 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy contributes an 
article” on’ The Effects on the Aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur of their Contact with Western Civilization, 
and Mr. S, 0. Mitra contributes Further Notes 
on the Kolarian Belief about the Neolithic Celts, 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for June, 
1981, Miss Mrinal Das Gupta continues her 
artele on Early Visnuism and Narayaniya Wor- 
ship, 

In the September (1981) number of the same 
Journal, Dr. A, Venkatasubbish gives Two Tantric 
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Stories, being the Javanese Version of the Pancha- 
tantra stories. 

In the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society for April 1981 Mr. S. Bhima- 
sankara Rao contributes a paper on The Evolution 
of the Brakminical Hierarchy. Ta the July 
number of the same Journal Dr, O, Narayana 
Rao continues his Study of the Telugu Roots, 
Mr, A. S. Thyaguraju discusses The Origin of the 
word Kling, Mr, L. V. R, Aiyar contributes 
paper on Dravidic Word Studs, and Mr. K, 
‘Venkatappayya on Education in Ancient India. 

‘The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay for the year 1980, contains nine 
articles headed as follows:—(1) A Few Stray Notes 
of Anthropological Interest with some Observations” 
by Shame-ul-Ulama Dr, Sir J.J, Modi, (2) “Some 
Common Superstitions of Rural People” by S. N. 
Roy, (3) “Further Notes on the’ Mundari Legends 
‘and. Customs connected with the Origin of Names 
Of Ranchi and some of its Suburbs”, by 8. C. 
Mitra, (4) “The Rale of Ritual in Life” by Dr. 
J. F. Bulsara, (5) “Some Strange Worships", by 
SN. Roy, (6) “A Note on Kolarian Belief 
‘About the Neolithic Celts", by 8. C. Mitra, (7) 
“Notes on a Few Recent Incidents of Anthropolo- 
gicat Interest”, by 8. C. Mitra, (8) “A Note on 
the Tibetan Method of Computing Distance by 
‘Names of Tea Cups”, by S.C, Mitra, (9) “Tablets 
‘of some Blungarian Writing”. 

Jn the Aryan Path for December 1931, B, M. 
traces The origin of the Christmas Tree to pre- 
Christian times. 
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In the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. VIII. 
(1980-31), Dr. Suniti Knmar Chatterji- discusses 
Some Problems. in’ the Origin of Art and Culture 
in India, 

The Jowrnal’ of the Burma Research Society 
for December 1931 is taken up with an account’ 
by Dr. D.G. E. Hall, of the history of the tragic 
settlement’ on the island of Negrais and of the 
relations of the East India Company with the 
rival Courts of Pegu and Ava, during. the period 
1752-67. 

In the Vedic Wagazine for Nov. & Decr. 1931. 
Pt, Chamupati contributs an article on Vedio 
‘Swarga, 

In The Hindusthan Review for Oct—Deec., 1931, 
Mr. U. C. Chopra contributes a paper on The 
Lore of the Ring: A Study, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Sudanese Kingdom. An Ethnographical 
Study of the Jakun-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. 
By C.K. Meck, B. A., with Introduction by H. 
R. Palmer, 0. M. @., ©. B. E., (Kegal Paul, 1931). 
PP, XXXIII4648, Price 26 8, net. 

‘Mr. Meek who as Anthropological Officer of 
the Administrative Service of Nigeria had ample 
opportunities for a scientific study of the Jakun 
groups of Nigerian people has utilised his oppor- 
tunities to the great advantage not only of the 
administration of Nigeria but of the scientific 
world as well. In this well-written volume we 
have an exhaustive study of a very interesting 
people. Tho book begins with an Introduction by 
Mr, H. R. Palmer, C.M.@., 0,B.B, who was 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria who authoritatively discussed 
the racial origins of the Jakun-speaking peoples 
of Nigeria who were ho says, “abinitic, a Hamitic 
or half-Hamitio ruling caste, in fact a sacerdotal 
hierarchy, who controlled a number of loosely 
organized tribes, who bad migrated to the Benner 
region of Nigeria which is their presont habitat, 
from Kordofan and the region of the Nile, through 
the Fitri region, Mandara, and the Gongala region. 
In eleven chapters, the authorably deals with (1) 
The Environment ‘and History of the tribe, 
(2) ‘its social organization, (8) ‘the belief in the 
Divine King and coremonies ‘connected therewith, 
(4) Gods and Ghosts, (6) the -oult of the dead; and 
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Desth and burial rites, (6) cults of minor deities 
(Lares & Pentes), (7) Witchoraft and Medecines, 
(8) Governmenty, (9) Social institutions (birth, 
circumcision, marriage) and daily life, (10) Eco- 
nomic life, and (11) Alsthetio life. Appendices 
giving eight comparative schedule of words and 
phrases of the various Jakun dialects and a plan 
of the sacred enclosure, of the King of Wukari, 
‘and an exhanstive index complete the work. A 
number of excellent illustrations enhance the value 
of the book, As with many of our primitive tribes 
in India, the spirit world dominates and regulates 
the daily life of the Jakuns, 

‘The social system of Jakun-spenking peoples 
affords a very interesting study as being in a 
state of transition from mother-right to father- 
right, There are soveral interesting features in 
the ethnography ‘of tho Jakuns, and anthropolo- 
gists are indebted to him for his very able and 
exhaustive monograph, Most anthropologists will 
envy Mr: Meek the achievement of producing 
such an admirable monograph as the result of 
only five months? study of the people. 








New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity 
of Man.— By Sir Arthur Keith, (Williams and 
Norgate, 1931). pp. 612. Price 218. net. 


This latest work of the Doyne of English 
Physical anthropologists, like his previous works, 
will be found invaluable to all students of the 
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science, Even the general reader who may feel 
interested in the story of man’s evolution will 
find it free from abstruse technicalities and there- 
fore highly interesting, entertaining and illuminating. 
‘The question of Man's origin is discussed afresh 
in the light of recent discoveries in all parts of 
the globe,—the ‘Taungs Skull of Africa (Austra- 
lopithecus africanus), the Fish Hack Man of 
South Africa (Cape Province) the Springbrok Man 
of Northern ‘Transval, Elmentcita Man of Hast 
‘Africa, the Galilee skull, later cave men of Palestine, 
certain dolichocephalic skulls excavated by M. De 
Morgan in Upper Egypt on the western bank of 
the Nile, ancient Sumerian skulls of South-Western 
Asia, the Sinanthropus pekinensis of China supp- 
lying one of the missing evolutionary stages—a 
transitional stago betwixt ape and man,—the Cohuna 
skull of the Victorian plains of Australia, the 
Australoid skull known as the Punin skull found 
in the Andean region of Eouador in South Ame- 
rica, the Bhringsdorf skull found in Germany 
representing a variety of the early Neanderthal 
or Motisterian man, the Gibraltar skull no. 2, 
other recent osseous discoveries of Neanderthal 
man in Spain, Italy and Russia, the paleolithic 
remains buried under loess of the mammoth-bhunters 
. of Moravia now part of Czechosolovakia, represent- 
ing the Predmost type of ancient humanity, the 
Kilyresny man of Southern Ireland, and the 
London Skull with Piltdown affinities discovered 
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in 1925 and the skull of Homo gardarensis dis- 
covered in 1926 at Gardar in west Greenland. 

‘A survey of all available evidenco leads Sir 
‘Arthur Keith to the conclusion that people who 
inhabited Europe in the closing phase of the last 
glacial period—the Magdalenian Europeans—were 
the descondants of the older inhabitants, the kind 
of people found in the Auragnician deposits of 
Southern France and Moravia. The author is of 
opinion that the Magdalenians were Europeans, as 
in their physical characteristics they bear the essential 
marks of the Caucasian stock of mankind, Space 
forbids us from entering in dotail into the illumi- 
nating conclusions and instructive discussions of 
the learned author in this fascinating volume. 


‘An Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited: by 

Dr. William Ross. 

This is a most useful publication which both 
the student and the general reader will, cordially 
welcome. To the general reader the volume will 
be invaluable as a popular but luminous: presenta- 
tion of the up-to-date conclusions of theory and 
investigation, from the pen of eminent authorities 
in different branches of stady. The volume starts 
with “A Philosophic and Scientific Retrospect” by 
Prof. A Wolf who sums up the views held up: 
to the 19th century, and concludes with a survey 
of Recent Contemporary Philosophy. ‘This is 
followed by papers on “Tho Idea of God: An 
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Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion” by 
Prof, W. R, Mathews; “The Physical Nature of 
the Universe” by J. W. N. Sullivan; “Astronomy” 
by Prof, R. A. Sampson; “The Nature of Mathe- 
matics” by Prof. James Rice; “Biology and Human 
Progress” by Prof. Sir J. Arthur Thomson, “Sex” 
by Prof. F, A. E. Crew; “Psychology” by Dr. 
F, Aveling; “Theories of Psycho-Analysis” by 
Prof, J. ©. Wiiigel; “The Beginnings of Morals 
‘and Culture: An Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy” by Dr. R, R. Marett; “The Characteristics 
and Distribution of the Human Race: An Introdue- 
tion to Ethnology” by Prof. C,G. Seligman; “The 
Achievements of Archwology” by Prof. E. A. 
Gardiner; “Recent and Contemporary Philosophy” 
by Prof. A. Wolf; “An Introduction to Econo- 
mics” by Maurice Dabb; “Finance” by Prof. T. 
E, Gregory; “Modern Theories and Forms of 
Industrial Organisation” by G. D, H. Cole ; “Theories 
‘and Forms of Political Organisation” by G. D. 
H. Cole; “Modern Theories and Forms of Inter- 
national Organisation”; by Dr. C. D, Burns “The 
Science of History” by Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw; 
“Modern Geographical Idens” by Dr, Dudley 
Stamp; *Principles of Literary Criticism” by Prof. 
L, Abercrombie; “The Arts of Painting and 
Soulptute” by Roger Fry; “The Theory and Practice 
of Architeoture” by Prof. C. H, Reilly; and “An 
Introduction to Music” by Prof. R, O. Morris, 
Theso 24 substantial articles grouped in three 
sections headed respectively, (A) Science, Philo- 
sopby and Psychology; (B) Heonomics, Political 
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Science and History; and (C) The Principles of 
Literature and Art, cover almost the entire field 
of ‘Modern Knowledge’, Wo cannot speak too 
highly of this volume which should find a place 
not only in every popular Library but in every 
School Library, College Library, and home library. 
Both in its matter and manner, a volume of this 
size could hardly be improved upon, An exhaus- 
tive index of 94 volumes of small print adds to 
the value of the book, And the price is a 
marvel of cheapness. 


‘The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony.—By 
L. 8. B, Leakey, (Cambridge University Press, 1981). 
PP. XIII +288. Price 26 8. net, 


This book records the results of two seasons’ 
excavations by the East African Archeological 
Expedition to Kenya (1926-29) under the leader- 
ship of the author, ‘The book opens with a short 
aggount, in chapter I, of the meagre discoveries prior 
to 1926 and in the ten chapters that follow it deals 
respectively with “Climatic Changes”, ‘Pliestocene 
Fauna”, “Outline of the Kenya Culture Sequence”, 
“The Kenya Mousterian and the Kenya Stellbay”, 
“The Kenya Aurignacian”, “The Mesolithic Cultures 
in Kenya”, “The Elmenteitan and Kenya Wilton”, 
“The Neolithic Culture in Kenya,” The Gumban 
Cultures and the Njoroan”, and “The Relation of tbs 
Kenyan Cultares to those of Europe and of South 
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Africa” (in two chapters). Seven Appendices, two 
Maps, and an Index complete this well-written, 
well-illustrated and superbly got-up volume. Mr. 
Lenky’s researches have opened out a new and 
fruitful field of prehistory. 


Garnered Sheaves: Essays, Addresses and 
Reviews. By Sir James George Frazer. (Macmillan, 
1931). Pp. X1+538. Price 21 8. net. 

This is a most delightful volume in which Sir 
James Frazer has collected « large number of Essays, 
‘Addresses, and Reviews, contributed by him from 
time to timo in various publications. About 80 pages 
of Notes have, been added to elucidate or supple- 
ment or give references or allusions to certain 
statements made in the Essays, Addresses and 
Reviews. ‘These varied contributions,—some of 
which go back to the earlier years of his author- 
ship whereas the latest take us down to the year 
1929,—are all marked by the consummate scholar- 
ship, careful workmanship, perspicuity combined 
with loftiness of style and Jargeness of utterence, 
kindliness and humour, which we have learnt to 
associate with Sir James Frazer. The opening 
essay on ‘Burial Customs’ will be of special interest 
to students of aathropology as being the eminent 
author’s first contribution to the science. The book 
will form s welcome and valued edition to the 
library of every. anthropologist. 
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The Place of Prejudice in Modern Civiliza~ 
tion.— By Sir Arthur Keith (Williams & Norgate, 
1981). Pp. 54. Price 28, 6d. net. 

This little book contains the substance of the 
author’s Rectorial Address to the students of the 
Aberdeen University in June 1931. The teaching 
of this book is that race prejudice works for the 
ultimate good of mankind and must be given a 
recognized place in our modern civilization, but 
at the same time we must keep it under the 
control of reason, 

The author's line of reasoning may be thus 
summarised mostly in his own-words: The tribal state 
had at one time been universal. The birth, the growth 
and the astonishing development of our modern 
civilization brought about the collapse of tho pre- 
historic tribal world; only in remote places do 
fragments of it still persist. ‘The method by which 
new races of mankind become evolved (as given 
in the author's Huclhy Lecture of 1928), is briefly 
as follows: “The machinory of human evolution 
is two-fold. Inside man’s body there is a ° phy- 
siological machinery which regulates the develop- 
ment, growth, and characterization of all its parts”, 
This is the hormone system, which is no doubt 
acted upon by climate, food, and a number of 
other factors. “Inside man’s brain is another 
machinery which automatically plays the part of 
breeder, This is represented by what may be 
called tribal mentality. It, too, is reacted on by 
the society in which it lives, In the pre-historic 
world this dual machinery led to the production 
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of new races, each new form in the course of 
time being replaced by another—more adapted for 
the world in which they were born than those 
which had gone before”. Modern civilization has 
crossed Nature's evolutionary plans, and broken 
up her old tribal organization and replaced it by 
fa conglomeration of massed communities—nations, 
states and empices. “But inside the massed 
populations of to-day beats the old tribal evolu- 
tionary heart, Our modern political unrest is due 
to an inherited nature which is within each of us 
and seeking to reassert its old evolutional dominion... 
‘The strife between our inherited instincts and the 
needs of an economic world is the cause of all 
our unrest”, 

In this Rectorial Address of 1931, Sir Arthur 
Keith goos one step further. He traces local, 
national and racial prejudices to the prehistoric 
stage of man's evolution, and shows that in the 
prehistoric world these prejudices served @ useful 
purpose, and concludes that for the ultimate good 
of mankind, we should nurse and preserve these 
prejudices but endeavour to bring them under the 
contro) of reason. “The place of prejudice in our 
modern civilization should be that of servant, not 
oft master®, ‘Under the control of reason, pre- 
jndiop has tobe given a placo in the regulation 

“fo human affairs” 

‘Wo eagerly look forward to a sequel to the 
present eseay in which the gifted author will enlighten 
the world with his views in detail as to how to 
keep these prejudices under the control of reason 
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so as to further and not hinder the growth of 
international friendship which is the greatest need 
of the hour, 


‘The Mongol in our Midst: A Study of Man 
and his Three Faces.—By F. @. Orookshank. (Third 
Edition, Kegan Paul, 1981). Pp, XX+689. Price 
21 S. net. 

In this book the author has put together 
evidence of facts which in his opinion tend to 
show the present races of mankind descended 
originally from difforent somi-simion groups, and 
that Mongoloids in our midst may be regarded to 
some extent as ‘taking after’ Mongoloid or Orangoid 
ancestors in prehuman, prehistoric, and historic 
periods of our genealogy”. The differentiation of 
three classes of men and of apes is attributed to 
some endocrine excess or deficiency arising from 
different climatic or humeral conditions. The author 
writes: “Great as is the importance of environ- 
mont, great as isthe importance of gland-balances, 
greater still as is the importance of the reactions 
and interactions of the two, there is, as yet, no 
evidence whatsoever that likenesses and unlike: 
nesses in what seem specefic muscular, bony, 
nervous or visceral details are brought about by 
variations and modifications of such actions, reac- 
tions, and interactions, within the limits of the 
time available, unless the nearer or more remote ~ 
factora. of heredity and ‘atavism’ are invoked as 
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well.” The author finds the usual pathological 
and biological explanation of arrested development 
for the Mongoloid element in the European popu- 
lation to be inadequate, and considers the caso 
for the admission of some “ata ” influence 
strong, and further seeks to strengthen the case 
by such support as he can find from ethnographi- 
cal and anthropological data. Space will not permit 
us to enter into a discussion of the author's 
arguments which, though suggestive, do not appeal 
tous as convincing. The book, however, is well 
written and will be widely read with interest, 





Matriarchy in the Malay Peninsula and Neigh- 
bouring Countries.—By G. A. De. C. Moubray. 
(Routledge—1981) PP IX+292. Price 15 8. net, 
The author who is a member of the Malayan 
Civil Service has rendered a distinct service not only 
toall anthropologists in general but to the adminis- 
trators of the Malay Peninsula and toits people by 
this publication in which he sets forth the results of 
his investigations into the matriarchal system 
and the matriarchal customary law prevalent in 
that countey. After an introductory sketch of the 
social and political structure of the Malay Penin- 
sula and a few other aeighbouring matriarchal 
areas, and a comparative study of underlying 
principles, the author describes in detail the custom 
in the Malay Peninsula, and’ concludes with 
16 
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discussion of the value of the adat (custom) and 
its adaptability to modern conditions. The book 
will be found highly interesting and illuminating 
by the anthropologist and it will be of invaluable 
help to officers engaged in the administration of 
the Malay Peninsula, 


Ethnos or The Problem of Race considered 
from a new point of view.—By Sin Arthur Keith, 
(Kegan Paul, 1931). Pp, 92 Price 2 8. 6d. net, 


‘The object of this essay, as the distinguished 
author tells us, is “to bring a knowledge gained 
from the study of prehistoric man to bear upon 
the racial problems of to-day”. Sir Arthur 
approaches the problems of race from the point 
of view of a student of evolution, and thinks that 
mankind has reached or is reaching a critical point 
in its history. In this illuminating little book, 
Sir Arthur Keith has thrown new light on the 
most important problem of Ethnology—the prob- 
lem of Raco-differentiation, as also on a vital 
problem of politics, namely,—Nationality and Nation- 
building, The author's main argument and conclu- 
sions may be thus briefly summarised, as far as, 
possible in his own words: 

‘Tho concentration of racial types was they 
essential condition under which a racial: type could: 
be preserved and advanced, The influenges “which 
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brought about this concentration by tying early 
man to the soil on which he was born, were 
firstly, all those emotional reactions which are now 
known as patriotism ; secondly, that complex of 
emotional reactions which are grouped under the 
name “herd instinct” (of which susceptibility to 
public opinion is a survival); thirdly, an instine- 
tive preference for persons of the same distinctive 
physical features. Thus what are now called 
‘patriotism’ and ‘race-prejudice’ originally worked 
towards the isolation of races, Evolution worked 
out new racial types through such isolation. The 
author regards race-feeling as part of the evolu- 
tionary machinery which safeguards the purity of 
a raco (In fact, “human prejudices have usually 
a biological significance”). 

‘The ancient organization of mankind into many 
and diverse types (or races) was, and still is, 
Nature’s way of evolving higher types (i. e. types 
better adapted for the needs of the time and the 
locality) through rivalry and competition. The 
general trend of evolution has been to give man 
a better knowledge of his surroundings, and to so 
endow him that from being the slave of circums- 
tances be has become their master to a greater 
or less degree. Out of the hundreds of types 
which inhabited the earth in remote times havo 
evolved, under conditions of unconscious competi- 
tion, the four races. of the present day which 
were. found. in. ‘possession of the world at the 
dawn of the historical .period—the Yellow or 
Mongolian type which evolved north of the 
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Himalayas, the Brown type which had its evolue 
tionary cradle south of the Himalayas, the Black 
type which evolved in Africa south of the Shahara; 
and the White type whose evolutionary centre 
extended across the old world from Afghanistan 
and Arabia in the East to Ireland and the 
Shetlands in the West. 

To the first or natural phase of man’s evolu- 
tionary history which began with the emergence 
of humanity from a semi-simian or pithecanthro- 
poid stage, and ended with the four full-blown 
types of humanity found towards the end of the 
Jasb ice-age, the progress of man was effected in 
natural surroundings. ‘The production of new races 
of mankind was everything in thoso carly times, 

Then some 10,000 years ago, when Europe 
was beginning to enjoy @ more moderate climate 
new phase of human evolution was initiated 
through the discovery of the art of agriculture, 
probably somewhere in South-Western Asia, Com- 
munities could only succeed and multiply if they 
eould adapt themselves to the economic necessities 
of the new civilization, but failed and disappeared 
if wilt natore was strong within them. Thus 
under this new phase of human evolution, 
race-production came to be sacrificed to 
economic necessity—the accumulation of wealth, 
The discovery of agriculture led to a gradual 
disintegration of the racial areas. The establish- 
ment of settled villages necessitated by this discovery, 

iwas in due course followed by the rise of cities 
and the growth of commerce, In time City-States 
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and Empires came to be established, and a com- 
plete change took place in man’s ideals, Man's 
chief. aim now became the exploitation of the 
economic possibilities of the earth, and the Earth 
ceased to serve as a breeding ground for races, 
Modern civilization is based on the discovery of 
the art of agriculture. The tribe or tribes who 
made this discovery gained an advantage over all 
their hunting neighbours; their numbers must have 
multiplied as their food-supply increased; and s0 
they had to spread into newer regions. All available 
data point to the Caucasoid East as the cradle of 
civilization from which wave after wave spread 
westwards across Europe. ‘Tribal territories were 
broken down and the ancient tribal organization 
employed by Nature in the evolution of human 
beings was brought into a state of disorder. 
Traces of the ancient racial pattern of Europe 
may however be seen in the zone of long-headed 
swarthy peoples in the south, a zone of long- 
headed more or less fair people in the north, with 
intervening areas occupied by people with various 
types of round heads and intermediate degrees of 
colouring. 

‘The author regards such manifestations of Race 
and. of Nationality as Race-Pride, Race-Prejudice, 
‘Race Competition, Race Antogonism, Patriotism, 
Gelf-determivation, ete, as part of the machinery 
which’ Nature has employed for the evolution of 
now and higher races of mankind. According to 
our author the chief modifications of mankind have 
been prodaced and their locality determined under 
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the action of a two-fold machinery—(1) @ physio. 
logical machinery—mainly endocrine in naturo— 
which determines the growth and characterization 
‘of the body; (2) a psychological machinery which 
lies at the very root of human mentality. ‘To these 
has to be added a third, namely, the selective 
machinery of changing Environment (such as the 
gradual ‘submergence of occupied lands, extension 
of desert zones and the spread and retreat of 
‘Arctic conditions). "As this machinery of evolution 
has been in operation since the dawn of humanity 
‘and is still working in the human body and brain, 
there ought to be and there are races in every 
stage of the evolutionary scale—from the incipient 
stage where only a small percentage of individuals 
possess distinctive markings to the full or com- 
plete stage represented by pan-diacritic or fully- 
differentiated racos in which every individual has 
undergone racial characterization, The number of 
races depends on the standard of differentiation 
we adopt, Races must be grouped according to 
their scale of physical differentiation, (from fally 
differentiated or —pan-diacritic through —macro- 
diacritic, meso-diacritic, and micro-diacritic down to 
the adiacritio stage). ‘Thus » human race may be 
at any stage of differentiation, oi nation may be an 
incipient race, however mixed, its original popula- 
tion may have been, “When races meet and 
mingle in strange lands or when they are thrown 
together by economic necessity, Nature's efforts at,” 
race production are thwarted thereby, but she at 
once sets to work to repair the mischief and 









“And now, man is awakening to the fact that Nature’ 
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build up by fosion a new race. Nation-building is 
the first step in race-building”. The races which 
Huxley sought to discriminate by the Zoological 
method were fally differentiated races. “The races 
with which politicians have to deal are usually 
imperfectedly differentiated races, but they are 
none the less biological races in the full sense of 
that term. Often the less differentiated a people 
is in the racial scale, the more tribal is its out- 
look and the more jealously does it strive for 
isolation and separation. In aa evolutionary sense 
every nation is an adiacritic or potential rage. 
Our nationalities are real races in a microdiacritic 
stage of evolution”. 








Jn the later stages of man’s evolution a 
constant strife has been going on between man’s 
reason and his inherited instincts. Man’s body 
and brain have been fashioned to serve in the 
execution of a great scheme of progress by evolu- 
tioaary means; that scheme is being foiled by 
civilization—man’s greatest discovery. We were 
evolved under the rigours of the law of evolution. 
Human races are the reeult of experiments which 
have” gone on for untold cons of time, They have 
been, on the whole, successful experiments ; man 
hhas gone on improving. They were carried out, 
until man discovered the arts of sowing and re- 
aping, in’ an environment of Nature's making. 











primary end—race-building—is incompatible with 
the necessities of the modern economic world and 
is asking himself; What must I do? Bring race- 
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building as practised hitherto by Nature to an end 
and have eternal Peace? Or permit Nature to 
pursue her old course and have, as a necessary 
consoquence—War ?” Sir Arthur's answer to this 
gestion is Man has to choose the one course 
or the other. ‘There is no intermediate course 
possible, ‘There is only one escape for man if he 
wishes to bring Nature's scheme of evolution to 
an end, His nature must be transformed, so 
that the whole population of the world may be- 
come members of one tribe, ‘To bring about such 
‘a consummation Mankind would have to be 
deracialized, and every man and woman bred down 
by hybridization until all wore the same livery 
of living flesh, We have to choose betwee that 
consummation and the parlous ‘state in which wo 
live, In every way that is open to me I work 
for peace—a world peaco—a peace by mutual 
understanding. Such is the ultimate aim of all 
who labour in the field of Anthropology. ..Bvery 
small nationality is a possible race and the pro- 
bable source of an infinity of trouble to the world. 
No. matter how strong the League of Nations 
may be or how completo the world may become 
policed,—so long as mavkind is divided into « 
diversity of races there can be no real peace.” 
Primitive or tribal man, like modern man, is 
both good and had, friendly and peaceful within 
the tribe, hostile to those outside it. “We are all 
tribal in origin; our mental nature is so costi- 
tuted as to fit into the scheme for the evolution 
of races,” It is this racial heritage whiob leads 
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to wars, ‘To ensure future peace, mankind must 
either deracialize itself, or train itself to bring 
the tribal instincts undor the control of Reason”. 
Sir Arthur is convinced that .it is possible to 
obliterate racial; boundaries by universal intermar- 
riage, and by the exertions of generations of 
Bngenists in destroying what has taken Nature at 
Jeast a quarter of million years to build up the 
present races of the world. But he would prefer 
the only other and “better way of solving the 
more acute difficulties of race and thus obtaining 
if not a profound, yet a partial peace.” “This better 
way is to comply with the intention of ‘Nature 
as far as it appears in the constitution of 
Man—the great scheme of - progress by evolu- 
tionary means. 

“Men must be convinced that Evolution is 
true in practico—as well as in theory. They must 
realize, recognize and bring all their tribal insticts 
and racial prejudices under the rule of reason. It 
is only thus that the diverse races of mankind 
can live in the same world and yet preserve their 
respective heritages.” 

‘Anthropologists will generally agree with the 
learned author’s conclusion that the “Evolution of man 
is a theory which must be constantly applied in 
the affiairs of every-day life; without it we have 
no olue to the perplexities of racial animosity 
which ever disturbs the peace of the world.” 

The great value of the problem of race and 
our appreciation of the importance to anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists and politicians of the eminent 
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author's contributions to the problem has led us 
to present to our readers this long summary of 
the essay. very one interested in the problem will, 
it is expected, study this thought-provoking little 
book for himself. 


We eagerly look forward to a sequel to this 
book and to his other book that we have noticed above 
(The Place of Prejudice in Modern Civilization), 
io which the eminent author may enlighten the 
world with his views as to the ways and means 
by which tribal instincts and racial prejudices can 
and should be brought under the rule of Reason. 


1, ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 


By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, 1. Ay 3: top. 2 fo 6+ 
Price, —Tielve Rupees. 


SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 


Col. 7. 0. Hodson, M. A., Reader in Ethnology in the Unie 
versity of Cambridge :— “A. book like this—sano, clear, 
scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive—is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion’ and to the 
‘Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govorn human activities, and itis full of charm and interest 
for the goneral reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Beoples of India”. 

Dr. R. R. Maret, M. A., D. So, Rector of Beeler College 
Oxford :—"In my opinion the latest work of Rai Babadur 
Sarat Obandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion and Customs (Ranchi, 
3928), folly maintains the high standard of acoarate observation 
‘and critical interpretation alvendy renched by him in his well-known 
researches for which Buropean scholars aro exceedingly grateful ; 
for it in obvious that, 40 long as he accepts tho same canons of 
inductive enquiry, tho Indian investigator has a better chanco of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
‘and ospecially in regard to the psychological facts.” é 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.A, M.D, LL.D, F.R.0.8, 
F. RB. 8, :—“I am very conscious of the great work you 
hhave dono and are doing, ‘There is no school or college of Anthro- 
ology but will make a special place for this your Intest work both 
on its library shelves and in its heart, I doubt if any one has ever 
dono so much for tho Anthropology of » people as you have dono 
for the Oraon, I endorse all my friend Col, Hodson has written in 
this proface and in particular would T underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science”. 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A.M, Ph. D., Profusor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University, Cambridge Mast. -— 

T was delighted to get your recent book on Oraon Religion 
‘and have reviewed it for the American Anthropologist. The 
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book: carries: on-tho high! standard which!, youshhveset in your 
provious: workt, and! prosents’ thbumatoria in avvery-offective trom, 
I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

‘Tho: Times: (London, February 28, 1929):— A. very detailed 
‘cooant of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
18 people of Ditevidiiin: speci. T6! is bitsed’ on’ twelve yours? 
investigation by » highly competent. ethnologist, who has alrondy 
pnblished a work on this poople. It oan bo seen what a rich 
field there is in India among tho more primitive peoples, whicb, 
indeed, oan boat bo: tilled by trained Indian ethnoldgists, There 
fs a long chapter also on. movements daring the last hundred 
yours and more among. the Oraons towards « higher, simpler 
religion, which will interest stadents of religious psychology, 

‘The Nature (London, March 9, 1929):— Ethnologists are 
{indebted to Sarat Chandra. Roy for his valuable book “he 
Oraons of Chota-Nagpur” (1915), and now he has provided 
‘biudy, of Oraon Religion and Customs which should bo read by 
all those who aro interested in primitive religions, ‘The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed ncoounts of 
soclo-religious and religious. rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that have occurred since the Ornons arrived, and the process 
fs still continning 

‘The Discovery: (London, February, 1929):— When the 
history of thnological study, in Tndin. comes to bo. written, the 
name .of the author of this work ialeast likely to be overlooked, 
‘By, bia own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
‘of the periodical Man in India, he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Roy. has published 
hhore the. promised continuation of his studies of the Oruon of 
which the first instalment eppeared.as long ago as 1915, Tho 
‘author. is here concerned only, with their. religi 
Deliets, both directly in themselves and in th 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
‘and death. Of particular interest to" students” of féliklore- and 
Primitive religion are the sections deativg with agricultural 
ceremonies and the beliefin’ witchoragt: which: afford’! much useful 
‘material for’ both comparison:and contrast with Bisropea féllelore, 
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'A final chapter deals with revival movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the carefal attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
‘among peoples of non-European cultare, 

‘The Statesman (Caleatte, March 17, 1929):— Tho Rai 
‘Buhadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mundas 
and the Oraons, and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight, Tadia, with its great variety of races, nationalities, 
coreeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
Aelight by scientists in many countries, The author has made 
fa capital “use of his opportunities of studying the soveral tribes 
of aborigines in Chota-Nagpur and Ovntral India, 

‘The Forward (Caloutts, February 19, 1929) :— The learned 
author is a pioncor in the field of anthropology and needs no 
introduction. His previous works— The Birhors, The Mundas and 
‘The Traons aro classics and had already established « world-wide 
roputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to his previous works. Itis the outoome of the authors 
deep and laborious investigations into the religion aod customs 
of the Oraons, a muchneglected tribe of Chote-Nagpur, carried 
on for © long period of about twelve years and as such an 
fnvaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of “religion. 

‘The getup of the book is excellent. Tn short, the book 
eaves nothing to be desired. 

‘The Servant’ of India (Poona, May 30, 1929):— The 
Book in worthy of the author, Rai Babadur 8: C. Roy of Ranchi, 
who is a wellknown student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau 

‘The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
‘interesting and demands careful study. ‘The last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with ita revival movements is exceedingly instructive. 

‘We strongly recommend the book to stadents of anthropology 
aswell’ av: to’ the: general reader. 

"TBs: Modern: Review. (Calcatts, January, 1929)— Rai 
Bahadar Sarat OHiandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
has shown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folks 
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of this country. In fact, the works that he has already 
published have eared for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Ohota-Nagpur. ‘The 
present volume on Oraon Religion and Customs is the 
soquel to his earlior work on he Oraons of Chota-Nagpur 
1915)..In it the Rai Bahadur bas given an exhaustive account 
of tho religions and’ social institutions OF this interesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observation and intimato acquaintance 
spreading over a poriod of twenty years, Ho has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
hhas dosoribod tho customs and rites associated with the chiot 
origes of life, As an authoritative treatment therefore of Orson 
life in all ite phasos, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his acoount could hardly be improved. 

‘Th book is welkprinted and illustrated and the 
moderate for work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of cur Universities it should form 
‘a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bengatore, July, 1929):— Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too woll known in the anthropological world to need any 
introdaction. ‘The publication of m volume on Oraon Religion 
‘and Customs was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Chota-Nagpur first appeared. Ho has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for wellnigh twelve 
years, wod tho results aro embodied in tho present richly 
‘Mlustrated volume, 

‘The work is, full of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to. know something of tho religion and 
customs of this interosting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 
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Q THE BIRHORS : « Little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota: 
Nagpwr.—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Ohandra Roy, x Avy B. Yay Me Ya 





Pp, vili+-608, 36 plates. ( Ranchi: “MAW IN INDIA" Office, 
1925), ‘Price Rs, 10/-5 or 15 8. 
SOME OPINIONS. © 


Sin JAMES G. FRAZER, b.o, ty tote Dy Litt, Dy FD. Ay 
¥. 8) O,M§y Professor of Anthropology in the ‘Trinity Collego, 
Cambridge writes :— 
ssusnl find ib characterised by the same high qualities a 
mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendored a valuable worvice to anthropology by plao- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of @ very primitive tribe 
‘about which vory little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might havo passed 
‘away practically unknown, As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligonce with which you have collected a largo 
body of interesting faots and the perfect lucidity with which 
you havo set thom forth. Tho book is fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain tho 
stendard authority on tho subject. T congratulate you heartily 
‘on your achievement, and arnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of uthér primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sm ARTHUR KEITH, op, 7.8.0.8 tt Dy FR. 8 Cone 
sorvator of the Musoum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes — 

You have done @ splendid piece of work—one which will 
make Europe indebted to you. 

‘Da, A.0. HADDON, x. Ay 8o.D, Fm. 8, Reader in Bthno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes -— 

Your accustomed excellent work, It is @ most useful 
gontribution to Indin Ethnology... 




















wi) 
Dr, ROLAND B. DIXON, 4, ., Pap, "Professor of Anthro- 
ppology in the Harvard University wwrites:— 

You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 
studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. If only we couldvbave simi- 
lar atudies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
WOUIA De losers snot 

‘THE NATURB, (London : September 19, 1925 ):— 
swsusnStadonts of Indien anthropology are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and prosont 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau, In the Bihar and Orisa 
Rewarch Society's Journal ho has opened up .new ground in the 
‘rchagology of his area, His monographs on the Afundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors” is yet soother first-rate study, 
‘8 study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
{ings of that mystorious complex of thought and fooling which 
goto make up human culturo....{ .wiMr, Roy is nevera 
‘idoriser or « partisan ; is diction is simplo and preciso, his 
inspiration comes straight from the hearts of tho humble folk 
hho has mado his friends, 








8. THE MUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 
nomerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sm “EDWARD 
GAIT, KO. 8.1, 01 By £0. 8, Pit D. 





Price—Six Rupoos. 
SOME OPINIONS. 

Si Ge PRAZER,, 0. 0, Yai Pry Tit iDy Be Be Arya By 
Professor of Social Anthropology inthe University..of Lixerpoal, 
writes 

Tt is a work vot groat intorest; andibigh value as; a.full-and 
acourate description of an Indian Jilltrihe, . I . congentulate 
yyou.on baving produced .it. You mmyst- shave given mayoh time 
‘and labour to the researches which yon havo .embodied in this 
book, But the time and labor have. beon swelluspent. Zhe 
osoription seems extromely clear and ‘wall rittan,.in. the, 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, snd the 
translations of the pootrp are charming. i 
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